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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


FOR 


13836. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND THE 
NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH NATURAL 
HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


IL—OLD ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MOTION 
OF THE EARTH. 


Every body now knows, or is supposed to know, that the earth 
moves round the sun, and not the sun round the earth. If-we 
were to ask nine persons out of ten how they came to know this, 
we should be answered, that they believe it, because. those who 
study the subject assure them it is so, and not otherwise: no bad 
reason, where a better cannot be found. Or we should be told, 
that it was taught them in their youth, by means of certain argu- 
ments which were used, in wkich Copernicus was very right, and 
all who opposed Copernicus very wrong. To the first of these 
reasons we may say, that, three hundred years ago, an exactly 
similar argument proved that the earth stood still, and the sun 
moved. On the second we remark, that not one in a hundred 
of those who believe in Copernicus ever saw a single sentence of 
that writer, or has the least idea of the arguments by which his 
system was either supported or opposed. 

In treating of old matters of controversy, it were to be wished 
that those who write would quote the very words of the earliest 
advocates of both sides. Firstly, because they may thereby make 
their readers know that they are not weakening the arguments or 
exaggerating the absurdities of an opponent. Secondly, because 
there is a degree of interest which attaches to the actual ex- 
pressions of by-gone controversialists which seldom can be made 
to accompany any modern representation or abstract of their opi- ~ 
nions. What we now propose to do is, to let an anti-Copernican 
speak for himself, that such of our readers as do not dabble in old 
books may say they have seen one of those curious animals, as we 
now think them, those fossil remains of an extinct theory. The 
instances we have chosen are— 

1. Thomas Fienus, doctor of medicine in the University of 
Louvain, who published, in 1619, his Disputatio an calum mo- 
veatur et terra quiescat, which we shall here give at length. It 
‘was reprinted so late as 1670, in London. We choose it because 
it is ashort abstract of the arguments then in use, 
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Old Arguments against the Motion of the Earth. 


2. Alexander Rosse, better Known by two lines of Hudibras 
than by all his writings (and they were several) put together. We 
shall cite passages from the following treatise, published in 1646 : 
‘ The new planet no planet, or the earth no wandring star, except 
in the wandring heads of Galileans.’ The passages from the 
first (which, put together in their order, make up the whole) are 
headed F, and those from the second, R. The paragraphs with- 
out heading are short remarks upon the arguments employed. 

F. “That the heaven moves, and the earth stands still, is 
ei firstly, by authority; for besides that Aristotle and 

tolemy have asserted it, and philosophers and mathematicians 
have followed them by unanimous consent, except Copernicus, 
Bernardus Patricius, and a very few others, the sacred Scripture 
manifestly bears witness to it, especially in two places which I 
have seen; for, in the 10th chapter of Joshua are these words, 
‘For the sun and the moon stood still; until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies;’ and presently follows, 
‘ So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to 
go down for the space of one day, and there was no day so long 
before it or after it. In which words the Scripture manifestly 
speaks of the motion of the primum mobile, by which the sun and 
the moon are carried in their diurnal motion, and by which the 
day is described, and points out that the heavens and the primum 
mobile are moved. Finally, in the first of Ecclesiastes it is thus 
said: ‘ A generation passeth away,.and a generation cometh, but 
the earth standeth always, the sun riseth and goeth down, and 
returneth to his place.” 

R. “ If Solomon had thought otherwise, to wit, that the earth 
moved, and the sun stood still, he would have said, ‘ The sunne 
standeth for ever, the earth ariseth, and the earth goeth 
downe, &c. But, for all his knowledge, he was ignorant of this 
quaint piece of philosophie.” 

The argument from the Bible has moved many persons, who 
will at least admit the pious intention and consistent reasoning of 
Rosse in the following :— 

R. ‘“ Whereas you say that astronomy serves to confirm the 
truth of the holy Scriptures: you are very preposterous, for you 
will have the truth of Scripture confirmed by astronomie, but you 
will not have the truth of astronomie confirmed by Scripture. 
Sure one would thinke that astronomical] truths had more need of 
the Scripture confirmation than the Scripture of them.” 

But the following quotation will show that this piety was only 
conditional, and that Rosse had a higher authority than astro- 
rd and Scripture put together, namely, Alexander Rosse him- 
self. 

R. “If any booke of Scripture should affirme, as you doe, that 
the earth moves naturally and circularly, I should verily beleeve 
that that booke had never been indicted by the Holy Spirit, but 
rather by a Pythagorean spirit, or by the spirit of Dutch beer.” _ 

Let those who in our day are endeavouring to fetter the course 
of geological induction, by insisting upon a literal interpretation 
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Old Arguments against the Motion of the Earth. 7 


(as they assert) of the first chapter of Genesis, declare whether 
they will or will not revive the objections to the Copernican sys- 
tem from a similar source. If they will not, their inconsistency 
can be easily made manifest; if they will, let them “ read Alex- 
ander Rosse over,’ and they may not only get powerful arguments, 
but may express them in all the strength of the older form of our 
language ; to say nothing of proving, if not the sageness of their 
philosophy, at least its antiquity. Rosse is not by any means the 
only disputant who has been unable to see that he who appeals to 
a judge must abide by his decision, whatever it may be: we have 
seen in the writings of more than one theologian the truth of the 
Scriptures inferred because a certain doctrine is in them, not the 
truth of the doctrine because it is in the Bible. The preceding 
sentence, which would have been indecent in an unbeliever, is in- 
tolerably disgusting in Rosse, who professes himself to be alto- 
gether a Christian. 

F. ‘Secondly: It is proved by reason. For, first, all the 
heavens and stars are made for man, and for those terrestrial 
bodies which are serviceable to men, namely, that they may 
warm, enlighten, and vivify them, &c. This they cannot do, 
unless by motion they ‘are applied alternately to the different 
parts of the world. And itis more likely that they apply 
themselves by motion to man, and the place in which he 
lives, than that man should apply himself to them by the motion 
of his seat or habitation ; for they are for the use of man, but 
man is not for their use; therefore it is more likely that the 
heavens move, and the earth remains still, than the contrary.” 

Here a curious question arises; how did they roast meat at 
the University of Louvain? Did they turn the fire round the 
meat, or the meat round before the fire? For the fire is lighted 
for the meat, but the meat is of no use to the fire. Is our 
. modern method of roasting nothing but a vile plagiarism from 
Copernicus ? 

F. “Thirdly: No probable argument can be brought from 
philosophy by which it seems to be proved that the earth is 
moved, but the heaven is at rest. It cannot be assumed from 
mathematics. For whether the heavens move and the earth 
rests (or vice versd), all the phenomena of the heavenly bodies 
can be kept the same. For like as in optics all things remain the 
same, whether appearances come from objects to the eye, or rays 
pass from the eye to the objects; so also in astronomy. There- 
fore, we should rather remain in the old and common opinion, 
than receive a new one without cause shown.” 

All of this, except the first sentence, is correct, and conclusive 
in one respect; it is surprising that the disputant could feel only 
one edge of it. It was impossible in that day for either party to 
give the other absolute demonstration, for the reason just men- 
tioned, that phenomena are the same on either supposition. 

F. “ Fourthly: The earth is the centre of the universe, and 
all celestial bodies seem to move about it ; therefore itself ought 
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8 Old Arguments against the Motion of the Earth. 


to be immovable ; for, whatever moves, it seems, ought to move 
about or over something which is immovable.” 

This was a stronger argument against a Copernican of that day 
than it would be now; for the latter did, themselves, attach some 
mystical notions to what they called the centre of the universe. 
The question between them was, whether the earth or the sun 
was this central body; and, in the preceding, Fienus appeals to 
admitted notions. The Copernican of that day would move, as 
an amendment, that for the two first words should be read, ‘‘ The 
sun.’ There is also here an assumption of the question; for 
whereas the preliminary and undisputed position in the second 
clause is, that the bodies “ seem” to move round the earth; in 
the fourth clause, this becomes, that they “do” move. Now 
whether this seeming motion is or is nota real motion, is the 
point in question. 

F. “ Fifthly: Ifthe earth move in a circle, it is either moved 
naturally or violently ; either by itself, and of its own nature, or 
by something else. it is not moved by its own nature or by itself; 
for the motion natural to it is one in a right line from up to down. 
Therefore, circular motion cannot be natural to it; for the earth 
is a simple body; but to one simple body there cannot be two 
natural motions differing in species or genus. Also it is not 
moved by any other body; for, by what can it be moved? It 
must either be asserted to be moved by the sun, or by some 
other heavenly body ; and this cannot be said, because that sun 
or other body must be asserted either to be at rest or in motion. 
If it be said to rest, then it cannot impart motion to another ; but 
if it be said to move, neither thus can it move the earth; for it 
ought to move it either by a motion similar to its own, or contrary. 
Not with a similar motion, for then neither would be perceived to 
move ; as, when two ships move with the same motion, they do 
not seem (to each other) to move, but to rest ; not witha contrary 
motion, because nothing can give a motion contrary to its own 
motion. And since Galileo seems to say, as I have understood 
from you, that the earth is moved by the sun, I prove at once 
that this is not true; because the motions of the sun and earth 
are upon contrary and distinct poles. But the sun cannot be the 
cause of such a motion, as should take place on different poles. 
Lastly, the earth does not follow the motion of any other celestial 
body (not the sun); because if it were moved, it would be turned 
round in twenty-four hours, but all the other celestial bodies only 
move in the space of days, months, and years; therefore, &c. 
Lastly, if the earth were moved by any other body, its motion 
would be violent. But this is absurd; for no violent motion can 
be ordinary, or perpetual.” 

Perhaps in all time there never were so many unproved (to say 
nothing of untrue) assumptions made in the same quantity of 
writing. Many of the things asserted were more or less admitted 
at the time; and probably the answer of any but Galileo would 
have been a match for the preceding in assumption of premises, 
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Old Arguments against the Motion of the Earth. 9 


This was written about the time of the prohibition of Copernicus’s 
doctrine by the Inquisition, and before the proceedings against 
Galileo, of whom Rosse afterwards speaks thus :— 

R. “ Galileus fell off from you, being both ashamed and sorry 
that he had been so long bewitched with so ridiculous an opinion ; 
which was proved to him, both by Cardinal Bellarmine, and by 
other grave and learned men, that it was contrary both to Scrip- 
ture, divinitie, and philosophie ; therefore Galilie, on his knees, 
did abjure, execrate, and detest, both by word and writ, his errour, 
which you maintaine, and promised, with his hand on the holy 
Evangil, never to maintaine it againe.” . 

E pur st muove! Rosse forgets to state the exact nature of 
the arguments employed by the cardinal and his grave and 
learned friends ; but Rosse’s poet gives a hint about those 


“ Who proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


F. “Sixthly: Even though the earth should be supposed to 
move, nevertheless it must be confessed that either the planets 
move, or their orbs ; for, otherwise, the diversity of the planetary 
aspects cannot be explained ; nor can a reason be given why the 
moon does, and the sun does not, depart from the ecliptic ; nor 
how a planet can be stationary, retrograde, high or low, and an 
infinite number of other phenomena. And hence those who have 
said the earth moves, as Bernardus Patricius and others, have 
(also) said that the primum mobile is at rest, and the earth moves 
in its place; but they have by no means been able to deny that 
the planets move, but have admitted it. And this is the reason 
why ancient and modern mathematicians have been obliged to lay 
down and admit a motion of the planets themselves, besides the 
motion of the primum mobile. If therefore it be to be confessed, 
which is certain it must be, that the stars and heavenly bodies 
move, therefore it is more likely that all the motion which is per- 
ceived in the universe, rather belongs to the heavenly bodies than 
the earth; for if motion be ascribed to all other bodies, why 
should not the diurnal motion be ascribed for the same reason, 
rather to the primum mobile than to the earth, especially seeing 
that our sight seems to draw the same conclusion, which, although 
it is sometimes deceived in judging of similar motions, yet it is 
not likely that it should be deceived for ever, or in judging the 
motion of its own principal object, namely, the celestial lights. ” 

The argument of Fienus here is, that because, on any supposition, 
all other bodies do move, therefore it is most likely that the earth 
does not move. To which it might appear a proper answer, that 
because all other bodies do move, that therefore it is most likely 
that the earth does move. The primum mobile was a very large 
sphere, invented to make all the stars move round the earth, much 
as, in a common globe, a primum mobile of pasteboard and paper 
makes the pictures of the stars move at any rate which may be 
‘thought necessary. Many of the Copernicans admitted the pri- 
mum mobile, even when they had dismissed it os office, and — 
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they were therefore hampered with it, as in the preceding argu- 
ment. 

F. “ Seventhly: It is proved by experience. For if the earth 
moved, when an arrow is shot directly upwards it never could 
fall again upon the place from whence it was shot, but ought to 
fall upon a spot at many miles distance. But this is not the case ; 
therefore the earth does not move. It may be, and usually is, 
answered, that this does not follow, because the air is carried 
with the earth; and thus, since the air which carries the arrow. 
has the same motion with the earth, thence the arrow also is car- 
ried with it, and so falls upon the same spot. But this is a mere 
evasion, and worth nothing as an answer, for many reasons. 
First, because it appears false that the air is thus moved, and 
with the same motion as the earth. For what should move 
it? For if, indeed, the air be moved in the same way as the 
earth, it must either. be moved by the earth itself, or by that 
which moves the earth, or by itself. Not by itself; because it 
has another motion natural to it, namely, the rectilinear motion ; 
and also since it has nature, and essence, and qualities all 
different from the nature and essence of the earth, it cannot by 
nature have the same motion as the earth, but must necessarily 
have a different sort of motion. Again, it is not moved by that 
which moves the earth, because that which moves the earth can- 
not give exactly the same motion to the air. For since the air 
differs from the earth in essence, in active and motive qualities, 
and in modo substantia, it cannot receive the moving force of 
that agent, or the force impressed upon it, in the same manner as 
the earth, and so, cannot receive the same motion. For the 
properties of things which act and cause motion are differently 
received by different bodies, according to their different disposi- 
tions. And it cannot be moved by the earth, because if so, it 
must be said to be moved by carriage ; but such a motion appears 
impossible ; for if the air moved the earth by carrying it, the air 
ought to be more quickly moved than the earth, since the air is 
the greater body ; for that which is without is greater than that 
which is within. But when that which is greater, being without, | 
is carried round equally quick (in angular velocity) with that 
which is less, being within, then the former must be moved the 
more swiftly (in actual velocity) ; and thus it is certain, that the 
heaven of Saturn, in its diurnal motions, is much more quickl 
moved than that of the moon. But it is impossible that the body 
carried can be moved more quickly than that which carries ; 
therefore the air is not moved by the carrying power of the earth. 
Let it be that the air moves with the earth, either by itself, or by 
the carriage of the earth; even here the force of the first argu- 
ment remains ; for its motion cannot be in all things conformable 
to the motion of the earth, as I have shown; because the air is 
different from the earth in the consistence of its substance, in its 
qualities, and essence : but the air should be moved more slowly ; 
which, being laid down, it follows that the arrow shot up could — 
not return to the same point; for the earth in its motion would 
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leave behind it both the air, which moves more slowly, and the 
arrow, which is carried by the air. It may be added, that if the 
air move more slowly than the earth, a man in a very high tower 
should always, however still the air may be, feel a very great 
wind and agitation of the air. For since mountains and towers 
move with the earth, and the air does not follow them with equal 
speed, it must be that they pass through the air by cleaving, and 
penetrating, and furrowing it; from which passage and penetra- 
tion a great wind should be perceived.” 

Most of the above we leave the reader to deal with. The first 
argument, about the arrow, is one which the Copernicans did not 
know how to answer, as is evident from their explanation about 
the air; and this one argument, if it had been good, would surely 
have been quite enough for the purpose. When the mayor of 
Dijon, or some other town, excused himself to Henry IV., or some 
other king, for not firing a salute, alleging that he had twenty 
good reasons—firstly, that there were no cannon in the town—the 
king excused him the other nineteen. Kepler himself was obliged 
to admit the wind, asserted in the preceding paragraph, as a neces- 
sary consequence of the motion of the earth, but he thinks it is not 
sensible near the earth on account of its smallness, nor at very 
great heights on account of the thinness of the atmosphere. To 
which Fromond replies, with great justice, that wind is easily felt 
at the tops of the highest mountains, and should be always felt, by 
Kepler’s admission. 

n the ancient Hindoo philosophy, the great question was, not 
whether the earth moved, but whether it could possibly stand 
still, and what it could stand upon. The earth, said the vulgar, 
stands upon the elephant, and the elephant upon the tortoise ; 
but unless the latter were made a primum stabile for the occasion, 
there was no way out of the difficulty. The philosophers asserted 
that the earth must be always falling, falling, falling, for ever and 
ever, and with it the sun, planets, and stars. For, said they, 
what can sustain them? But this same argument of the shoot- 
ing up ofan arrow gave their opponents a terrible advantage, 
For, said the latter, when you shoot an arrow upwards, the earth 
gets a start, which it cannot lose. The arrow may in time begin 
to fall, but how is it to overtake the earth, which is also falling ? 

The answer of a Copernican to the arguments in the last quota- 
tion would probably have been of just the same character as the 
arguments themselves. Before the time of Galileo, in our opinion, 
every ee rnican was an ingenious theorizer, supporting a sys- 
tem which, though simple and possible, was met by unanswerable 
and crucial arguments, mixed with others derived from pure 
assumptions common to both parties. 

The notion that the air, by its motion, kept bodies in their 
proper places with respect to the earth, was .advanced against 
Rosse, and thus answered by him. 

_R. “ But what a monstrous absurdity doe you tell us: That 
if a violent winde be able to drive ships, throw downe towers, turne 
up trees, much more may the diurnall motion of the aire (which 
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doth so far exceede in swiftnesse the most tempestuous winde) be 
able to carry with it the bodies of birdes. If the diurnall motion 
of the aire exceed the windes in impetuosity, how comes it that it 
doth not the same effects that the winde doth? Why doe we not 
feele its force? Surely if the aire did move with that violence from: 
east to west that a tempestuous winde doth, we should never have 
any ships come from the west Eastward, nor ships bound West- 
ward should stay for a winde, seeing the motion of the aire at all 
times would carrie them with a witnesse. If we should have occa- 
sion to saile to New England, we should be there quickly, but no 
hopes ever to returne thence; how should we be able to walke or 
sit on horseback, travelling against the motion of the aire, if it did 
move with thatzviolence you speakof? much less could birds in 
their flight resiste such a force: not the great bird Ruck (that [ 
may fit you with a bird somewhat proportionable to your con- 
ceits), whose wings are twelve paces long, and snatches up ele- 
ae (as ifthey were but mice) in his talons a great way in 
the aire.” 

F. “Eighthly: If any one should stand on a high tower, of 
one or two miles high, and should look down from that tower to 
a point perpendicularly under the eye, and should let fall a heavy 
stone in that perpendicular line, it is most certain that that stone 
would fall upon the point so looked down upon, and lying in the 
perpendicular. But if the earth moved it would be impossible 
that the stone should fall upon that point. This I prove, First: 
Because either the air does not move equally fast with the earth, 
or it does so move; if not so fast, then it is certain that the stone 
could not fall upon that point, because the motion of the earth 
would outstrip the air which carries the stone. If as fast, still 
the stone cannot fall upon the point below ; for though the air be 
moved equally fast in itself, yet it cannot therefore carry with it 
as fast and bear forward the stone which is falling through it ; 
because the stone, tending to the centre by its own gravity, resists 
being carried forward by the air. You will say, like as the earth 
is moved in a circle, so also will all its parts ; whence the falling 
stone will not only be moved in a circle by the carrying power of 
the air, but also by its own nature, as an existing part of the 
earth and having the same motion with it. But the answer is 
not good; for even if the stone did of its own nature, like the 
earth, turn in a circle, yet its natural gravity would at once hinder 
it from moving so fast as the air or the earth, which latter is in 
its natural place, and which therefore does not gravitate, as does 
the stone falling from a height. And even if the stone should 
move in a circle, like the earth, by its own nature, it would never- 
theless not be carried so quickly as the whole earth. For just as 
a stone of one pound weight would fall down from the very heaven 
to the earth, in a straight line to the centre, because it is a part 
of the earth; so also would [a stone as big as] the whole earth 
fall, and yet the first would not fall so quick as the second. In 
like manner also, though the stone were carried in a circle like 
that of the earth, because the stone is a part of the earth, yet 
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would not the stone be carried so quickly as the whole earth. 
And thus it may on every ground be asserted, that the motion of 
the earth ought always to outstrip the stone and leave it many 
furlongs behind; and thus it never could descend to the point 
directly looked down upon by the eye. But this last is false, 
therefore the earth does not move.” 

This argument has much the same bearing as one of the pre- 
ceding ; but we see a copious sprinkling of the peculiar phrases 
which were made substitutes for confessions of ignorance. When 
we now say that there is gravitation, we mean that, be the cause 
what it may, bodies do descend to the earth. But Fienus and his 
predecessors would have a reason for it ; it was taken to be very 
clear that, by the very nature of bodies, a part taken from the 
whole must strive to return to its proper place. Thus; at the 
time of which we are speaking, and before the discovery of the 
weight of the air, if ever it were asked why the air did not 
press, the answer would be, because it is in its proper place. If 
a bucket were dipped into a river and filled, the weight of the con- 
tents not being felt till the bucket was drawn out, would be attri- 
buted to the fluid having no weight in its proper place. 

But let it be granted that the place in which a body rests 
should be styled its proper place, which would not, properly 
understood, be a bad substitute for the more learned phrase, 
“position of equilibrium: the preceding would not then be 
absurd ; for, by the implied meaning of proper place, the position 
that all bodies seek their proper places would be a consequence 
of the meaning of the last words, just as “the whole is greater 
than its part’ is no more than a necessary consequence of the 
meaning of whole, part, and greater. But many of the as- 
sumptions herein before contained cannot, by any such convention, 
be drilled into truths. Such are notions of the comparative ex- - 
cellency or dignity of different parts of creation, from which con- 


"sequences and analogies were drawn by both parties. As in the 


following extract from Rosse :— 

R. “The reason which you alledge from Pythagoras is also 
weak, for though the sunne in respect of his light were the most 
excellent body and the center the most excellent place, yet it 
will not followe that he is there ; "for we see that the most excel- 
lent creatures are not placed still next the center or in it, but 
farthest from it: as man is placed in the superficies or circum- 
ference of the earth, and not in the center of it, the heart is not 
in the midst of the body ; if the middle or center were alwayes the 
fittest place for a luminous body, God would have commanded 
Moses to set the candlesticke with the lamps in the middle of the 
tabernacle, and not in the side of it; our eyes had been placed in 
our navels, not in our heads. And albeit Plato say, that the soule 
of the world resides in the innermost place of it, yet I hope you 
doe not by this understand the sunne, and you did well to alledge 
Macrobius against yourselfe, in comparing the sunne in the world 
to the heart in a living creature; for as the heart is not in the 
centre of the body, neither is the sun in the centre of the world. 
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But you give us a profound” reason why in living creatures the 
chiefest part is not alwayes placed in the midst, because they are 
not of an orbicular forme as the world ts ; then it seems that the 
outward figure is the cause why the best part is not placed in the 
midst. What thinke you of a hedge hog when he wraps himselfe up 
in his prickles, as round as a bowle; is the best part then more in 
the middle of his body than it was before ? Or hath the earth which 
is of a round forme better things in the center then in the super- 
ficies? What difference is there betweene the middle and out-side 
ofaround stone? Againe, you say, the center is not the worst 
place, although Aristotle proves it from the dignity of the thing 
containing over that which is contained ; and your reason is, That 
though the cenier be contained, yet it is one of the termini or limits 
of a round body, as well as the circumference: but I reply, that 
though it be one of the limits, yet it is contained, and therefore more 
ignoble than that which containeth it; so you have but offered to 
answer this argument, and indeed you know not how to answer it.” 

F. “Ninthly: If the earth moved in a circle, it ought to move 
from west through south to east; and consequently the air should 
move in the same way. And if this were so; then if anyone 
should shoot towards the east, the arrow ought to go much further 
than if he shot towards the west. Because when he shoots east- 
wards the arrow flies in the direction of the natural motion of the 
air, and has that motion of the air assisting it. But it is certain 
that a body should move faster and farther which has the motion 
of the air with it, than one which has the same against it, as 
appears in darts thrown with the wind.” 

“Other arguments might be produced upon this topic; but 
they are not of equal efficacy with the preceding in demonstration. 
These seem to me of such force, that I do not see how anyone can 
rightly answer them.” 

Such were the arguments by which the system of Copernicus 
was attacked and defended before the time of Galileo. e pre- 
- sume the reader to be aware of what is now called Newton's 

second law of motion—a result derived from experiment, which 
is a sufficient answer to all that was at one time unanswerable. 
We remark in the pamphlet of Fienus, that he hardly seems to 
recognise any difference between Copernicus and his followers in 
point of ability, and in one place he speaks of Bernardus Patricius 
(now unknown) as if he were as much the proper patron of the 
opinion of the earth’s motion as Copernicus. But in a few years 
we find another view taken of the subject. Morin, the last of the 
astrologers, that is, the last man of extensive acquirements who 
wrote in favour of astrology, and who also wrote against the 
motion of the earth, speaks as follows :— . 
Morin. “The opinion of the earth’s motion was refuted by 
Aristotle, Ptolemy, and others, and revived by the great Coper- 
nicus in the last century, with such force of talent, that no one at 
this time (A.D. 1631) is thought worthy of the name of learned 
, who rejects his opinion of the rotation of the earth.” And of 
Copernicus himself he speaks as follows :—“ In the year 1473, 
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on the 19th February, was born Nicolas Copernicus of Thorn, in 
a most happy position of the heavens for talent, as may be seen 
in his nativity given by Junctinus. He therefore being by nature 
born a mathematician... .solved all the celestial phenomena with 
so much skill and elegance by his own hypothesis, that he forced 
admiration from all astronomers, and obtained the title of ‘ great.’ 

Both systems, the Ptolemaic and the Copernican or Pytha- 
gorean, equally well accounted for the phenomena—the former 
by a complication of movements, the latter by the most simple 
and apparently the most probable combinations, subject always 
to the mechanical difficulties already alluded to. On these 
Copernicus himself touches but slightly ; he introduces the hypo- 
thesis of the air’s motion, and, according to his commentator’, is 
the first who attended to this part of the hypothesis.- His fol- 
lowers, in answering the’ Ptolemaists, while they had all the 
advantage of the simplicity of their system, were not behind their 
opponents in appealing to natures, essences, dignities, and all the 
tribe of axioms; they even found out some texts of Scripture to 
place against those which we have cited in Fienus. But here it 
must be owned they dealt captiously with their opponents, and 
unfairly with their cause ; for supposing it once admitted, that 
questions of natural philosophy can or may be decided by the plain 
and literal meaning of any words of the Bible, the question is 
settled against Copernicus. All the texts cited by his followers 
clearly imply simply that the power of God shakes the earth, 
stable as it is. For imstance, Job ix. 6, “which shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereoftremble.” Still, however, 
the Copernicans against the Ptolemaists were no worse off than 
their opponents in any respect, and better in several. 

But the modification which Tycho Brahé made in the system 
of Copernicus, while it preserved the simplicity of the latter, was 
open to nane of the mechanical objections, which could not be 
answered, against the motion of the earth. But this must be taken 
with respect to the annwal motion only, and not the diurnal. It 
consists in making all the planets move about the sun, while the 
sun itself carried them and their orbits about the earth. Suppose 
the planets moving according to the notion of Copernicus, on a sheet 
of paper, while the paper itself receives such a motion contrary to 
that of the earth that the earth is always over the same point of 
the table, then the motion of the system with respect to the table 
will represent the hypothesis of Tycho Brahé. Against this 
hypothesis the Copernican could bring no argument of any 
weight; and consequently was obliged to have resort to those of 
another kind. First, it was complained that the Tychonic system 
was borrowed from the Copernican, which was not denied. Se- 
condly, they observed that the orbit of Mars must, in Tycho’s 
system, cut the orbit of the sun; which, without giving a reason, 


* The question had been previously discussed ; the school of Pythagoras was for the 
earth’s motion, those of Aristotle and Ptolemy against. If, as asserted by Aristotle, 
the Pythagoreans placed the sun in the midst of the universe, because they thought 
fire the most excellent of the four elements, they have much the same sort of right to 
be the predécessors of Galileo which the Epicureans have to be those of Dalton, 
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they assumed to be impossibleof any superior planet. It was an- 
swered that, in the system of Copernicus, the moon's orbit cut that 
of the earth in the same way. Thirdly, they remarked that in the 
Tychonic system, an epicycle (circle which moves with its centre in 
another circle) was greater than the deferent (circle in which the 
epicycle moves) but without giving any reason why this should not 
be. Fourthly, they said that the earth was better in the midst of 
the planets than in the centre of the universe; because in the first 
case man was nearer to the throne of God. To which it was an- 
swered, that as they themselves placed the fixed stars at a most 
enormous distance and the throne of God beyond them, the differ- 
ence was but small. Fifthly, that the earth was placed in the 
midst of the planets, in, order that, by measuring the orbits of 
Jupiter, &c., and the fixed stars, men might be certain that they 
would one day have the use and enjoyment of the heaven they 
knew so well how to measure. To which it was replied, that, after 
all, man could only measure the lower heavens, while all parties 
admitted that the third heaven, or residence of beatified spirits, 
was beyond them all. Sixthly, it was said, that man who is an 
inhabitant of and looker on the universe could not be supposed to 
be kept in one place as if he were shut up ina den. To which it 
was answered, that as the stars and planets came to him, his 
going round among them was of little consequence. Such were 
the arguments employed to settle the relative merits of the Ty- 
chonic and Copernican systems. 

The last of the Anticopernicans, who may be said to belong to 
the old school, is the Jesuit Riccioli, whose Almagestum Novum 
is a most enormous monument of reading and industry. His 
attack upon the Copernican system alone consists of more than 
two hundred double column folio pages; and being at such 
length it is not easy to pick out any quotations sufficiently com- 
plete to be intelligible by themselves. He endeavours to turn 
the discoveries of Galileo against himself, by trying to show that 
the descent of a heavy body, according to the law discovered by 
the last-named philosopher, would be impossible if the earth were 
in motion. His argument shows that he did not comprehend the 
law of motion already referred to. He admits the very great 
merit of the Copernican system, and its applicability to the expla- 
nation of all astronomical phenomena; and one of his remarks 
is, in beginning to show how the motion of the earth's axis ex- 
plains the precession of the equinoxes:—“ We have not yet 
exhausted the depth of the Copernican hypothesis, in which the 
further we go, the more shall we find of talent and valuable saga- 
city.” Riccioli takes as much pains to develop the Copernican 
system ina favourable light, before he proceeds to refute it, as 
Copernicus himself, and a good deal more space. It has even 

‘been suspected that Riccioli was in heart a Copernican, but unable, 
as a Roman Catholic and a Jesuit, to declare himself. 

The church of Rome, or the court it may be, for no council was 
called on the subject, stopped the mouth of Galileo by means of | 
the Inquisition, as all readers are aware (A.D. 1633). The first 
actual prohibition of the Copernican system was by the five Car- 
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dinals who had the superintendence of the Index Eaxpurgatortus. 
These prelates suspended the work of Copernicus until its errors 
were corrected (which must have been either ignorance or irony, 
for the heresy runs from beginning to end), and entirely pro- 
hibited that of Foscarini, a Carmelite, who must be considered 
as the introducer of the doctrine into Italy. Up to this time 
the contest had been carried on, the times considered, with 
something like moderation. The tone of contempt with which 
the orthodox party set out subsided into admiration of the beauty 
of the system. Indeed, examples are not wanting in which the 
opponents of the now received system were the more moderate 
and geitlemanlike of the two. itness Morin (by no means a 
man of quiet temper in a personal dispute) who, after admitting 
the talents of Copernicus and his followers, cites the following 
from the justly celebrated Kepler :—*“ The vulgar herd of learned 
men, not much wiser than the illiterate, produce authorities.... 
blind in their ignorance....&c."" Which remark Morin quotes, 
not to complain or retaliate, but to observe—“<This evidently 
shows that they have taken up this doctrine, not so much for the 
sake of dispute and exercise, as because they actually wish to 
promote the belief of it.’’ 

One of our principal objects in writing this article has been to 
bring some of the arguments of the two parties into contact with 
the notions our readers may have formed of their relative merits 
from the popular works most in vogue. We are told, and im- 
plicitly believe, that truth is always moderate and argumentative, 
error violent and spiteful; that in particular the doctrine of Coper- 
nicus was truth supported by reason ; that of Ptolemy falsehood 
backed by hypocrisy, stupidity, and malice. The sophisms of 
those whom a future age, and not they themselves, has shown to 
be right, are allowed to sink; those of their opponents are pre- 

served and commented upon for ever. We remember, that is, it 
is remembered for us, that the Ptolemaist attributed gravity to the 
gravitating body being out of its proper place; but we are not to 
remember that Copernicus said that circular motion is that of a 
whoie, rectilinear motion is that of a part separated from its whole, 
and that therefore “we may say that circular motion exists with 
— in the same manner as the notion of animal exists in 
a horse.” 

The system of Newton overturned both the Ptolemaic, the 
Copernican, and the Tychonic, in the sense in which they were 
asserted by their various supporters. The first and third assumed 
the absolute stability of the earth, the second that of the sun. 
Those who are at all acquainted with the nature of relative 
motion will see that we might (not without inconvenience, but 
without inaccuracy) assume any one point of the universe we 
please for a fixed point, provided we give all other points, not 
their absolute motions, but the motions which they have relatively 
to the centre chosen. A satellite of Jupiter, a point in Saturn’s 
ring, a cloud in the atmosphere of the earth, a shooting star in 
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its descent, might either of them be assumed to be fixed, provided 
the proper relative motions were given to all other bodies. The 
result of Newton's system may be expressed as follows :— 

All the primary planets describe ellipses (nearly) about a point 
in the sun, and all satellites describe ellipses (nearly) about points 
in or near their primaries ; in the meanwhile the centre of gravity 
of the whole system may be (probably is) in motion towards some 
point of the heavens, depending upon the impulse originally given 
to it, and with it the whole system. This motion of the centre of 
gravity will be in a straight line, unless the attraction of the fixed 
stars be sufficient to alter it sensibly. 

It might happen then that, fora moment, the Tychonic, or even 
the Ptolemaic, system might be absolutely true as far as the 
orbital motion of the earth is concerned. This would be the case 
if ever the orbital motion of the earth were equal in amount, and 
contrary in direction, to that with which the whole system is 
moving forward. Similarly the Copernican system might for a 
moment be an absolute truth. 

If the whole system be moving towards any star, the conse- 
quence will be that, in course of time, the stars to which the 
earth draws near will appear farther apart, and those from which 
it recedes nearer to each other. Sir W. Herschel at one time 
suspected that ‘the constellation Hercules contained the point 
towards which our system is moving; but subsequent observa- 
tions have not confirmed this idea, and it may be ages before any 
satisfactory conclusion is attained. 

Some of our readers may be surprised at our saying that Newton 
overturned the Copernican system. But we mean the system 
which actually was promulgated by the man named Copernik, and 
found in his book published in 1543, under the title de Revolu- 
ttonibus orbtum ceelestium. This book considers the sun as the 
medium mundi, or middle of the universe, a term of the time 
which always implied a fixed point, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Copernicus used it in any other than the common sense. 
At the same time it has become customary to call the system of 
the Universe, as amended by Newton and his successors, Coper- 
nican, so far as the actual motions are considered, independently 
of their cause. 

There is not in the whole of astronomy, properly so called, any 
argument in favour of the motion of the earth which is absolutely 
and demonstrably conclusive. The argument which admits of no 
answer is derived from what is called the aberration of light. 
As very few readers, except those who have studied mathematics, 
have any idea of the cause of this phenomenon, or indeed in what 
the phenomenon itself consists, we shall endeavour to give an 
illustration of it. 

Suppose a person trying to throw a bullet through the windows 
of a carriage in rapid motion, so as to pass through both windows, 
say through the centre of both. 
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It is plain, that if it be thrown in the line A B, so that it would 
pass through both windows of the carriage at rest, the thing 
required will not be done ; for supposing that the bullet strikes 
the glass at P at the proper time, the forward motion of the car- 
riage will evidently cause the bullet to strike, not the opposite 
window, but a point R in the hinder pannel, and the passengers 
in the carriages will suppose that the stone moves in the direction 
from Pto R. But let the bullet be thrown obliquely in the line 
S PT (so that though it would, if the carriage were at rest, strike 
the foremost pannel at T), and with such a velocity that the motion 
of the carriage may bring Q to T, in the same time as the bullet 
moves from P to T, and the bullet will then pass through the 
centre of both windows, and will appear to the passengers to be 
thrown directly through the carriage. 

A ray of light, thrown into a telescope from a star, will in the 
same manner have its apparent direction altered by the motion 
of the earth, if that be am enough to bear a perceptible pro- 
portion to 200,000 miles per second, which is the velocity of 
light, as ascertained from other sources. Every star in the 
heavens is found to show exactly such an effect as would be pro- 
duced by the motion of the earth. Their distance is so great, 
that the whole yearly circuit of the earth produces no change in 
their apparent positions, except that each makes a small yearly 
revolution through a very minute circle or oval. The detail of 
the evidence upon this point must be reserved for those who un- 
derstand geometrical reasoning ; but the alternative derived from 
the result of that reasoning is as follows :— 

If the earth do not move, then every star, in what part soever 
of the heavens it may be situated, at what distance soever from 
the earth, has light which depends for its laws of motion upon 
the position and motion of the sun. Even if it were imagined to 
be possible, which certainly might be the case, that the course of 
aray of light would depend (independently of the atmosphere) 
upon the manner in which it approached the earth, whether hori- 
zontally, obliquely, or vertically, this would not affect the present 
argument. For what is shown to be universally true is, that let 
a ray of light fallin any manner upon the earth, from any star or 
planet in the heavens, its course is found to be altered in a man- 
ner which can be, and is predicted, when the place of the sun 
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is known, and then only. If~all the perceptible motion of the 
sun arise from a motion of the earth (that is, if the Copernican 
system be true), then this phenomenon can be, and is explained ; 
but if the earth be still, and the sun only move, it follows that all 
the light in the universe, as it comes near the earth, undergoes a 
small variation in its course, which depends on the sun's place 
and on the quantity and direction of the sun’s motion at the time. 
Even if all the stars derived their light from the sun, this phe- 
nomenon would not admit of explanation ; but if the stars give 
light independently of the sun, it would be much more easy to 
show Tenterden steeple to be the cause of the Goodwin Sands, 
than to derive from experiment or analogy any connexion between 
the sun’s place and that of a star, except what arises from sup- 
posing the motion of the earth. If the earth’s motion be not 
thereby demonstrated, then nothing can demonstrate it; for even 
if the spectator were removed away from the earth, and saw it 
move, as he thinks, he could not know whether the motion were in 
himself, or in the earth. There is no possible way of demon- 
strating absolute motion mathematically in any one given body. 


II.—MEDICAL POLICE AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


A MAN having died suddenly, an investigation takes place into 
the cause of his death, and it appears from chemical and patho- 
logical evidence that it was caused by arsenic: such an inquiry 
belongs to the domain of medical jurisprudence. 

Again, it may happen that cases of this kind have become 
alarmingly frequent ; and the question then naturally arises, 
whether it is.not advisable to limit the sale of arsenic: such a 
consideration belongs to medical police. 

Hence, in very many cases, medical police bears the same rela- 
tion to medical jurisprudence, that the proveniive part of medicine 
does to the therapeutical ; being intended to prevent those accidents 
which it is the object of medical jurisprudence to elucidate when 
they have unfortunately happened. 

On the continent, medical police descends to such minute regu- 
lations as in England would be thought ridiculous as well as 
tyrannical. Thus the Hanoverian government directs the number 
of punctures to be made in vaccination; and we lately read in an 
Austrian medical journal a decree prohibiting the use of plum- 
kernels in the manufacture of imitation coffee, as being unwhole- 
some; we suppose on account of the prussic acid which they 
contain, though this must surely be dissipated in the roasting. 

It is not necessary, however, to fly at such small game as plum- 
kernels, for the objects of medical police are as important as they 
are numerous. Thus the examination of provisions,—the investi- 
gation of the causes which influence the greater or less salubrity 
of prisons—the prohibition of interments, and certain manufactures 
in the heart of great cities, and the compelling builders to attend 
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to drainage and ventilation in the erection of houses,—are points of 

medical police. In order, however, that these things may receive 

a proper degree of attention from the public and the legislature, 

a new functionary is required; one whose office, though well 

known on the continent, does not yet exist in England—a state 

physician, or medical inspector, whose duty it would be to report 

on hygienic subjects, as well for the instruction of the public as 

for the information of the legislature. This officer might likewise 

give his evidence before coroners’ juries on the cases demanding 

medical evidence which occurred in his district. At present these 

courts deliver their verdicts on the evidence of practitioners chosen 

by chance, and whose only merit consists in their vicinity—just as 
if the Court of King’s Bench were to be guided by the nearest 
attorney in the nicest questions concerning real property, or the 
most subtle refinements of conveyancing. Fortunately, it gene- 
rally happens that these medico-legal guesses are set right by 
some one who understands the subject, but this cannot always 
be the case; and even when it is so, there is an interim of in- 
justice, during which the evidence of the well-meaning but, mis- 
taken witness is believed, ‘‘ The medical examiner,” says Beck, 
“ generally dictates the verdict of the coroner's jury ; and it is but 
a sorry excuse, after a suspected individual has lain for months in 
a gaol on the strength of his opinion, then to come before a court, 
and say he drew wrong inferences from external appearances ; or, 
on the other hand, to meet a brother-practitioner who invalidates 
his opinions, and demonstrates the crudeness and insufficiency of 
his investigations.” (Medical Jurisprudence, p. 266). Unless a 
man is eminent in some one branch of his profession, he cannot 
afford to avow his ignorance of any other; and therefore no average 
practitioner likes to go before a coroner and tell him that he is 
ignorant of those points which require long and exclusive study 
by picked men. But as such modest confessions are rare, the con- 
sequences are those which might reasonably have been expected. 
We have known arsenic found where there was none, and 
wounds made after death taken for its cause. In all these in- 
stances the errors of the witnesses arose from endeavouring to 
accommodate the physical to the moral evidence. They were per- 
suaded that something was to be found, and found it accordingly. 
Let us now proceed to consider with great brevity a few of the sub- 
og on which a state physician might make his report or give 

is evidence. 


ADULTERATION OF PROVISIONS. 


In this extensive field, the medical inspector would have a two- 
fold duty to perform : the one, to call down the vengeance of the 
law on the criminal venders of unwholesome food; the other, to 
point out to purchasers the signs by which the good may be known 
from the bad, and by neglecting which, the very staff of life turns 

' out to be but a broken reed. 

. Meat may be unfit for consumption, either from having been 
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kept too long, or from having made part of a diseased animal. 
The latter case would appear to be common in France, for Mérat 
coolly states, among the diseases of butchers, that they are liable 
to be infected by the animals they kill, particularly in hot wea- 
ther; thus they are attacked with carbuncle and malignant 
pustules ; and he has frequently observed these diseases in Bur- 
gundy, where they are more common than at Paris (Dictionnaire 
des Sctences Médicales, yol. xxx. p. 215). In the following case, 
which occurred ten years ago on the Galloway coast, perhaps both 
kinds of unfitness were combined; the flesh may have been dis- 
eased as well as in a state of putrefaction. ‘Inthe autumn of 
1826, four adults and ten children ate at dinner a stew made with 
meat taken from a dead calf, which was found by one of them on 
the sea-shore, and of which no history could be procured. For 
three hours no ill effect followed; but they were then all seized 
with pain in the stomach, efforts to vomit, purging, and lividity of 
the face, succeeded by a soporose state, like the stupor caused by 
opium, except that when roused the patients hada peculiar wild 
expression. One patient died comatose in the course of six hours. 
The rest, being freely purged and made to vomit, eventually reco- 
vered ; but for some days they required the most powerful stimulants 
to counteract the exhaustion and collapse which followed the sopor. 
The meat, they said, looked well enough at the time it was used, 
yet the remains of the dish which formed the noxious meal had a 
black colour and nauseous smell; and some ofthe flesh which had 
not been cooked had a white glistening appearance, and was 
so far decayed that its odour excited vomiting and fainting.” 
(Christison on Poisons, p. 484, from the London Medical Repo- 
sttory.) Dr. Christison conjectures that in this case, the flesh, 
from having lain long in the water, may have begun to undergo 
the adipocirous putrefaction—?.e., a conversion into a substance 
resembling fat; and that in the course of these changes a poisonous 
principle may have been developed, resembling that which in 
Germany has often been generated in sausages and cheese, 

Fish is generally allowed to be more intolerable when tainted 
than any other food ; yet even here habit has sometimes got the 
better of natural instinct, and the Esquimaux epicure likes stale 
fish as he of London does stale game. In addition to the dangers 
arising from the commencement of putrefaction in fish, it is clear 
that many fish become unwholesome and even poisonous at certain 
seasons ; and it has often been a subject of scientific inquiry to 
determine when and why this is the case, especially with regard to 
mussels. It has been conjectured that mussels become poisonous 
from disease, particularly of the liver, or from the introduction of 
poisonous meduse into the shell: the vulgar opinion that they are 
rendered unwholesome by the copper of ships’ bottoms is quite 
untenable. Oysters have sometimes, but far less frequently, done - 
mischief. Dr. John Clarke believed that even sound untainted 
oysters acted deleteriously on women afier delivery. He published 
several cases in support of his opinion, but his statements have 
not been confirmed by any other observer. 7 
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Beck says that the oyster, lobster, crab, and mackerel of the 
New York market have each occasionally produced poisonous 
effects, though he knows of no case of death from them. The 
London market is sometimes supplied with unwholesome salmon 
in large quantities, 

Bread is unfortunately but too well known to be adulterated, 
and in London is perhaps rarely met with in a state of purity. The 
most usual admixture seems to be that of spoiled flour, pulse, and 
potatoes, though alum and other drugs no doubt enter into the 
compound. One of the most remarkable differences between 
London and genuine bread is the extreme rapidity with which 
the former dries up. It is true that at some first-rate shops~ the 
bread is tolerable and even good ; but we require that the poor and 
the incautious should be protected, Much might be done for this 
purpose by an examination of ordinary London bread by a scien- 
tific man invested with official authority, who should publish the 
results, and the details by which he arrived at them. 

Many other subjects of inquiry in this division might deserve a 
lengthened discussion ; but we must content ourselves with giving 
merely what would be the heads of sections in an elaborate treatise, 
and pass over all the details. Thus an inspector might report on 
the state in which vegetables are brought to market; the fer- 
mentation which takes place when they are heaped together in 
baskets ; the qualities of mushrooms; the manufacture of fictitious 
pepper-dust ; and the rotten eggs and cheese and rancid butter with 
which the London market is so plentifully stocked. 

In this division we may place the examination of the different 
drinks in common use, and the adulterations by which they are 
deteriorated. 

Beer.—The medical jurist, says Christison, should make him- 
self well acquainted with the external characters of Cocculus In- 
dicus, ‘* because, besides being occasionally used in medicine, it is 
‘a familiar poison for destroying fish, and has also heen extensively 
used by brewers as a substitute for hops—an adulteration which is 
prohibited in Britain by severe statutes.” (On Poisons, p. 649.) 
The learned author does not however state any chemical test by 
which the presence of Coceulus Indicus can be detected; and the 
existence of this and other pernicious drugs in our London porter 
can, we fear, be known only by the head-ache and dyspepsia which 
they cause. The Monthyon prize is bestowed at Paris annually 
upon him who discovers a method of making some trade less insa- 
lubrious—would it not be well to found a similar prize to be the 
reward of him who, by the discovery of a test, shall render some 
adulteration less facile? When we speak of the cephalalgic powers 
of London porter, we understand the liquor as it comes from the 
publican, for the brewers’ porter is very good. Those who know 
the largeness of retail profit will understand the force of the argu- 
ment, when we inform them that porter is nominally cheaper 
when bought by the pint from the publican than when obtained 
by the eighteen gallon cask from the brewer. 
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Wine.—Fodéré has many interesting observations on the sub- 
ject of this agreeable beverage. A sweet liquor is sold in France 
under the name of foreign wine, composed of common wine, honey, 
and brandy. This and several other imitative wines which Fodéré 
describes are all heavier than water, and their spuriousness is thus 
easily detected ; for every real wine is lighter than water. Wines 

isoned with lead are more common on the continent than in 

ngland, as the nefarious device is made use of to correct the 
sourness of the poorer sorts; thus, in the second volume of the 
“Transactions of the College of Physicians,” Dr. Warren mentions 
that thirty-two cases of colic occurred in the Duke of Newcastle's 
family, then in Hanover, in 1752, occasioned by their using, as a 
common drink, a small white wine, adulterated with calces of lead. 
The adulterations with lead or copper are easily detected by means 
of sulphuretted hydrogen; but there are other admixtures not so 
obvious, but well worthy of the investigation of some public con- 
servator of hygiene. 

“* Vinegars,” says Mr. Brande, “are also sometimes intentionally 
adulterated by sulphuric, muriatic, or even nitric acids. The 
former may be detected by the addition of acetate of baryta, which 
occasions a precipitate of sulphate of baryta, to be distinguished 
from the malate and tartrate of baryta (which also may be thrown 
down) by its insolubility in nitric acid. The presence of muriatic 
acid is shown by the precipitate formed by nitrate of silver being 
insoluble in nitric acid, but perfectly soluble in liquid ammonia. 
To ascertain the presence of nitric acid, let the vinegar, mixed with 
a little common salt, be saturated with potassa, and evaporated to 
dryness: upon the dry residue pour equal parts of water and sul- 
phuric acid through which some gold leaf has been diffused, and 
boil the mixture ; if nitric acid be present, the gold leaf will be 
dissolved, but if absent it will not be acted on.’ (Manual of Phar- 


p. 4). 

e shall conclude this division with a few remarks on a beve- 
rage which, though never adulterated, is often bad, namely water. 
Fodéré, in his description of good water (Médecine Légale, 2nd edit., | 
tom. vi. p- 337, et seq.), makes no distinction between water — 
destined for drinking and for cooking. He requires good water 
not only to be free from any bad taste or smell, in which every one — 
will agree with him, but to be fit for boiling leguminous vegetables, 
to make a good lather with soap, and to yield no precipitate, or very _ 
small ones, when treated with chemical re-agents. These are the 
tests by which soft water is known, while most of the pump water — 
is hard, makes bad lather, and throws down copious precipitates _ 
with nitrate of silver and oxalate of ammonia. At the same time © 
Fodéré is far from recommending rain water, snow water, or boiled — 
water, which, from having lost their atmospheric air and carbonic ~ 
acid gas, are disagreeably insipid. Heberden, too, speaks with repro- — 
bation of hard water, saponis impatiens as he calls it. Prout, — 


_ again, says that hard and impure waters frequently derange deli- | 


cate stomachs, and cause the formation of gravel. (An Inquiry | 
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into the Nature and Treatment of Diabetes, Calculus, §c., 2nd edit. 

p- 119.) Are these great authorities in the right, and all the 

water-drinkers in the wrong? The matter is worth examination. 

- The bad and nasty water, however, which is served out to many 

houses in London wants no examination; but the medical minister 

of police might begin, as Minos is said to do, by punishing first : 
“ Castigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fateri.’’ 

Another important problem is, whether it is safe to keep water 
in leaden cisterns. Dr. Christison, who has investigated this sub- 
ject with great attention, has come to the conclusion that the 
danger is in proportion to the purity of the water; thus, according 
to him, rain water dissolves a notable portion of lead, while water 
holding in solution sulphate of lime, muriate of soda, &c., dissolves 
no lead, or next to none.* Water collected at the beginning of a 
shower in a great city is found to have lost part of its corroding 
power, from its having washed the roofs of the houses: but in an 
experiment made with eaves’-droppings after a day's steady rain 
from the north-east, Dr. Christison found that three lead rods 
weighing fifty-seven grains lost, in thirty-three days, a grain and 
a third, being as nearly as possible what is lost in distilled 
water during the same time. ‘‘ Hence, perhaps even in a town, 
but at all events certainly in the country, it would be wrong to 
use for culinary purposes rain or snow-water which has run from 
lead roofs or spouts recently erected. When the roof or spout 
has been exposed for some time to the weather the danger is of 
course much lessened, if not entirely removed. But I believe it 
would be right to condemn the turning even old leaden roofs to 
the purpose of collecting water for the kitchen. Although the 
purest rain water cannot act on them when it is once fairly at 
repose, we do not know what may be the effect of the impetus of 
the falling rain on the crust of carbonate ; and if the crust should 
happen to be thus worn considerably, or detached by more obvious 
’ accidents, the corrosion would then goon with rapidity as long as 
the shower lasted."’ (Christison 07 Poisons, p. 392.) Thesolvent 
power of water may also be dangerously increased by its contain- 
ing a large quantity of carbonic acid gas; or, by the same mass of 
water remaining a long time in the cistern, the quantity of lead 
dissolved in it may become poisonously great. 

_ Sale of Poisons.—In speaking of the sale of arsenic, Beck says, 
“ The king of Prussia is said to have issued some important regu- 
lations on this subject in his dominions, but I regret that I have 
not been able to ascertain the particulars of them. In France the 
sale of arsenic is strictly guarded ; and in England, a bill was 
pending before Parliament in 1817, and which doubtless passed, 
directing all apothecaries and others to affix a printed label, with 
the word ‘poison,’ on every phial, box, or parcel, into which they 
put white arsenic, corrosive sublimate, acetate, carbonate, muriate 
or nitrate of barytes, oxalic acid, sugar of lead, prussic acid, tartar 


* Dr. A. T. Thomson, in a series of experiments, has shown that theonly poison of 
lead is the carbonate. Bv the action of water lead is oxidized, and this oxide is cone 
verted into a carbonate of lead the moment it comes into contact with air. 
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emetic, solid opium or laudanum, sold by them. All arsenic kept 
for sale isto be mixed with carbon, and all oxalic acid with rose 
pink. Surely some or all of these provisions might be incorporated 
with advantage into our code of laws.” (Beck's Medical Juris- 
prudence, London ed. of 1829, p. 437.) 

The bill, we believe, never passed into a law; and it may bea 
question whether the advantages to be derived from it might not 
be counterbalanced by the terror struck into patients by so for- 
midable a word as poison: for we cannot suppose every sick man 
to be aware of the maxim of Linneeus, that poisons and medicines 
do not differ in quality, but in dose. 

Regulation of Towns.— Under this head we understand such 
points of medical police as relate to drainage, the forbidding inter- 
ments and unwholesome manufactures within the walls of towns, 
and the laying heavy penalties on those who build houses unfit for 
human residence. Party-walls are enjoined by act of Parliament 
to prevent the spreading of fires; why should not the building of 
courts and alleys be prohibited, to prevent the spreading of typhus ? 
We conceive that in such cases a man has not the right to do what 
he will with his own, but that the better maxim prevails, “ Sie tuo 
utere, ut alieno non ledas.” 

_ The prevalence of the Asiatic cholera of late years has had the 
advantage of attracting the attention of the rich to the pestiferous 
state of the habitations of the poor in great towns; and it is to be 
hoped that here, as in other cases, this temporary evil may have 
produced a lasting good. 

Prevention of epidemic, infectious, contagious, and endemic 
diseases.— By epidemic diseases are understood those (to adopt the 
definition of Dr. Copland), which “occasionally prevail more or | 
less generally in a community, at the same time or season, and de- 
pend upon acommon cause.” (Dict. of Pract. Med., p. 767.) Infee- 
tious diseases are those which are communicable in any manner 
from one person to another; contagious ones require contact for 
their communication ; endemic diseases are those which are pre- 
valent in particular districts, as the ague in Lincolnshire. | 

The causes of epidemic diseases are very various, and some- 
times very obscure ; contagion, changes in the constitution of the 
atmosphere, and bad provisions, seem to be among the most com- 
mon. Dr. Bateman asserts that many of the supposed plagues 

which desolated Europe during the middle ages were instances of 
epidemic land-scurvy, and the result of deficient nourishment. Dr. 
Copland says, “ Flesh of animals, and fish, when diseased or 
tainted, are not unfrequently productive of most dangerous mala- 
dies. Epidemics often commence among the lower animals— 
especially horned cattle and sheep—and the use of the diseased - 
flesh may occasion malignant diseases among the human species. 
Whether or not infection may be conveyed from these animals 
whilst alive, to man, during epizooties, has not been ascertained ; 
nor, indeed, has the question been fully entertained. That it can 
be thus conveyed in respect of some maladies, has been proved in 
modern times. Fodéré adduces a very convincing proof of the ill- 
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effects of diseased flesh in the production of dysentery and typhoid 
or adynamic fevers. At a period when the French troops, ia 
the late war, were in want of provisions, over-driven cattle, some of 
them diseased chiefly from this circumstance, were killed before 
time was allowed them to recover their fatigue. Their flesh was 
remarkably red, and passed quickly into decomposition. Most of 
those who partook of it were seized with febrile and malignant 
dysentery. During the French war in Prussia, Germany, and 
Italy, the sound meat and grain were often carried off by the vic- 
torious armies, leaving the unhealthy animals, &c., to the inha- 
bitants, who became, from the nature of their food, the prey of 
epidemic fever and dysentery. The blood and viscera of these 
animals are generally most noxious from being especially affected ; 
and it is fully established that these parts become principally dis- 
eased in the persons who are seized by these maladies from this 
cause. The muscular flesh of cattle attacked by an epizooty much 
sooner presents appearances of alteration after death, than that 
belonging to such as are healthy. It cannot, therefore, fail of 
being productive of disease in those who partake of it, notwith- 
standing the effect of cookery in counteracting its noxious ten- 
dency.” (Dict. of Pract. Med., p. 769.) 
Here, therefore, it is possible to do much, partly by penalties and 
prohibitions, but much more by the diffusion of information—for 
few will eat of rotten sheep or measly pork, when they know how 
great is the price of the banquet; but in many of these cases, the — 
ple, to use a scriptural expression, are destroyed for lack of 
owledge. 
_Incontagious diseases, too, law and exhortation may do much. 
“It is in the power of the legislature to establish such a system of 
police upon the subject of contagious disorders as to lessen consi- 
derably the extension of some of them, by making provision for 
separating the sick from the healthy, at least in most cases of 
* contagious disorders. This might be effected by establishing pub- 
lic hospitals at the national expense for admitting the poor, without 
interest or recommendation, when labouring under diseases capable 
of being communicated by contamination, and allotting separate 
establishments for different diseases. 7 
_“ With respect to the small-pox, this separation of the health 
from the diseased might be made compulsory upon all ranks of 
society. In the natural, or casual small-pox, all infected persons 
should be compelled to be separated from the healthy. If poor, 
they would be glad to take advantage of a public establishment, 
by-which their expenses would be diminished, and where food and 
medical attendance could be had gratuitously. Those families, 
whose superior station in society would not make it necessary or 
desirable to take advantage of such institutions, should be com- 
pelled to avoid all general communication with the healthy part of 
the community, to inscribe on their houses in large legible cha- 
racters that the small-pox is there, and to perform a reasonable 
quarantine after the termination of the disease. | 
“Tt may be thought that this would be a great encroachment 
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upon the liberty of the subject 5 but so is every restrictive law. A 
man, in a state of society, must be content to surrender some pro- 
portion of his own liberty for the advantage of the community in 
which he lives; and he is only to enjoy so much as is compatible 
with the good of his neighbour. : 

“If quarantine be judged necessary to prevent the plague, a 
disease of rare occurrence in this country,* or the spreading of a 
malignant fever in a garrison, as at Gibraltar or Malta ; and, if it 
be believed, that the observance of it has kept these dominions free 
from the ravages of the plague for more than a century, how much 
more necessary must it not be in regard to the small-pox, the 
victims to which have been incalculably more numerous than to 
the plague ? , 

“ Restrictions under the heaviest penalties ought to be enforced, 
too, upon the licentiousness of inoculation for the small-pox, by 
which the existence of the disease has been insured to such a 
degree, that it is scarcely to be doubted that more persons have 
died of the small-pox since the introduction of inoculation than 
before it was known in England, because the infection has been 
perpetually kept up and disseminated by this means at all times; 
whereas before inoculation was known, it- was only occasionally 
endemic [epidemic]. (Commentaries on the Diseases of Children, 
by Dr. John Clarke, London, 1815, p. 13, et seq.) 

He adds, in a postscript at the end of the volume, “Since the 
whole of the ‘Commentaries’ was printed, an apothecary, Mr. 
Burnham, has been indicted in the Court of King’s Bench, for 
having been the means of propagating the small-pox, by ordering 
children whom he inoculated to be brought to his house through 
the public streets, with the disease upon them. It was proved in. 
evidence, that from one of these children several others caught the 
natural small-pox, and six actually died. He was convicted by 
the unanimous decision of the Court, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in the King’s Bench prison.” 
ome of the causes which produce endemic diseases are under 
human control, and therefore belong to the domain of medical 
police, as, for instance, the exhalations of marshy districts. 

‘“* Low and marshy places, and grounds subject to inundations, 
or saturated with moisture, and abounding with the exuvie of 
organic substances ; thick woods and jungles, particularly in warm 
climates; argillaceous soils, and the deep alluvial earth in the 
bottom of valleys, on the banks of rivers, or near the level and 
shores of the sea or of large lakes, or the embouchures of rivers, 
especially if subjected to a high temperature, are most productive 
of endemic diseases, which vary in character with the range of 
temperature, in connexion with the degree of humidity, the extent — 
to which the soil is exposed to the direct rays of the sun, and the 
prevailing states of the atmosphere. It may be inferred from the 
writings of the ancients, particularly those of Hippocrates, Livy, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that the insa-. 


* Dr. John Clarke was mistaken if he supposed the plague to have been of rare 
occurrence before the great plague of 1665: it was very common i 
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lubrity of these places was well known to them, and that the means 
of removing and counteracting it were as well understood then as 
at the present day. Hippocrates, in his Epidemics, states that the 
city of Abydos had been several times depopulated by fever; but 
the adjoining marshes having been drained by his advice, it be- 
came healthy. The lake Averna, mentioned by Virgil, is probably 
a poetical exaggeration of the effects arising from marshes; and 
the deeds of Hercules, the metaphorical record of his success in 
removing these sources of disease.” (Copland’s Dict. of Pract. Med. 
757.) 
a Draining marsh grounds is one of the most efficient modes of 
preventing the formation of malaria; but it should be recollected, 
that uncovered drains and ditches are fruitful sources of endemic 
influence. Embankments thrown up against inundations from 
rivers and the sea are also important means of prevention ; but, if 
they be not quite adequate to the purpose, they may aggravate the 
evil, by preventing the water from retiring with sufficient rapidity. - 

“In situations admitting of neither of these means being em- 
ployed, the advantage will often be derived from covering them 
entirely with water; for lakes do not exhale miasmata until after 
the mud and soil of their bottoms and sides have appeared above the 
surface. Senac states, that the outskirts of a large town became 
unhealthy as soon as the mud at the bottom of some adjoining 
morasses was exposed to the sun and air; but that disease dis- 
appeared when they were completely inundated. Dr. Rollo men- 
tions, that mild intermittents prevailed in St. Lucia during the 
rains, when the pools and marshes were filled; and that dangerous 
fevers appeared after their slimy surfaces became exposed and com- 
pletely dry. Mr. Annesley records similar facts in relation to 
various places in the East Indies. The ditch round the ramparts 
of Geneva was once drained, and sickness prevailed in the vicinity, 
but disappeared when it was again filled. And the watercourses 
- and beds of rivers that are dried up in summer, particularly in 

warm countries, and thereby become sources of malignant fevers, 
are quite innocuous when filled. Ferguson, &c. ;** (Copland’s Dict., 
p- 762). 

Publication of hygienic precepts.—A physician, whose merits 
were equalled by his fame, and whose high official station lent 
authority to his advice, might do the state some service by the pub- 
lication of hygienic precepts addressed to different classes of the 
community. He might teach the legislature those points of medi- 
cal police where law can do much; as in the regulation of mad- 
houses, the prohibition of interments in town, the diminution of 
the hours of labour in manufactories, the establishment of public 
baths and gardens in large towns. Each division of the working 
classes might possess an essay especially directed to its wants or 
dangers * ; and a more comprehensive treatise might contain such 
advice as comes home to every man’s bosom. It is. surprising 


* The late Dr. Percival, we believe, wrote something of the kind for the use of 
house-painters, 
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how many persons do not know, for example, that a bed-room 
should have a chimney, that it is unwholesome if it contains living 
plants, and dangerous if newly painted. . 

While this paper was printing, the writer was consulted con- 
cerning the wholesomeness of a stew prepared in a brass saucepan. 
A green band lined the interior of the vessel, so strongly im- 
pregnated with the well-known taste of carbonate of copper, 
to leave no doubt either as to the cause of the colour, or as to 
the unwholesomeness of the food. We mention the fact simply to 
show that a knowledge of the danger arising from copper sauce- 
pans is not so generally diffused as might have been supposed; 
for the case occurred in the family of an intelligent esman. 
The stew contained lemon juice; which, though not acting on cop- 
yer, when in a state of ebullition, corrodes it when at rest, as Dr. 

ristison has remarked in the following passage :—“Nay, it appears 
that some acid matters, though they do not dissolve clean copper 
by being merely boiled in it a few minutes, nevertheless, if allowed 
to cool and stand some time in it, will acquire a sensible impreg- 
nation. Dr. Falconer also observed, that syrup of lemons boiled 
fifteen minutes in copper or brass pans did not acquire a sensible 
impregnation: but if it was allowed to cool, and remain in the 
pans for twenty-four hours, the impregnation was perceptible even 
to the taste, and was discovered by the test of metallic iron. This 
fact has been further confirmed by the researches of Proust, who 
states that, in preparing fvod or preserves in copper, it is not till 
the fluid ceases to cover the metal, and is reduced in temperature, 
that the solution of the metal begins.’ (Christison on Poisons, p. 
339.) 

It is in vain to hope that cooks will attend to the chemical re- 
finements by which copper stewpans may be rendered innoxious, 
and we therefore join in the general advice given by prudent 
physicians against their use at all. | 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Evidence in criminal cases.—The cases on which the evidence 
of medical witnesses is required in criminal courts are not in them- 
selves more complicated than those which occur in medical prac- 
tice, but the consequences attached to that evidence make certainty 
more necessary, and any decision more difficult. Thus it is a suffi- 
cient reason for removing a leg by amputation, that if the operation 
were not performed, the chance of preserving the patient's life 
would be only 1 in 40; but no physician could be justified in 
sending a man to the gallows, if there was a chance of 1 in 40 that 
the death of which he was alleged to be the cause had been pro- 
duced by natural agencies. Hence a witness in these serious 
cases must be well acquainted with the most exquisite niceties of 
anatomy and chemistry; he must be awake to the most remote 
possibilities, and have his memory amply stored with the singular 
cases and almost miraculous coincidences which form a large part 
of the history of forensic medicine. The consequences of calling 
in the nearest practitioner, just as if it was a cut finger that 
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wanted dressing, in cases requiring great knowledge, have fre- 
quently been disastrous—and some peculiarly delicate cases, which 
it is unnecessary for us to particularise, are constantly occurring. 
A very difficult problem is the determination of an im- 
portant point in cases of alleged tnfanticide,—namely, whether 
the child was born alive or not. A very ingenious test was pro-. 
posed about fourteen years ago by M. Beclard. He found that 
when a child has not breathed, if its lungs float in consequence of 
artificial inflation, the air may be squeezed out of them, and they 
will then sink. Mr. Jennings, a surgeon of Leamington, pub- 
lished seven cases in the second volume of the “ Trans. of. the 
Prov. Med. and Surg. Association,’ all of which confirm M. 
Beclard’s assertion. hen artificial inflation had been made 
into the lungs of a still-born child, they could always be made to 
sink by compressing them. When the child had breathed, it was 
impossible to effect this without completely mashing them ; and in 
one case, where the child had breathed imperfectly for half an hour 
only, the right lung floated and the left one sank, with the excep- 
tion of a small part about its root. Should these important observa- 
tions be confirmed by other physiologists, it is obvious that the 
cloud which has so long hung over this part of medical juris- 
prudence would be almost entirely dispelled. We shall pass over 
all the other questions mooted in criminal courts, though of the 
highest interest, such as the tests of poisons, and the signs 
which distinguish suicidal wounds from those inflicted by a mur- 
derer ; and shall conclude this paper with a few words on two 
medico-legal points which belong to civil courts. : 
Protracted pregnancy.—The question to be decided is, can the 
period of gestation in the human female be protracted beyond forty 
weeks, Fodéré says ‘ Yes,’ Beck says ‘ No.’ We side with the 
former ; partly on account of the excellent and irrefragable testi- 
mony on his side of the question, and partly on account of the 
- analogy drawn from other animals. Dr. Beck's unwillingness to 
believe in any extension of the ordinary time seems to arise chiefly 
from the extravagant latitude sometimes allowed by foreign tri- 
bunals, who have decided a child to be legitimate though born 12, 
14, or 20 months after the death of its supposed father. The 
French code allows 300 days; our own laws have made no provi- 
sion on the subject, but suffer each case to be decided by the 
balance of probabilities. 
Presumption of survivorship.—When relations perish by the 
same accident, the succession to their property will often depend 
on the order in which they died ; and if this cannot be ascertained 
by evidence, it is necessary to determine by some general rule 
which of the deceased shall be presumed to have survived the 
others. The civil law makes provision for this case, and the code. 
of Napoleon treats of it in the following manner: 
“If several persons, naturally heirs of each other, perish by the 
same event, without the possibility of knowing which died first, the 
presumption as to survivorship shall be determined by the circum- 
stances of the case; and, in default thereof, by strength of age 
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and sex. If those who perished together were under fifteen years, 
the oldest shall be presumed the survivor. 

“If they were all above sixty years, the youngest shall be pre- 
sumed the survivor, 

“If some were under fifteen, and others above sixty, the former 
shall be presumed the survivors. 

“Tf those who have perished together had completed the age of 
fifteen, and were under sixty, the male shall be presumed the sur- 
vivor, Where ages are equal, or the difference does not exceed one 
year. ~ 
“If they were of the same sex, that presumption shall be ad- 
mitted which opens the succession in the order of nature—of 
course, the younger shall be considered to have survived the elder.” 

Beck, from whom we have borrowed these rules, says, “ Although 
these provisions are in the main founded on correct physiological 
principles, yet there are some objections of weight pointed out by 
Fodéré, The clause that adjudges the survivorship to those under 
fifteen, when they and persons above sixty perish together, is cer- 
tainly imperfect, since it may include infants of one, two, or three 
years. These would certainly expire the soonest. And again, no 
provision is made for the case when persons under fifteen and 
under sixty perish together.” (Beck's Med. Jurispr., p. 212.) 

Our laws have made no provision concerning the presumption of 
survivorship, but, as in the former instance, have left each case to 
stand on its own merits. 

Perhaps this slight sketch of a few of the subjects which come 
under the head of Medical Police and Jurisprudence may suffice to 
show their importance as well as difficulty, and make some converts 
to our opinion that the appointment of state physicians would be 
advantageous to the public. Those who are inclined to study the 
subject of medical jurisprudence would do well to consult Fodéré’s 
Traité de Médecine Légale, et d Hygiene publique, ou de police de 
santé, §c. 2nd edit. 6 tomes. 8vo. Paris. 1813; and to read Beck's 
Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 3rd edit. London. 1829; 
Paris and Fonblanque on Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo. 2 vols. 
1823; and Professor Thomson's Lectures, published in the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1834-5, may be also consulted. 

On Medical Police but little has been written in our language. 
A treatise was promised by Dr. Beck, but we believe that it has 
never appeared: a work on the subject, however, has been 
announced from the pen of Dr. Bisset Hawkins, the accom- 
plished author of an essay on Medical Statistics, and we trust that 
pare the present paper sees the light it will have been given to 
the world. 
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IIL—OCCULTATIONS OF FIXED STARS BY THE MOON 


VISIBLE AT GREENWICH, 


- (From the Nautical Almanac.) 
IMMERSION, EMERSION.* . 
Date. Star’s Name, 3 Angle from Angle from 
& Mean Mean 
= Time.| _N. Time.} _N. 
Point. Point. 
1836. hm o hm o 
Jan. Geminorum,.| 6 638} .. 
4| Geminorum..| 4 447} .. 
7| i Leonis ,.....} 6 10 48 37 11 45] 282 
10| k4 Virginis......} 6 15 7 36 16 14| 254 
12} p Libre ......] 6 1524] .. 
12] Libre ......] 6 17 34 ll 18 22 285 
12 a? Libre eecsecee 3 17 45 7 18 98 289 
14| uw Ophiuchi....| 6 7 30 39 18 24} 279 
28 Tauri 6 15 24 >? e e 
30/37 Geminorum,,| 6 167]. 
Feb. 3/42 Leonis.......| 6 12 49 5 14 5}; 25 
5 b Virginis, 13 58 e 
Jim Virginis..... 15 38 16 45} 260 | 264 
10| g Ophiuchi..,. 1 8 57 16 LL | 255 | 231 
20) & Piscium ..... 9 30} 130 10 24 277 314 
24| ¢ Tauti ....4.. . 
Mar. Virginis ...., ig 4] 112 18 41 191 229 
6| a Virginis ..... 15 36 16 34 275 | 289 
x! Tauri ....... 10 55 56 11 36 | 320 |356 
99| v! Tauri........ 1147] . 
29| Leonis,...... 11 12 95 12 9] 201 | 230 
Apr. Virginis ..... 10 7 10 49 | 9287 | 972 
Vinginis. 16 39 17 11 | 299 |336 
3 9 55 ee e 
25| Leonis .....+ 7 58 2] 207 | 228 
28) y! Virginis..... 12 25 85 13 23 | 208 {239 
May Virginis ..... 12 56 13.17] |347 
29) § Scorpii..... 13 40 14 47| 259 288 
July o Arietis....0.- 12 48 | 137 43 113 39} 
93 3 Scorpii .....+ 9 108 6/959} 215 |236 
27| Capricorni:,.. 13 15 67 27 \14 4 352 
28|35 Capricorni... 9 7} 135 29 110 3] 256 |231 
Aug. 7|139 Tauri....... 12 59 56 {13 49 | 299 | 261 
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and sex. If those who perished together were under fifteen years, 

the oldest shall be presumed the survivor. 

“If they were all above sixty years, the youngest shall be pre- 

sumed the survivor. 

““If some were under fifteen, and others above sixty, the former 

shall be presumed the survivors, 

“Tf those who have perished together had completed the age of 

fifteen, and were under sixty, the male shall be presumed the sur- 

vivor, Where ages are equal, or the difference does not exceed one 
ear. 

“If they were of the same sex, that presumption shall be ad- 

mitted which opens the succession in the order of nature—of 

course, the younger shall be considered to have survived the elder.’ 

Beck, from whom we have borrowed these rules, says, “ Although 
these provisions are in the main founded on correct physiological 
principles, yet there are some objections of weight pointed out by 
Fodéré. The clause that adjudges the survivorship to those under 
fifteen, when they and persons above sixty perish together, is cer- 
tainly imperfect, since it may include infants of one, two, or three 
- years. These would certainly expire the soonest. And again, no 
provision is made for the case when persons under fifteen and 
under sixty perish together.” (Beck's Med. Jurispr., p. 212.) 

Our laws have made no provision concerning the presumption of 

survivorship, but, as in the former instance, have left each case to 
stand on its own merits. 
Perhaps this slight sketch of a few of the subjects which come 
under the head of Medical Police and Jurisprudence may suffice to 
show their importance as well as difficulty, and make some converts 
to our opinion that the appointment of state physicians would be 
advantageous to the public. Those who are inclined to study the 
subject of medical jurisprudence would do well to consult Fodéré’s 
Traite de Médecine Légale, et d Hygiene publique, ou de police de 
santé, §&c. 2nd edit. 6 tomes. 8vo. Paris. 1813; and to read Beck's 
Elements of Medical Jurisprudence, 3rd edit. London. 1829; 
Paris and Fonblanque on Medical Jurisprudence, 8vo. 2 vols. 
1823; and Professor Thomson's Lectures, published in the London 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 1834-5, may be also consulted. 

On Medical Police but little has been written in our language. 
A treatise was promised by Dr. Beck, but we believe that it has 
never appeared: a work on the subject, however, has been 
announced from the pen of Dr. Bisset Hawkins, the accom- 
plished author of an essay on Medical Statistics, and we trust that 
before the present paper sees the light it will have been given to 
the world. 
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IIl—OCCULTATIONS OF FIXED STARS BY THE MOON 


VISIBLE AT GREENWICH, 


_ (From the Nautical Almanac.) 
3 IMMERSION, EMERSION.' . 
Date. Star’s Namo, | Side- Angle from | Side+ Angle from 
& real | Mean real _| Mean 
Time. | Time.| N. |.Ver-| Time. | Time.} |Ver- 
Point. |-tex. Point. | tex. 
1836. hmjhm ofhmihm o 
Jan. Geminorum,.| 6 | 1 274/638 | « |e lhe eo fee 
Geminorum..| 4 (23 40+} 447] 
Leonis ,.....] 6 | 5 54 {LO 48 37 |357 | 6 52 [11 282 | 245 
10| Virginis......] 6 26 7 36 | 12 [11 33 [16 14] 254 | 238 
12 Libre 6 10 51+ 15 o4 ee ee 
12) Libre ......) 6 {17 34 1] |355 [13 49 18 22 285 | 276 
12 a® Libre .....,. 3 {13 12 45 7 13 56 298} 289 281 
14] u Ophiuchi..,,| 6 [13 4 |17 30 39 | 8 59 94} 279 | 255 
28 6 ll 53+ 15 24 > e ee 
30/37 Geminorum,, 6 12 45+ 16 7 ee le 
Feb. 3/42 Leonis.......| 6 | 9 42 |12 49 51 | 42 410 58 }14 5} 251 | 263 
5 b Virginis, 5.6 10 59+ 13 58 je e 
7|m Virginis .....|5.6]12 48 |15 38 29 | 22 [13 54 |16 45 | 260 | 264 
10| g Ophiuchi.,,,} 5 [12 29 [15 8 57 | 26 {13 32 |16 Li 255 | 231 
20) & Piscium ..... 5 17 30 | 9 30 130 [169 |] 8 243/10 24 277 314 
24 Tauri ees 5 9 15+ ll 0 ee e e e ee 
Mar, 4/7! Virginis ....,| 4 [16 56 4] 112 147 34 41 191 | 229 
6| a Virginis.....| 4 [14 36 |15 36 21 | 25415 34 |16 34 275 289 
x! Tauri 5.6410 57 {10 55 56 | 95 [ll 38 36 | 320 | 356 
29 Leonis,...... 6 fll 41 12 95 {114 [12 39 9 201 230 
Apr. 1 k! Virginis .....| 6 [10 48 7 3 |342°111 30 110 49 | 287 | 272 
1} Virginis...... 4.5117 21 |16 39 3 | 38 [17 53 11 | 299 336 
3 Libre. 6 10 44+ 9 55 ee e ee oe 
Sagittarii....| 4 17 47 |16 42 | 99] 3 57 | 265 | 266 
25| Leonis ......|3.4]10 14 | 7 58 94} 9811118} 9 2] 207 | 228 
28) y! Virginis.....| 4 [14 53 |12 25 85 |109 [15 5) 113 23} 208 | 239 
30 x Virginis 4 ll 16+ 8 40 ee e e ee e 
May 26} Virginis .....|4.5]17 15 |12 56 10 | 24 65 113.17] 347 
\ 29) Scorpii......| 3 68 | 90 [19 17 |14 47] 259 | 288 
June 3/35 Capricorni...| 6 ef eo feos 
w Sagittarii....| 6 [19 55 (13 22} 230 |231 
29 a Sagittarii.,.. 5.6 188 146 l 34 15 1 250 266 
July Arietis.....-| 6 137 |100 [20 43 113 39 | 274°|235 
23) 5 Scorpii 108 118 6| 959} 215 |236 
27 Capricorni;,..| 6 67 | 79 27 4) 333 |352 
28/35 Capricorni... 6 135 18 299 110 3] 256 |231 
Aug. 7|139 Tauri....... 5.6]22 83 56 13 49 | 299 | 261 
2143 Sagittarii....| 5 307 |337 
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34 Occultations of Planets and fixed Stars by the Moon. 
é IMMERSION, 
3 
Date. Star'sName. | © | Side- | Angle from | Side- Angle from 
& real ean | Mean 
= | Time. | Time. N. | Ver-| Time. | Time.| oN. | Ver- 
Point. | tex. Point. | tex. 
1836, hmihm olfhmihm o 
23) Sagittarii.... 6 19 8 57 ee he 
Sagittarii.... 10 15 | 164 pi {10 51 | 224 | 236 
29) Piscium..... ll 4l ee e e e> 
Sept. Tauri 16 132 11] 274/291 
3/195 Tauri......+ 11 53 | 94 | 55 41 49 | 294 | 952 
6 x Cater .eeees 13 3 97 65 l 0 13 56 255 218 
595 | 125 i8 98 | 6 256 | 235 
Capricorni... 51 | 176 197 0 30 [12 27 | 241 | 267 
v2 Tauri. ik 12 eetlee . 
Oct, 47 Geminorum.,. 13 50 ee . ee ee 
3} Cancri 12 19 ee le . ee . 
15 Sagittarii.... 4 32 19 20 | 5 43} 287 |299 
1835 Capricorni... 11 3) 115 145] 1 543/12 4] 298 | 334 
20) Aquarii...... 14 1); 129 |165 | 4 563/14 57 | 291 | 330 
o Piscium’.....| 15 29 | 156 |192 | 6 30 {16 20 | 260 | 298 
Al Tauri 9 3] 138 | 9% 40 24/10 3} 273 232 
27) k Tauri ....... 9 37 | 138 | 95] 0 59 {10 34} 262 
c Geminorum,, 12 19 63 | 19] 3 58 [13 21 | 297 | 254 
Nov. 2/42 Leonis ...... 17 30 25 | 019 24 {18 34] 278 | 265 
3 Sagittarii.... 447) 142 |165 50*| 5 27 | 216 | 244 
59 Sagittarii.... 3 42 ee lee ee . 
¢? Aquarii.,.... 327] 198 19 | 4 36 | 286 |264 
1153 Arietis ...... 15 27 | 139 |178 } 8 27 {16 22 | 258 | 299 
Al 18 42 95 |133 fll 44 35 | 284 | 318 
Dec. 6 Virginis ..... 21 81 | 541) 16 {18 24 | 207 | 189 
Capricorni ... 6 23} 180 |201 } 0 21 | 655} 238 | 263 
47 Geminorum., 12 44} 131 |129]7 51 40 | 216 | 232 
LCancri... 10 43 | 140 | 99] 5 41 27 | 208 | 172 
27/42 Leonis....... 115) 8193 41/839; 2124175 
+ A near approach. {¢ Star below the horizon, -* Star setting. 


1V.—HEIGHT of HIGH WATER at the LONDON DOCKS, 1836. 


From a careful examination of the errors of the tide predictions in the 
British Almanac and Companion of last year, with observations made at 
the London and St. Katherine Docks, it seems that the time of High 
Water, when the moon passes the meridian at 12 o’clock, with parallax 
57/, the declinations of the luminaries being equal, is now 2" 6™, and not 
1" 57™, as stated in the Companion to the Almanac of last year; more- 
over the height of the high water at the London Docks above the sill of 
the Dock gates, under the same circumstances, appears to be two inches 
less than formerly, before the Old London Bridge was removed. With 
these alterations* the Tables used in calculating the tide predictions of 
the British Almanac, are the same as those given in p.16 of the Com- 
panion for 1835. 

* That is,the semi-menstrual inequality for the interval.has been increased through- 
out by 9 minutes, and that for the heights has been decreased by 2 inches. 
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V.—BILL OF MORTALITY FOR LONDON, 
From December 10, 1833, to December 9, 1834. 


DISEASES, &c, 


Of the number buried were :— 


Age and debility. 2333 | Indigestion . 
Apoplexy . 360 | inflammation 1723 
Asthma 796 of the bowels 
Cancer 108 and stomach 347 
Child-birth 289 of the brain 207 
Cholera 630 of the lungs 
Consumption 3792 and pleura 375 
Constipation of the bowels Influenza 
Convulsions . 1875 | [Insanity 170 
Croup e ] 44 Jaundice e 54 
Dentition, or teething 395 | Jaw-locked 8 
Diabetes e 5 | Liver, diseased 287 
Diarrhea. 32 | Measles 528 
Dropsy 836 | Miscarria ° 19 
Dropsy on the brain - 682 | Mortification . . » «225 
Dropsy on the chest ° 56 | Paralysis ° ° - 158 
Dysentery . 10 | Rheumatism. 24 
Erysipelas. 51 | Small-pox 334 
Fever 497 | Sore-throatand Quinsy . 35 
——, intermittent or Ague 12 | Spasm . 88 
—, Scarlet 523 | Stone and Gravel . 21 
—, Typhus 90 | Stricture 7 
Gout. ° 70 | Tumour 27 
Hemorrhage 38 | Venereal 11 
Heart, diseased 110 | Worms 5 
Hernia 16 | Unknown causes 949 
Hooping -cough 602 | S:ill-born - 1008 
CASUALTIES. 
‘Drowned ° ° . 125 | Killed by various accidents 155 
Died by visitation of God 38 | Murdered ° . . 5 
Excessive drinking . 4 | Poisoned 10 
Found dead , e 16 | Suicides 42 
Males . 13,601 ales 10,811 
Christened) Females 13,615 Buried{ Females 10,868 
Total . 27,216 Total . 21,679 


Still-born 1009 | Fifty and under Sixty 1979 
Under Two years ofage . 4956 | Sixty and under Seventy . 1978 
Two and under Five years 2044 | Seventy and under Eighty 1611 
Five and under Ten « 988 | Eighty and under Ninety . 739 
Ten and under Twenty . 850 | Ninety and undera Hundred 86 
Twenty and under Thirty . 1520 | One Hundred . ° e 1 
Thirty and under Forty . 1892 | One Hundredand One 

Forty and under Fifty . 2025 


Decrease in the burials reported this year, 4898. 

The Clerks of the parishes of St. Bartholomew the Less; All Saints; Poplar, St. 

George's, Queen Square; St. George’s, Hanover Square; and St. John’s, Wapping; 
neglected to make any Report of Christenings and Burials this year. 

There have been executed this year, within the limits of the Bills of Mortality, 3, . 

but none reported to have been buried as such, 
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PART ITI. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


VI—STATE OF CRIME IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue frequency with which we have recurred to the subject of 
criminal statistics is a sufficient evidence of the opinion we 
entertain of itsimportance. If there be one matter affecting the 
community at large, which more than any other it is desirable to 
submit to examination, it is the progress of society in moral con- 
duct, as shown by. the state of its criminal calendar. 

rom year to year, statements have accordingly been inserted 
in this work, exhibiting the number of persons tried and con- 
victed, with the sentences passed upon them ; and occasionally 
the progress thus shown has been subjected to examination and 
comment, with the view of ascertaining the true state of the case, 
and of determining whether, after taking into the account, not 
merely the number of offenders comparatively with the population, 
but also the nature of their crimes, the progress of society in the 
United. Kingdom. has, in this respect, been such as should afford 
satisfaction, or the reverse,-to the inquirer. 

With the same view we inserted in the “ Companion for 1835” 
an analysis of the annual reports upon the State of Crime in 
France, made by the Minister of Justice in that kingdom during the 
seven years from 1826 to 1832 ; and we then endeavoured to insti- 
tute a comparison thereon between the criminal returns of the two 
countries. This is a task which must always be difficult of accom- 
plishment, on account of the many dissimilarities in the condition 
and the habits of the two people, as well as of the laws by which 
they are governed. Another obstacle was, at that time, presented 
to the satisfactory performance of such a comparison, by the 
manner in which the respective returns of the two countries were 
compiled ; and although this difficulty is now in part removed by 
the much amended form given to the criminal returns for the year 
1834, in England and Wales, the perplexities attending the task 
are far from being cleared up, nor is it likely, for the reasons 
already given, that they should ever be wholly removed. 

The amendment here noticed in the returns for England and 
Wales extends not merely to matters of form and arrangement, 
but to the amount of useful information which they communicate. 
It is to be hoped that in future years other points of interest will 
be included, and that the improvement will be made to apply also 
to the criminal statistics of the remaining portions of the kingdom. 
In the meanwhile, the task which we now resume of analyzing the 
state and progress of our moral condition, with relation to past 
years, and in comparison with France, will be much simplified by 
the greater fulness of the materials and the clearer form in which 
they present themselves, 
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_ The particulars as to which the improved returns differ from 
those of former years, are as follow :— 
The actual and comparative state of crime is shown in every 
county, the statement for each being complete in itself on all the 
points embraced by the tables. In former years, with the excep- 
tion of the metropolitan county, for which a separate return was 
given, the criminals for the whole of England and Wales were 
thrown together, and thus was prevented all useful examination 
into the particular causes which might have encouraged or re- 
pressed different species of offences. When it is considered that 
the Proportion of offenders to the population varies in different 
parts of the kingdom from 1 in 290 to 1 in 8054,—that the cen- 
tesimal proportion of offences against the person varies among 
the different counties from 1°75 to 57° 14,— and of offences against 
property from 4°25 to 96°08,—it must be plain that an important 
field for investigations of this nature is opened. 

In like manner the sexes of offenders are distinguished in each 
county, and the nature of the offences committed by each. is 

_ stated. In previous returns the only information given upon this 
head consisted in a statement of the gross number of females in- 
cluded in the whole returns. 

The ages of offenders are now stated, which was never done 
before ; and this information can hardly fail to lead to beneficial 
results, when it is seen that among the delinquents in the dif- 
ferent counties those under 16 years of age vary in the proportion 
of 2°94 to 24°02. . 

A considerable number of offenders are every year sentenced to 
death, or have that sentence recorded against them; but as to 
whom the extremity of the law is not carried into execution. 
Formerly no explanation was given as to the punishments sub- 
stituted for the penalty of death. This omission is here sup- 

* plied, and it is not improbable that by this means the dispropor- 
tion between the threatenings of the law and the correctives 
actually applied, may lead to the remoyal of many anomalies from 
our penal code, in which, notwithstanding the many amendments 
that have been made of late, it thus appears there is still much 
requiring alteration. Out of 480 criminals sentenced to death 
in 1834 only 34 were executed. 
And of the remaining 446 there were 
transported for life 812 


14 years 43 

7 years . 30 

Imprisoned between | and2 years . 11 

9 » 6 months and 1 year 38 

99 under6 months .. 11 


In addition to the material alterations already mentioned, the 
returns for 1834 present a classification of offences according to 
their natural divisions, instead of the barbarous alphabetical 
arrangement formerly adopted. This latter improvement is 
strikingly shown in the following Table, in which an attempt 1s 
‘made to exhibit the comparative state of erime and 
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Wales during each of the last ten years, by transposing the 
alphabetical lists of offences, as given previously to 1834, so as 
to exhibit them in agreement with the classification now adopted. 
Independent of the improvement introduced by the classification 
of crimes, it will be seen by inspection of the table, and by the 
notes appended to it, how much more distinct and complete is the 
information which belongs to the concluding year of the series, 
and which renders any comparison of the then state of crime 
with that of the preceding years, vague and unsatisfactory. _In 
the amended tables, offences are divided into the two leading 
classes of crimes against the person, and crimes against property. 
This latter class is subdivided into four minor classes; and there 
is yet another division for offences not included in the other five 
classes. Thus there are altogether six divisions, in each of which 
the actual offence is specified. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Table showing the total Number of Persons committed for Trial or 
Bailed in each of the last Ten Years. 


OFFENCES. | 1825 | 1826 | 1827 | 1828 | 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | 1832 | 1833 | 1834 


No. 1.—Offences 
against the Person. 
urder. . 2 94 7 65 83 4 65 57 66 52 86 
Shooting at, stab-| 115 84 
bing, administer- 

ing poison, &c. 
with intent to mur- 
der, maim, &c. 


Manslaughter, .{ 122) 14)} 141} 149} 195] 14} 150] 215] 
+Other capital off.| 165} 193) 223) 246 242) 951] 244] 999) 316] 369 
* Abduction ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2 
Bigamy. . . . 33] 42) 33) 85 
Child stealing 44 9} 4 4 5 6 5 4 7 
Assaults . «| oe 


» On peace 
Officers in the exe- 
cutiun of their duly| .. 


Totalof No.1l..] 475) 482) 549) 5! 571} 583} 599) 712; 750) 2,455 
No. 2.— Offences 


inst property, 
Sacrilege . . . 2 4 10 12 16 g 12 14 13 12 
Burglary . . . 428) 47 72) 249) 155) (152) 175 9s} 927 
}Breaking into dw.| 150) 168) 300) 689 


houses, shops, &c. 
*Misdemean. with| ee 
intent to commit 


the above offences 

Robbery . . .- 307} 381) 317 301 573] 382: 394) 341 
*Assauits with in- 

tent to reb, and 

demanding prop. 
with menaces 
Stealing in dw.| .. ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 


houses, rsous 
therein being put 
in fear 
Piracy e e e e 2 ee ee ee 47 5 ee 2 


« TotalefNo,2..] 771} 1,263) 1,267| 1,518) 1,574) 1,433) 1,459 
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OFFENCES. | 1825 | 1826 | 1827 | 1828 | 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | 1832 | 1833 | 1834 


No, 3.—Qffences 
against property, 
without 
violence. 
Cattle-stealing . 24 
Horse-stealing . 
Sheep-stealing . 166} 190 


45} 38 30 30 28 53 33 30 

229) 177; 184) 177) 179) 216) 222) 170 
251) 201) 237) 297} 253} 298) 266 

Larceny, to value} 265) 300) 295] 117) 119) 134) 169} 180) 173 

of 5/ in dw. houses : 


Larceny from the | 1,055} 1,081 1,079] 1,138! 1,934] 1,421] 1,748] 1,757] 1,794 
shareeny by. ser- 
vants, simple, &c. 
Misdemean, with ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee 23 
intent to steal 
105) 143] 15a| 1ga} 191] 2331 
Stealing letters & 3 -3} 8 4 8 


Post-Office 
servants 

Receiving stolen 531} 463] :581| 559| 730 


406 

goods 
Frauds & attempts | 302] 3279) 310| 384] 358] 390 
to defraud 


Total of No.3. . 12,322 13,691 14,937 13,572 15,532 15,096 15,331 17,267 16 ,673}16,608 


No. 4.— Malicious 
offences against 
A property ) 
rson ( ee ee 
piantat. heaths, &c. 
Attempts to com-| ee oe ee ee oe ee oe 8 
arson, 
re to crops, &c. . 
Riot, & felonious oe 62]. oe 14] 67 31 
— build- 
ings, &c. 
Destroying thresh- ee eo ee ee ee 40 921 22 5 
ing-machines 
*Destroying hop- ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 2 
trees 
rubs growing,&c. 
ing cattle 
Sending letters 5 3 3 i 4 62 € 12 
threatening to 
burn houses, &c. 
*Other malicious off.| oe ee oe ee ee ee ee 


_ TotalofNo.4 . 36) 25 35 44 95} 1,245) 29%) 145) 169 


No. 5.—Forgery, 
and offences against 
the currency. 
Forging & utterin ee ee ee ve ee oo ee 
forged wills an 
powers of attorney 
for the transfer of 
receipt of 

ividends 
Forging Bank of 4 1 38 ll 14 € 2 

England notes . 
Forging other in- 32} 53} 40) 56 
aving in es-| 
sion, &c. Torged 
bank of Eng. notes | 


ee ee l 


Counterfeiting the 3 21 10 i 38 10 
current coin and 


‘were 

Having in posses-| 21 329] 357 
ments for coining ; 
off countf. coin, &c. 
Total of No.5 . 2491 393] 337] 371] +368] 386] 469] 431 
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OFFENCES. | 1825 | 1826 | 1897 | [28 | 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | 1832 | 1833 | 1834 


No. 6.—Other of- 
ces not incl 
en the above classes. 
to aid smugglers 
*Deer-stealing, and ee @e ee ee ee ee ee ee 
feloniously resist- 
ing deer-keepers . 
Being armed, &c. 151} 182) 284 366) 230, 141) 1035) 213) 186) 
to take game by 
night; taking game 
by night & 
ing game-Keepers 
eTaking & destroy. oe ae oe. ee ee oe ee ee ee 13 
ing fish in enclosed 
water , : 
Being at under 4 12 13} , 
sentence of transp. 
*Prison - breaking, ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ae 17 
harbouring, and 
aiding the escape 


S 
«3 
@ 


of felons 
Perjury and subor-| 14 16} 16 10} 18 16 14 19. 
nation of perjury | 
*Administering un- se ee ee ee ee ee ee ‘ee 23 
Conspiring to raise ee ee e ee ee ee ee ee ee 15 
the rate of wages 
Riot, breach of the e ee oe ee ee oe ee ee ee 759 
eace, poun 
efusing| | 47 
escue r ee ee. ee. ee. ee ee ee 
to aid -officers 
Ki disorderly ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 125 
Felonies not i lud- ee ee ee ee te ee ae oe ee 10 
ed in the above 


denominations 
Misdemeanors, &c.}| 416) 389} 428} 360) 391) 338 332| 305} 397 


Total of No.6. | 584) 598) 757] 760} +639} +507] 463} 536] 609, 1,336 
Granp Torat. . {14,437/16, 164/17, 924|16,564|18,675 18, 107/19,647|20,829 20,072.22, 451 


Nots.—Previously to the year 1834, the offences printed in Italics were not inciuded 
in these Rrra tables. If those are taken away, the number charged. in 1834 would 
have been 19,927. 
~ Also—the offences distinguished by an Aterisk (*) were not —— distinguished, but 
were placed under the heads of “ felonies and misdemeanours not included in the above 
denominations,” which occur the last in the foregoing list. “‘ Stealing in dwelling-houses, 
persons therein being put in fear,” was placed under the head “ robbery.” “ Forging and 
uttering forged wills and powers of attorney,” was placed under the head “ forging and 
uttering other forged instruments.” 

+ Eight different kinds of offences are specified under this head in the tables for 1834, 

+t Three different kinds of offences are specified under this head in the tables for 1834. 

§ Five different kinds of offences are specified under this head in the tables for 1834. 

Four different kinds of offences are specified under this head in the tables for 1834. 


The classification adopted in 1834 might, with advantage, 
have been still more extended ; and although we could not hope 
to obtain all the minutizee found in the French tables, and de- 
scribed in the “Companion for 1835,” yet some important parti- 
culars:might be added, without mueh additional labour being 
required for obtaining them. Not only the ages, but the stations 
in life of the offenders, might be given. Information as to the 
degree of instruction which each offender has received, is also of 
the first importance, in order clearly to establish the exact value 


of education; and to solve thereby the problem—how far instruc- — 
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tion tends to lessen crime,—and how far the present imperfect 
moral education afforded to the lower‘orders proves a safeguard 
in after life. Data might thus be obtained, which would lead to 
some approximation towards a good system of national instruc- 
tion. Itmight be learned how most effectively moral and religious 
principles might be called forth and confirmed; and thence, how 
the number of those, who are exposed to what has hitherto been 
the contagion of a prison, might be most materially lessened. 
Another very important point of knowledge would arise from 
distinguishing the number of offenders who have been committed 
more than once, and for ascertaining the length of'time which has 
elapsed between each such committal. In the tables before us 
these particulars are altogether unnoticed ; and, therefore, though 
they accurately show the number of indictable offences committed, 
they do not give the real number of offenders, which is, no doubt, 
much less than that of the offences, since it is well known that 
many prisoners appear at the bar of justice more. than once. In 
the minutes of evidence on secondary punishments recently laid 
before parliament, Mr. Chesterton, Governor of the House of 
Correction in Coldbath-fields, states, that some - prisoners have 
been recommitted to that prison a dozen times; and that a boy 
only ten years of age was then an inmate who had been there 
eight times. The returns respecting the gaols of England and 
Wales, which have just been delivered to the Members of both - 
Houses, furnish particular accounts of each gaol and house of 
correction in the country, and by these returns the defect just 
mentioned is in some measure so supplied. The number of recom- 
mittals in each prison is there stated, but these include likewise the 
recommittals of thatclass of culprits who are sentenced. by magis- 
trates to imprisonment on summary conviction’ without being 
tried by a jury, whereas the number of offenders, as shown in the 
tables under examination, comprehend only those who are com- 


‘mitted for trial for indictable offences ; neither is the period stated 


which has elapsed between each committal. Though but an im- 
perfect approximation to the truth, we have drawn out an abstract 
of these particulars from the returns, and have given it in con- 
nexion with the following table, which shows the. comparative 
and absolute state of crime in each county; we have : $0, 
hoping that in future years this very desirable information will be 
given in a more satisfactory manner. At present; neither the 
offenders’ nor offences are sufficiently defined to warrant our 
drawing any eonclusions, whereby to discover that mode of disci- 
pline pursued in the respective prisons which has proved the most 
efficacious in arresting crime, or which has caused the enlarged 
offenders more quickly to relapse into their former habits. There 
is nothing in this statement which, unless it be combined with 
other data, will show whether imprisonment in a gaol, where the 
criminals are allowed to congregate together, tends to the increase 
of crime, or in what cases a judicious course of prison-discipline 
is found to reform as well as to punish the individual. Next to 
the means of preventing crime, this discovery is the most valuable 
to the community at large, which these statistical collections are 
capable of affording. 
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Proportion of Offenders to the Population in each ] Ww : . 
Conuty of England and Wales; showidly, alao, | Nember of Re commitials snd at 
the Centesimal Proportionsof Male and Fe- each Count 
male Offenders in each County. y 
it 
i Number of Prisoners who | ¢ ¢ 
Proportion of have been committed 
a 
ne Males. Females4 Once.|Twice, times.| more. 
England and Wales | lin 619 | 84 16 ee =| 22,451 
Bristol (City) . l in 290 85 15 ee ee ee 204 
Middlesex. . .| lin 336 | 76 24 3280 | 1151 | 620 | 1256 | 4037 
Surrey. . + -|lin 464] 81 19 309 | 1 84} 155 1049 
Lancaster, .j| lin 481 | 79 21 418} 17 45 37 2778 
Chester . lin 86 14 19} 16 8 684 
Hereford lin 510} 86 14 15 4 3 218 
Warwick . . lin 510! 85 15 78 61 14 25 6€0 
Southampton. . lin 536 | 89 120} 24) 586 
Norfolk . lin 552] 91 9 331 20 47 | 2% 706 
_ Essex. in 554] 92 | | 195] 55] 56) 537 
Worcester. . . | lin 561] 83 15 40} 18) 2l 377 
Berks‘. lin 580] 90 10 2g} 14 5 4 280 
Oxford. . «| lin 581] 91 9 150 44| 24) 28) 262 
fr Bedford . . .| lin 582] 96 4 52] 928 lo} 13 164 
Hertford . .| lin 592] 94 6 12} 10) 1} 242 
Somerset . . . | lin 597] 87 13 374) 147) 51] 53] 677 
Nottingham lin 606] 89 11 125} 54} 26] 61 372 
Gloucester . . lin 611 84 16 61 14 18 16 537 
: Suffolk. . . . {lin 612] 91 9 93 20 13 10 484 
ae _ Northampton, .j lin 616] 94 6 101 ls} 13 291 
Kent e l in 618 87 13 118 7 76 715 
4 Leicester . « .j| lin 620} 91 9 151 48 17 18 318 
; i Buckingham . . | lin 632} 94 6 15 7 8 5 232 
‘Stafford . . . | lin 86 14 49] 17 7| 16) 649 
Sussex. . | lin 675] 89 11 142 49| 23 13 403 
. Monmouth . lin 7 86 14 35 6] 133 
Cambridge . lin 7 92 8 38; 21} 10 8 193 
Dorset @ in 758 86 14 91 929 4 4 210 
- Lincoln , . lin 771) 90 10 103} 37 6 4l2 
Rutland . lin 775 | 92 8 5 3 l 1 25 
Salop lin 848 87 13 20 5 2 4 263 
Devon @ in 831 80 20 124 40 10 7 561 
York @ lin 956 85 15 705 ¢72 lll 1¢0 1434 
Denbigh . . lin l072| 87 13 1 1 78 
Huntingdon . .| lin 1086 | 90 10 5 3 1 49 
Glamorgan . lin 78 22 53; 14 2 3 115 
Derby. « «| lin 1223| 9% 5 68} 20 6 194 
Durham. . lin1270| 82 18 34 20 
j Brecon . eee lin 1291 89 ll 1 ee ee ee 37 
Radnor . . «| lin1369/ 83 17 oe es eo oe 18 
Cornwall . . 1in1406| 83 17 77 17 17 214 
Northumberland , | 1 in 1639 | 76 24 99 35 18} 28 136 
Merioneth. | Lin 1682/| 7 24 2] oe oe 21 
Montgomery . . | 1in 1955 | 79 21 10 6 l 34 
Westmorland, .|1in1966 | 93 1] .. 28 
Cumberland , . |1in 1996} 84 16 8 6 4 85 
Camarvon . | Lin2215| 73 27 lj] .. ee ee 30 
Pembroke lin 2627 13 ee ee ee ee 3l 
Flint @ 1 in 2858 5 3 ee ee ee 21 
Carmarthen , . | 1 in2878| 63 37 4 ee ee 35 
Cardigan eee l in 4049 94 6 ee ee ee 1 16 
Anglesea eee 1 in 8054 67 33 ee ee ee oe 6 
In the tables before us, not only is the nature of the crimes 
committed, distinctly specified in each division, but there is also 
exhibited at one view the number of persons convicted and ac- 


quitted, the actual punishments inflicted, and the age and sex of 
each particular delinquent. An abstract, including some of these 
particulars, is given in the following table, to which is added the 
centesimal proportion of offenders in each class, a 
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The proportion of offenders to the whole population of England 
and Wales is shown to be 1 in 619; the proportion of convicted 
offenders to the population is 1 in 868, andof those acquitted 
1 in 2159%—about 100 in 349, or between one-fourth ‘and one- 
third of the whole number of offenders being found not guilty. 
Among those accused of “ malicious offences against property,” 
the convicted offenders are fewer than those acquitted ; with this — 
exception, the proportion of convictions to acquittals is least in 
“ offences committed against the person; which arises no doubt 
in some measure from the fact, that many of these cases are 
assaults committed under extenuating’circumstances. Chargesof 
manslaughter also are sometimes found by the verdict of the jury 
to be justifiable homicide. Out of 1578 persons committed for 
assaults, 514, or nearly one-third, were acquitted. Those accused 
of manslaughter were 228, of whom 119, or nearly one-half, were 
acquitted. Eighty-six persons were committed for murder, and 
67, or more than thive fourths of the whole, were acquitted ; 62 
were tried for arson (capital offence), and 42, or more than two- — 
thirds, were acquitted ; 41 were committed for killing and maim- 
ing cattle, and 26, or more than three-fifths, were acquitted. In 
the first class, out of 338 committed for capital offences, only 95, - 
or between one-third and one-fourth, were sentenced to death; 
and in the fourth class, out of 73, rather more than one-third (26) 
received that sentence. Only 24, or about one-fourth, out of 
the 95 offenders of the first class just mentioned, were actually: 
executed, and of the 26 in the fourth class only 8 were sceouled. 
In class second, 240 were condemned to death, and only two had 
the sentence really executed upon them. Finally, of the whole 
number, 480, sentenced to death, only 34, as already mentioned, 
or about one-fourteenth, had the sentence put in force. 

The above statements clearly prove that the greatest proportion 
of acquittals occurs in those cases to which the law has awarded . 
capital punishment. Must not this consideration force upon us 
the conviction of the very faulty state of our criminal code?. The 
severity of the sentence is too great for the offence, and humanity 
shudders at the unjust infliction; the law awatds it,-but public 
feeling refuses to enforce it, and many..who are really guilty 
escape with impunity, because their fellow-creatures cannot con- 
sent to what they consider their legal,murder. Many convicted 
criminals who, under the provisions of the law, are condemned 
to death, do not have sentence actually passed upon them, 
but only recorded against them, whereby they becomé liable to - 
certain civil disqualifications, and this recording thu’ forms a 
penalty superadded to the commuted punishment. ~But we are 
ata loss to understand why this additional inconsistency, which 
is of recent introduction, should be alleged as affording an excuse 
for the unreasonable and preposterous difference between the 
punishment attached to the crime by law, and that which is really 
adjudged. A discretionary power is thus left in the hands of the 
ministers of justice, which in itself is a sufficient objection to the 
system, 
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We find from reference to the tables, that of the twelve offenders 
in class No. 6, who were condemned to death, five were found 
guilty of being at large under sentence of transportation; and 
seven were found guilty of assembling armed to aid smugglers. 
The actual punishment inflicted on the first part of these offend- 
ers was, retransportation; and on the latter, imprisonment. One 
offender, for two years and above one year; the remainder for one 
year and above six months. The inconsistency and uncertainty 
of the law in this respect have a most pernicious effect on the 
morals of the community, and rather serve as an incentive, than 
as a preventive, to crime. It is now an acknowledged truth that 
punishment, to be efficacious, should be certain and defined. It 
should also, as far as possible, be proportionate in severity to the 
degree of guilt, or even rather below what is merited; so that the 
sympathy of the public should not be excited on the side of the 
offender. How different is the case as regards our criminal 
code at present, which is at direct variance with reason, policy, 
and humanity ! Surely the attention of the Legislature must soon 
be directed to a rigid investigation of this subject. . 

The following are the proportions of the whole number of the 
convictions to the acquittals in each division :— 


Divisions. | Convictions. | Acquittals. 
No.l... | 100 69.60 
2 . . 100 42.10 
4. . 100 145.45 
e100 16.10 
6. | 190 45.00 


In the following table the centesimal proportion of each age. to 
the whole population above ten years has been calculated from 
the population tables of 1821, on the assumption that there are no 
criminals under the age of ten years * :— 


* This assumption is unhappily not quite correct. Mr. Wakefield, in his evidence 
before the Committee on Secondary Punishments, states, that a child 7 years old 
was tried for pig-stealing; and another, 8 years old, for horse-stealing. Mr. Capper 
also states before the same Committee, that there was a boy 9 years of age on board 
the hulks deemed to be incorrigible. But these exceptions cannot be numerous, 
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An examination of this table shows that the amount of crime 
among the male population is, in a very great proportion, more 
than that among the females. In every 100 offenders, only 16 are 
females. In class No. 1, or offences against the person, the 
female offenders are in the proportion of 10°3867, or rather more 
than 103 percent. In No. 2, they form only 5°827, or not quite 53 
per cent. on the whole. This disproportion is quite in accordance 
with natural causes ; the weaker sex not being in general able, 
with any hope of success, to resort to personal violence in the 
commission of crime. In the remaining classes, where the of- 
fences are not attended with violence, the proportional difference 
between the two sexes becomes less. In No. 3, the number of 
female offenders is 22°03 per cent. of the whole. In No. 5, it 
rises' to 43°189, or 43 3; percent. In No. 6, or offences not in- 
cluded in the preceding classes, the proportion is 10°596, or 
rather more than 104 per cent.; and in No. 4, or malicious of- 
fences against property, it is only 8 per cent. 

The large proportion of juvenile offenders is a grievous fact, 
which must bring home to every thinking mind, the strong ne- 
cessity of affording, as far as possible, a moral education to the 
mass of the people. Before the age of 16, there are 2604 offenders, 
or more than 11 per cent. of the whole number: by far the 
greater proportion of these are committed for crimes against pro- 
perty, without violence. It is in after years that these youthful 
delinquents become hardened and depraved criminals *. Could 
their early initiation and contamination be prevented by timely 
instruction, or could their onward course in vice be arrested by a 
judicious system of prison-discipline, how much would the melan- 
choly amount of crime, at every age, be diminished! Between 
the ages of 16 and 21, there is a fearful increase of the number of 
offenders, while the nature of their crimes becomes of a darker 
hue. . Between 21 and 30, there is still a progressive increase in 
the absolute number, and a much greater increase in crimes 
which are committed against the person; much more than a third 
of the whole number of this class of offences being perpetrated by 
individuals between those ages. Between the ages of 16 and 30, 


* That the contagion of a prison has a most pernicious influence in furthering the 
onward course of vice, among these wretched children, there can be no doubt. The 
following remarks, which apply to the subject, are taken from the Third Report of a 
Select Committee appointed by the House of Lords to inquire into the state of the 
prisons of this country. ‘ If the effectual separation of convicted criminals be de- 
sirable for all, it is absolutely necessary for these unhappy victims of early depravity : 
among them are some of a very tender age—under ten years; and as it is a rule not 
to transport them till they are fourteen years old, their confinement on board the 
hulks may last, in such cases, for four or five years, during which time their unavoid- 
able intercourse with one another must give them innumerable opportunities of con- 
taminating each other’s minds, and thus rendeiing their confinement not a salu 
preparation for an ultimate change of country, but a hot-bed of vice, destined to ex- 
eee in all its maturity in a new and congenial soil.’ Whenthe Committee visited the 

Juryalus, convict-ship, there were on board that vessel 250 boys, almost all of them 
under fifteen years of age. The Committee earnestly recommend that the practice of 
confining them in the hulks should be altogether abandoned with the least possible 
delay, and other means provided “ for the accomplishment of an object so important 
as the’ due custody, the effective punishment, and the timely reformation of that large 
class of juvenile offenders, whom the ingenuity of more mature and experienced de- _ 
linquents renders the instruments of so much and such increasing criminality.”—P.3. 
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there is by far the greatest amount of crime; considerably more 
than half of the number of offenders, of every age, is included in 
these periods, although less than one third of the whole popula- 
tion is comprised between these ages. 

The tables showing the number of criminal offenders, &c., 
throughout Scotland, in 1834, are deficient in perspicuity and ar-. 
rangement; and even after the most careful examination of them, 
it is extremely difficult to present any satisfactory comparison of 
facts, whereby a clear view may at once be taken of the actual 
state of crime in the respective counties, The offences are de- 
scribed without any attempt at classification, and the method of 
arrangement is such as to present a few figures diffused over a 
large surface of columns, in a manner which renders it impossible. 
to ascertain any useful results by a mere inspection. By this 
arrangement in one instance, particulars of only five offences,— 
and in another, of only 82 offenders,—occupy four folio pages 
containing 64 columns. We have, with some difficulty, endea- 
voured to condense and classify these scattered materials, and, as 
much as possible, to bring them under tabular forms, similar to 
those already adopted in the tables of England and Wales. In 
the following table the offences have accordingly been classified 
in the six divisions under which they are placed in the foregoing 
tables, distinguishing male from female offenders. The ages are 
not given in these returns. 
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State of Crime in Scotland. 


ScoTLanp. 
Table showing the total Number of Persons committed for Trial or 
- Bailed in 1834. 


Number of Persons com- 
NATURE OF OFFENCES COMMITTED. __ | Mitted for Trial in 1834. 


M. F. Total. 


No. against the Person. 

Stabbing, &c. « & 5 5 
Other capitaloffences . 25 1 26 
Assaults on officers ofthe Law 2 

Total Nol. 718. 72 790 

No. 2.— Offences against property, committed with violence. 

House breabing, with tosteal , ° 4 4 
Theft by house-breaking 224 42 266 
Robbery and assault . 3 ae 3 
Mobbing, rioting, assault, and invading of property 25 ee ee 

Total No.’ 2. .256 42 298 

4 No, 3.—Offences against property, committed without 
violence. 

Reset of theft . 37 43 80 
Breach of trust and embezzlement . ° . ° 31 2 33 
Fraud, 18 23 
Stealing from wrecked vessels. 8 on 8 

Total No. 3. e e e 845 380 1 

No. 4.—Malicious offences against yperty. 

Wilful fire-raising 12 3 15 
Malicious or culpable mischief 29 ee 29 
Mobbing, rioting, and malicious mischief 4 
Vagrancy, and breaking windows, &c. . . : 5 oe 5 


No. 5.—Forgery and offences against the currency. 


Forgery, uttering forged documents, &c. , . e 40 5 
Issuing and being possessed of base coin . ° 16 33 49 
Total No. 5B 56 38 94 
No.6 offences not included in the above classes, ‘ 
Freaddlent bankruptcy and perjury : : : 3 oe 3 
i Breaking of the peace, &c. . | 16 94 
Extorting money by threatening letters, &e. 2h 2 
Rioting, mobbing, &c. , 24 ae 24 
i Felonies and misdemeanouts, not included in the 87 35 | 122 

above denominations. 


Granp Toran. «© «© | 23195 586 | 2,711 
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In order that the reader may be enabled readily to draw a 
comparison between the state of crime in the different counties 
with those of England, we have drawn out the following table. 
In this, the first column of figures is formed by collecting and 
adding together the respective offences committed in each parti- 
cular county. The proportion of offenders to the population in 
each county is given in the second ‘column ; and the centesimal 
proportions of male and female offenders occupy the third and 
fourth columns. = 


Tasix showing the Number of Offenders in each County of Scotland. 
Also, proportion of Offenders to the Population in each County; and 


the Centesimal Proportions, of Male and Female Offenders in each 
County. 


Number | . Proportion of 
of Offenniers to the 

COUNTIES. Offenders Population. 

in each 

County. | Caleulated on the 

Census of 1831. F. 


872 22 
680 35 
1,560 7 
2,501 10 
2,209 18 
1,032 0 
3,538 | 7 0 
1,501 22 
1,339 55 
572 8 
1,011 30 
432 32 
4,279 37 
1,182 14 
906 18 
977 
2,872 27 
1,964 12, 
1,845 14 
834 21 
776 3 
780 
7,893 50 
1,763 16 
491 14 
551 19 
24,940 0 
652 
621 27 
590 8 
3,189 12 
406 27 


Berwick 
Bute 
Caithness . 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries e 
Edinburgh . 
Elgin e 
File . 
Forfar 
Haddington 
Inverness . 
Kincardine 
Kireudbright 
Lanark 
Linlithgow 
Nairn 
Orkney 
Peebles 
Perth 
Renfrew 
Ross and Cromarty 
Roxburgh ° 
Selkirk 
Stirling 


242 
3 


67 
11 
123 
8 
40 


Sutherland 
Wigton e 


N. B.—The returns from Kinross and Shetland were not received when the other 


returns were sent in on February, 1835, The commitials in these counties are far 
f:om being numerous, 
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The analysis to which we have subjected these Scottish returns 
for the purpose of forming this table has served very much to 
lessen our confidence in their accuracy. It will be found on 
examination, that in Ross and Cromarty, with a population of 
74,820 inhabitants, only three offenders are enumerated in the 
return; and in Orkney, only two offenders in 15,787 inhabitants. 
The great disproportion shown in the return for these and other 
counties, compared with the state of crime in manufacturing dis- 
tricts, causes us to pause before we draw conclusions from state- 
ments which, if they be not inaccurate as regards the counties so 
apparently exempt from crime, would lead us to suspect either a 
deplorable laxity on the part of the Police, or the existence of 
some circumstances of a local nature connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice ; since it is hardly possible to conceive.such great 
discrepancies in the moral habits of different divisions of the same 
people, subject to the same laws, and governed by the same 
usages. 

The following table, which offers a comparison between the 
nature of crime, punishment, &c., in England and Scotland, has 
been formed on the model of the Abstract given at page 45. 
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TRELAND. 


Table showing the total Number of Persons committed for Trial, or Bailed, 
in each of the last Seven Years. ; 


State of Crime in Ireland. 


Nature of the Crimes with which Number of Persons. 
persons were charged in the 
years «© © 1828 | 1829 | 1880 | 1831 | 1832.) 1833 | 1834- 
No. 1.—Qffences against the person. 
Murder. «© 381} 336) 277} 247) 429} 363 
Cutting and wounding feloniously 28) 45 39 26 19 23 26 
Manslaughter . . 92} 197} 148} 139) 180; 292; 210 
Other capitaloffences. . . . 267; 245) 304; 248) 279} 244) 302 
Assaults . . « « «| 4836} 5256) 4264) 4203) 4236] 5127) 6590 
Shooting of persons and assaults 
with intewt to murder . 108; 133) 65) 75) 102) 9% 
Bigamy © © @ 30 9 4 7 6 9 
Abduction»... 60} 61) 38) 58} 
Total No.1. . . | 5830] 6282) .5173| 4976) 5283} 6935] 7688 
No. 2.—Offences against property 
committed with violence. 
Burglary . e . e e e e 167 161 903 219 191 164 144 
Highway robbery e ry e 73 82 85 81 98 89 93 
Assaults with intent torob . . 42 31 93 53 61 56 
Writing and sending threatening _ 4 
letters e e e e 23 10 4 32 26 43 14 
Total No.2. . 328} 425] 357| 307 


No. 3.—Offences against property 
committed wit violence. 
Cattle-stealing (not otherwise de- 
seri 
Horse-stealing 
Cow-stealing . 
Sheep-stealing . 
Pig-stealing . 
Embezzlement . 


oe? @ ee 
or mee 


Office 
Receiving stolen 
Larceny (not otherwise described) 
———— from house or shop, and 

housebreaking . « 


from person. . + « 
Mail robbery ee @ 


Total No.3. 
No. 4.—Malicious offences against 
property. 
maiming, and killing 


Arson . 
Houghing, 
cattle 


54) 2 
53 
150} 139) 114 
| 
249, 254; 350. 
99 68 103 
605} 462} 4721 608 
219} 1 1744 161 
4 1 
5533] 5805] 4778| 4694| 5837 
40| 56] 50| 54 
14, 18} 96} 20 


Total No.4. . 
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Nature of the Crimes with which 
persons were charged in the 


Number of Persons, 


1829 


1830 | 1831 | 1832 


No. 5.— Forgery and offences 
against the currency. 

Coining © © 13 4 10 2 18 4 9 
Forgery of bank-notes, &c., and 

utteringthesame ... . 51 41 57 57 7 20 29 
Having forged bank-notes in pos- , 

session . e ee 10 2 ee ee 3 
Uttering counterfeit cuin. . 154) 138) 179} 128): 137 

Total No.5. . 231] 183, 972} 240, 205) 159] 178 
No. 6.—Other offences not included 
in the above classes. 

practices . «| oe ve ee 

Unlawfully marrying persons . 1 2 

Vagrancy . . 234 256, 36 

Seditious practices . . 9) 10, 

Riotous assembly . 928, 7 

- appearing arm y 

attacking dwelling- 

houses, or otherwise felonious . 53} 126; 118 

Felonies and misdemeanours not 

‘included in the above denomi- ; 

nations e e @ . 2680 2718 3165 


Total No. 6. 4020 


4077) 


4423| 4665) 5294 


7297 


Grand Total 14,592: 


[5,871 15,794)16, 192 


16,056 


17,819'21,381 


The return of persons charged with criminal offences, &c., in 
Ireland, for 1834, is framed in the same manner as the English 
tables were compiled previously to the | 
in agreement with the plan adopted with the tables for Scotland, 

possible, arranged the materials given in the Irish 
tables, under the same forms as those now adopted for England 


as far as 


and Wales. 


The Irish returns are, however, deficient in information in 
many important points, and furnish but a very imperfect view of 
the state of crime in a country where, unhappily, the mass of the 
people are more disposed to infringe on the law than in the 
neighbouring island ; and where, therefore, a more strict investi- 
gation as to the nature and causes of crime is required, 


year 1834, We have, 
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State of Crime in Ireland. 


Number of Offenders committed to the different Gaols in each County of 
Ireland during a period of Seven Years. 


Proportion 
of Offend- 
COUNTIES, &c. | 1823 | 1829 | 1830 | 1831 | 1832 | 1833 | 1834 | ers to po- 
pulation in 
Antrim . « « 454) 338) 533! 523) 373) 455] 1 in 696 
Armagh . 519} 490} 30i| 403) 397) 404] 350) 1 in 629 
Carlow . 228} 158; 220) 195) 236} 351); 3t3} 1 in 239 
Cavan ee e e 301 230 304 306 202 236 228) 1 in 999 
Clare @ 215 915 370 598 57 349 364 l in 109 
Cork . 97 969} 1021; 861} 1098} 1123) 1 in 627 
Cork City . | 483} 423} 502] 534) G11] 799] 1 in 135 
Donegal. 472| 527| 437) 445) 353] 472 79| 1 in 603 
Drogheda Town, . 66 34 48 43 34 80} 113) 1 in 154 
Dublin... 393| 366) 450) 413) 410) 456) 1 in 357 
Dublin City. . . 1982} 2096} 2128) 2384) 2005) 2371) 1 in 86 
Fermanagh . . . 397) 294) 283) 328; 34 361) 1 in 415 
Galway . . 458) 394) 483) 529) 489) 481) 640] 1 in 596 
Galway Town . . 136) 337; 127) 107) 145) in 229 
Kerry. « 944, 389) 468) 431 592) 1 in 444 
Kildare . . 7 325} 135} 174) 227) 490) 546) 1 in 199 
Kilkenny. . « « 221; 174 221) 171; 199 7; 408] 1 in 416 
Kilkenny City . . 115; 109) 1 116} 127; 190} 1 in 125 
King’s County . 563} 576) 313) 273) 971; 428) 505) 1 in 285 
Leitrim . . 380} 372) 282} 209) 9293) 389) 330) 1 in 429 
Limerick. . . . 255; 441] 431) 272} 640) 789) 1 in 3ld 
Limerick City . . 255) 346! 365) 326) 336] 420) 726) lin 9 
Londonderry .. . 237; 292) 260) 268 217! 351; 303] 1 in 
Longford. . 404; 429) 300) 391} 409) 590] 1 in 191 
Louth 218} 147) 164) 166) 199 83} 238) 1 in 451 
Mayo e e 346 387 8.9 1235 705 973 1487 in 246 
Meath 243; 247) 988} 240; 284) 361) 1 in 489 
Mohaghan . . . 352} 321) 310) 361} (279) 336} 435) 1 in 429 
Queen's County. . 189} 388, 454) 456} 528} C99) 1 in 208 
Roscommon. . 456) 455) 438) 528) 470! 544) 603) 1 in 414 
Sligo . 402} 559) 532) 505} 360) 423) 482) 1 in 356 
Tipperary . 519] 581; 4414) 1305| 1 in’308 
T yrone e 330 289 3)4 296 228 377 l In 
Waterford . . 224; 210, 196) 996) 218} 475] 1 in 312 
Waterford City. . 145) 133; 28} 151] 180}, 157} 9-162) 1 in 
Westmeath . . . 288} 336, 347) 320) 404) 543) 583) 1 in 235 
Wexford. 6 179| 224) +208} 2.45} S233] 1 in 578 
Wicklow. 103} 156) 133 111] 147} 1 in 897 
Total . . 1 in 363 
Of which there were, 
Females . . 2764; 2800, 3085| 3044; 2896] 2896) 3624 
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State of Crimé in Ireland. 


Abstract of the total Number of Persons charged with Offences in Ireland 
in the Year 1834, distinguished in classes according to the nature of 
the Offences, together with the result of the Accusations. 


OFFENCES, 


No bills 
found and no 


Committed 
for trial. 
Convicted. 
prosecuted. 
Sentenced to 
death. 


i 
i 


-No, 1.—Offences against the person . 
No.2.—Offences against property, 
committed with violence. . . .. 
No. 3—Offences against property, 
committed without violence. . . 
No. 4—Malicious offences against 
No. and offences against 
theeurfency . . . 
No.6—Other offences not included 
in the above classes . 5256 


81 


2 


ll 


Total. « «| 21,381 | 14,253 | 2535 


On those convicted the annexed sentences were passed :— 


Death e e e 
Transportation for life 
14 years e e 

Imprisonment for 3 years 

ss 2 years and above l year . 

1 year and above 6 months. 

6monthsand under .. 
Fine 


The imperfect and incomplete manner in which, till the pre- 

sent year, the English criminal tables have been made out, has 
hitherto prevented us from instituting any comparison between 
the state of crime in this country and in France. Even now we 
can only hope to approximate to the truth in consequence of the 
respective classifications of crime being different in the two coun- 
tries, and this difficulty is increased by the fact, that the moral 
turpitude of various crimes is by no means estimated alike in each 
country. 
In —_— many offences of a minor quality come before the 
“ correctional tribunals,” while in England they are tried in our 
criminal courts. Thus there are 13,324 offences classed under 
“ coups et blessures volontaires,” dealt with by the “ correctional 
tribunals,” which in the English tables would be put in class 
No. 1, under the head of assaults. Cases of larceny, swindling, 
uttering base coin, &c., are likewise tried before these “ correc- 
tional tribunals,” 


| 
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— 

72 | 1497 | 70 | 38 
90} 136 47} 1 

1091} 1363 | 93] .. 
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In the formation of the following table care, as far as possible, 
has been taken to extract the several offences correctly from the 
French tables, and to class them under heads answering to the 
same offences in the English tables, in order to institute a fair 


comparison. 


Table showing the absolute Proportion in which Crimes of different de- 
grees were committed in France and England, calculated with refer- 
ence to the Population of each Country. (The proportion of their 
respective populations is as 7:3 to 3°.) 


| 332 | 

Bez | 

ogs os 

OFFENCES. Proportion to absolute} Proportion to absolute $8 

Accused. |Convicted. | Accused. | Convicted. S88) ase 

lst. Murder, assas- 

sination® {Lin 101,434/1 in 162,804/1 in 161,797|1 in 1,068,813) 3°732/1.| 15°3846 
2nd, Other offences 
of a heinous nature 

included . . in 30,929/1 in 56,333/1 in 20,894|l in 52,039} 1°58)1 2°164 
3rd, Other offences 

against the person 2292/Lin 7762|\Lin 11,815) 10°27|1 | 12°077 

4th. Total of offen- 

ces against the per- 

son. « « « jhin Q188/Lin 5659 lin 9699) 7°9)1 | 10°312 
5th. Offences against 

property . . 1302/Lin 1766)Lin 694)Llin 955} 1°25)1 1*259 


N.B.—The latest table yet published, exhibiting the state of crime in 
France, applies to the year 1832; it is from this the above comparison 
has been made. The English tables are these of 1834, previously to 
which time, as already stated, the mode of framing the returns in this 

_ country did not admit of the compar'son being made with any approach 


to accuracy. 


It will be seen from an examination of the above table, that 
the proportionate number of convictions, with reference to com- 
mittals, is greater in France than in this country; that is, con- 


viction follows crime with more certaint 


there than here. 


In 


England, out of 86 committed for murder, 67, or nearly 78 per 


_ * In the French tables “ meuztre’’ and “ assassinat” are given under two different 


heads. 


By the difference thus made must be understood the same distinction as is 


drawn in England between the crimes of murder and manslaughter. In the above 
table we have, therefore, lst, compared only the English “ murder” and the French 
* assassinat” together; these are also included under the 2nd head together with 
“manslaughter”’ and “ meurtre,” and other heinous offences of a similar nature in 
each country. In the “ Statistique Comparée,” &c., of M. Ducpetiaux, the same classi- 
fication has not been adopted in the view of the comparative state of crime in the two 


countries, and therefore, of course, our results differ. 


Murder and shooting at, stab- 


bing, &e., with intent to murder (“‘ meurtre ct tentative”), he compares with “ assas- 
sinat, parricide, empoisonnemeut, et meurtre non prémédilé.” 
micide’’) he compares with “ homicide involontaire,’”’ an offence dealt with by the 
* correctional tribunals,” and which we have not noticed among the.offences in the 
above table, considering it to infer a slighter degree of guilt than the English man- 
slaughter. The offences under this head amount to’312, which, if included under the 


France, and would similarly 


anslaughter ho- 


2nd head, would make the Lyle ep of crime between the two countries greater for 
ect the result under the 4th head, 
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cent., were acquitted, 12 executed, and one transported for life. 
In France, out of 321 accused of murder (assassinat) 121, or be- 
tween 37 and 38 per cent., were acquitted, 48 condemned to 
death, and the rest to hard labour or imprisonment Since the 
proportion of population between the two countries is 7°03 to 3, 
or 2°343 to 1, it will be readily seen, on referring to the last 
column, that the proportionate number of convictions, classed in 
England under the head of murder, compared with those in 
France, under the head “ Assassinat,” gives a result much in our 
favour; these occurring between six and seven times more fre- 
quently in proportion to the population in France than in Eng- 
land; but if to these are added, on the one side, manslaughter, 
&e., and on the other, meurtres, &c., the balance will then recover 
itself, and the proportionate amount of convictions will be rather 
against us. In the convictions for other offences against the per- 
son, the proportion is again in our favour, the comparative fre- 
queney of these convictions being more than five times greater in 

rance than in this country. In the convictions for offences 
against property the proportion is very much greater here; the 
comparative number of convictions, with reference to the absolute 
population in each country being nearly twice as many in England 
as in France. 

During the present Session of Parliament, a Committee of the 
House of Lords has been engaged in examining into the state of 
our different prisons ; and a Bill has in consequence been passed 
for effecting greater uniformity of practice in the government of 
the several prisons in England and Wales; and for appointing 
Inspectors of Prisonsin Great Britain. It is not our intention in 
the present paper to enter into a detailed account of this excellent 
measure, nor to give any analysis of the returns respecting the 
gaols, and of the evidence laid before the committee; but the 
effect the working of this bill may have on the state of crime in 
this country is so important, and so connected with the subject 
before us, that a brief notice of the reports of the committee can- 
not with propriety be omitted. The following are the Resolutions 
which the Committee recommended to the attention of the House, 
and which formed the basis upon which the bill has been framed. 

1. That it is expedient that one uniform system of prison-dis- 
cipline be established in every Gaol and House of Correction in 
England and Wales. 

2. That, for the sake of securing uniformity of discipline, it is 
expedient that the rules and regulations of the gaols shall in 
future be submitted to the Secretary of State for his approval, in- 
stead of as, at present, to the judges of assize. 

3. That inspectors of prisons be appointed to visit the prisons 
from time to time, and to report to the Secretary of State. 

4. That entire separation, except during the hours of labour and 
of religious worship and instruction, is absolutely necessary for 
preventing contamination, and securing a proper system of prison- 
discipline. | 

5. That silence be enforced, so as to prevent all communication 
between prisoners both before and after trial, 
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6. That persons whose trials have been postponed, or who, 
having been tried, have becn acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
shall not be confined in the Gaols or Houses of Correction. 

7. That the officers of the prisons shall not be permitted to re- 
ccive any portion of the prisoners’ earnings. | 

8. That the earnings of convicted prisoners shall be hereafter 
paid to the fund out of which the prison is maintained. 

9. That the Dietary of every prison be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State, as a part of the prison rules and regu- 
lations ; and that it is most desirable that convicted prisoners 
should not be permitted to receive other than the gaol allowance ; 
but if, in any case of very urgent and special necessity, the sur- 
geon should order an increase of diet to a prisoner not in the in- 
— he shall state in his journal the cause and extent of such 
order. 

10. That the practice in some prisons, and in certain cases, of 
paying money to the prisoners in lieu of supplying them either 
wholly or in part with food or fuel, be declared to be illegal. 

11. That the use of tobacco in any shape by the prisoners be 
prohibited in every prison. 

12. That convicted prisoners be not permitted to receive visits 
or letters from their friends during the first six months of their 
imprisonment, unless under peculiar and pressing circumstances. 

13. That the use of day-rooms, as such, be discontinued. 

14. That no wardsman, monitor, yardsman, or prisoner be per- 
mitted to sell anything whatever, or to let out to hire any article 
to any person confined in the prison. . . 

15. That where the chaplain shall be appointed to a prison or 
prisons, and the number of prisoners, including debtors, which it 
is calculated may be received therein shall not be less than fifty, it 
is most desirable that the time of such chaplain should be devoted 
to the duties of such prison or prisons; that he should not hold 
any other preferment with cure of souls, and that he should re- 
side as near as possible to the same. , 

16. That in every prison wherein the number of prisoners ex- 
ceeds tk a schoolmaster (not being one of the prisoners) shall be 
appointed. 

17. That every prison be provided with a certain number of 
solitary cells for the punishment of refractory prisoners. 

18. That in cases where the punishment of whipping is resorted 
to, it is expedient that it should be defined, as regards both the 
extent to which it may be carried, and the instruments with 
which it may be inflicted. 

19. That at every Michaelmas Quarter-Sessions twelve specified 
days be appointed, viz., three in each quarter; and that on each 
of such days the Visiting Justices do visit and inspect the prison 
under their charge, according to the provisions of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Sections of the Gaol Act. 

The reasons for passing these resolutions are strongly put in the 
body of the Reports, which are drawn up with much good feeling 
and good sense. The necessity of separation is — insisted 
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upon, and earnestly recommended to be, if possible, yet more 
entire than is defined in the fourth resolution. The greatest mis- 
chief is proved, by the whole tenour of the evidence, to have fol- 
lowed from the intercourse which is still permitted in many 
prisons. ‘“ The comparatively innocent are seduced, the unwary 
are entrapped, and the tendency to crime in offenders not entirely 
hardened is confirmed by the language, the suggestions, and the 
example of more depraved and systematic criminals. Every 
motive, therefore, of humanity, as regards the individual _pri- 
soners, and of policy as regards the good of society in general 
requires that the most efficient regulations should be established 
in order to save all prisoners, and especially the untried, from 
the frightful contamination resulting from unrestricted inter- 
course. * * * Ifit should be thought that such a rule would 
involve too great strictness of separation in the case of untried 
risoners, the Committee would refer the House to the evidence 
aken in various prisons from the priscners themselves ; many of 
whom, particularly the younger ones, have expressed the greatest 
disgust at the language which they are liable to hear when al- 
lowed to congregate together, and a deep anxiety to be saved 
from the evils which many of them know, from sad experience, 
must infallibly follow from it.”"—Second Report, P. 3. 

The correctness of this opinion is fully confirmed by actual 
experience in the different Penitentiaries of the United States of 
America, where, in those prisons in which entire separation is 
rigidly practised, the discipline is strikingly more efficacious in 
producing reformation; and this opinion is corroborated within 
our own kingdom by the excellent system pursued in the Bride- 
well of the city of Glasgow, which affords an example worthy of 
imitation and adoption throughout the country. In this House 
of Correction the prisoners are condemned to solitary confine- 
ment, but they have employment given them, at which they work 
twelve hours a-day. We regret that our space will not allow us 
to enter into many particulars of the plan pursued, but the 
results are of a most cheering description. One of the strongest 
tests of the efficacy of punishment is the proportion of re-com- 
mitments. If it be found that the longer time a prisoner passes in 
confinement the less chance there is of his relapsing after his 
release into his former habits, it may reasonably be concluded 
that the discipline he has undergone has been beneficial, and 
that his place of durance has not been in those prisons, which, 
as noticed in the first Report, must, “ in their present condition, 
have the effect of corrupting the morals of their inmates, and 
paring | tend to the extension, rather than to the suppression 
of crime,” 
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The following table exhibits a strong proof of the correctional 
influence of the Glasgow Bridewell. . - 

Table showing the per centage, as regards re-commitments, in 
connexion with the term of the first sentence :— . 


risoners 


40 
60 


do. 
50 do. 
40 do, 


10 do 
74 do. 
4 do 


oad 
° 
i= 


do. 


| 
| 
| 
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18 
1 


11 


After a confinement for 14 days, about 75 per cent. are re-committed. 
| 30 60 


do. 
do. 


do 
do. 
do. 
do. 


After a confinement for 3 months, about 25 per cent. are re-committed. 
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Females. | 36)2 {13/11} 4 141 
Total. |141)42/28/25] 8 
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The healthy state of this prison is remarkable ; the ratio of the 
annual mortality being only one in 973. 


The deaths in the whole prison in 1832 were 


Do. do. do. 1833 do. ‘ 
Do. do. do. 1834 do . 


Total deaths in three years 


The following table is an abstract for ten years of the com- 
mittals, &c. in Glasgow Bridewell :— 


Daily average|—°st to the pub- 
‘‘asadiag lic of main- Cost of the 
gaol prison- | ining each in-| Establishment to 


ers. dividual per the Public. 
anuvum. 


1825 1540 200 
1826 1398 250 
1827 1696 257 
1828 1770 287 
1829 1721 274 
1830 1961 293 
1831 1905 291 
1832 1953 302 
1833 2075 327 
1834 1967 320 


— 


3 
9 
3 
1 


Salaries and wages to the governor and other officers of the 
establishment, repairs, &c., amounted, in 1834, to 992/. 4s. 11d. 
Maintenance of the prisoners, including washing, medicine, and 
every other attendant expense, amounted to 1664/. 6d. The pro- 
duce of the prisoners’ labour was 22981. 6s. 2d., out of which they 
received for surplus earnings 1167. 5s. 3d. Thus a surplus is left 
of 4011. 14s. 11d. of the produce of the prisoners’ work over and 
above their maintenance. They, therefore, not only maintain 
themselves but contribute towards the other expenses. 


* This hotice of the Glasgow Bridewell is taken from a paper recently drawn up by 
Dr. Cleland, for “ the British Association for the Advancement of Science,” which met 
at Dublin on the 10th of August, 1835. 
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VII—RESULTS OF THE ABOLITION OF NEGRO — 
SLAVERY, 


Tux Act for the Abolition of Slavery* having been in operation 
since August, 1834, it may be supposed that sufficient time-has 
elapsed for judging of the practical effects of this great measure. 
The question is, however, involved in so much uncertainty by the 
statements of persons having conflicting interests, that no very 
precise and satisfactory conclusions can be drawn from a minute 
and dispassionate investigation of the documents furnished for the 
elucidation of the subject. 

Upon the whole, however, we have reason for hoping that, under 

judicious management, this change in the relative position of 
social beings will be attended with that reasonable degree of suc- 
cess which was more to be desired than expected. It would 
have been visionary to suppose that so vast a change could 
have been put in operation, without producing some slight 
convulsions, indicative of party feeling and self-interest being 
brought into collision with the ignorance and caprice of the black 
population. The almost total absence of any serious disturb- 
ances is, we think, in itself a strong proof of the success of the 
measure at its commencement; and affords grounds to expect 
that eventually the population of the West Indies may settle 
down ‘into that calm state which is necessary to the prosperity of 
all the people of these colonies; and that a cordial co-operation 
may at length form a bond of union between the employed and 
the employer. 

The intention of the present article is, to give, as far as we are 
able, a concise abstract of papers laid before parliament concern- 
ing the abolition of slavery throughout the British Colonies. Of 
‘the documents to which we refer, only two out of three parts have 
yet been delivered. The whole of the first, and a great portion of 
the second part, relate entirely to Jamaica. The remainder con- 
sists of papers from British Guiana, Barbadoes, and the Mauritius. 
The working of the alteration in the remaining colonies will be 
shown in the third part. 

In many instances it is scarcely possible to reconcile the con- 
tradictory evidence given by the planters themselves on the one 
hand, and by the governors and special justices on the other. The 
statements of the latter afford reason for congratulation on the 
successful issue of this measure ; while, on the contrary, most of the 
planters apparently indulge in gloomy forebodings, and see no- 
thing but ruin resulting from the change. In endeavouring to 
exhibit an impartial view of the subject, it will be necessary to 
give extracts from evidence on both sides of the question. The 
only sound conclusions to which we can arrive must be drawn 
from an examination of actual facts, which may be collected from 
various papers and returns given in these volumes, 


* An Abstract of this Act is given in ‘ She 
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It appears that the governors were in general very active in 
preparing the minds of the people for the great change, and issued 
roclamations informing them distinctly what would be their new 
uties. The Marquis of Sligo, Governor of Jamaica, gives an in- 
teresting account of the transition from slavery to freedom on that 
island. It was a remarkable feature in the progress of that tran- 
sition, that the lst of August was devoted in most parts of the 
island to devotional exercises. It appears, however, that an in- 
subordinate spirit had shown itself in several parts of the parish 
of St. Ann's, and the Governor thought it necessary to take 
prompt and efficient means, through the intimidation of the mili- 
tary, for restoring order and checking this refractory conduct. 
It was also found necessary to punish a considerable number 
of the negroes by, flogging and by confinement ,in the work- 
house. When asked to work, they uniformly refused ; at length, 
however, the addresses of the magistrates, backed by the presence 
of the troops, restored good order. The Governor in a subse- 
quent letter expresses his opinion that the disturbances arose 
more from the injudicious conduct of the whites, than from any 
excessive fault in the blacks. At the very commencement an 
unconciliatory spirit was exhibited, inimical to the favourable 
working of the change. This was, perhaps, to be expected from 
the extent of the interests at stake. A committee, appointed by 
the Jamaica House of Assembly to inquire into the working of 
the new system of labour, represents the inadequacy of the negro 
population, working under a system not compulsory, to perform 
the work necessary for getting in the crops. The alleged failure 
of the system is attributed by this committee principally to the 
following causes :—1st. To the domestic authority of the master 
(which formerly constituted the main controlling power) having 


_ been so entirely destroyed, that he cannot now exercise over the 


negro apprentices even the reasonable extent of authority which a 
master may in England over his apprentices. 2nd. To the local 
magistrates having been at the same time with the masters de- 
prived of all power and authority to aid in maintaining the peace 
of society, and in enforcing the law. And, lastly, to the alto- 
gether inadequate number of the stipendiary magistrates, and the 
unfitness of many of them to discharge properly the difficult and 
important duties intrusted to them, from their entire ignorance of 
the peculiar habits and dispositions of the negroes, or of the fair 
and reasonable quantity of labour which they are competent and 
ought to perform. Other causes of minor importance have like- 
wise been assigned. The conflicting modes of labour adopted by 
different proprietors; the equally conflicting decisions made by 
different magistrates; and a secret influence not susceptible of 
legal proof, but clearly at work to subvert the apprenticeship 
system, by the simple but sure mode of exciting a combination 
among the labourers not to work for wages in their own time, but, 
as they themselves express it, “‘ to go by the law.” This com- 
mittee of the Jamaica House of Assembly then proceeds to recom- 
mend various measures in order to avert the threatened destruction 
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of the colony, and to give the great experiment of slave emancipa- 
tion some chance cf success. These are—lst. The appointing 
without delay a more numerous and competent magistracy, pos- 
sessing local experience and knowledge; 2nd. The amending the 
law, so that the relative duties and rights between masters and 
apprentices be more clearly defined; and, lastly, the providing by 
law regulations for securing, upon fair and equitable terms be- 
{tween masters and apprentices, a reasonable time for labour 
during “ crop time,”’ as shall ensure the safe gathering: in of that 
great staple, upon which the prosperity of the colony and the wel- 
fare of all classes are in a great measure dependent. This regu- 
lation the committee deem to be of paramount necessity, “in order 
to guide an ignorant, idle, and thoughtless people, hitherto accus- 
tomed to labour by coercion, into the way of working for their own 
benefit, and thus prevent the danger of their sinking into a state 
. indolence, from which it might be impossible hereafter to raise 
them.” 

Before any circumstances had occurred to prove the insuf- 
ficiency of the special magistrates, the Governor had considered 
that their number was inadequate for the due performance of 
their duties, and in consequence of his representations on that 
subject an additional number was appointed. In the interval 
previous to the arrival of these from England, he procured the 
unsalaried services of persons in the colony “ eminently qualified 
for the duty.” There are now fifty-six special magistrates in the 
island, and, in the Marquis of Sligo’s opinion, “ quite as many as 
the exigencies of the country require." The principal defect in 
the system was thus remedied as soon almost as it was re- 
cognized. 

Another serious evil, considered by the planters as leading to 
inevitable ruin, was the alleged refusal of the negroes to work for 
hire. ' In the evidence given before the committee of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly, and before another appointed a short time 
afterwards to inquire further into the subject, there was appa- 
rently good cause for entertaining fears in this respect, and for 
believing that the blacks were an irreclaimably idle race, who 
would only work from compulsion. To the question, “ Have you 
found the emancipated slaves disposed voluntarily to hire them- 
selves for a fair rate of hire?’ between forty and fifty persons 
answered decidedly in the negative, and only four made a dif- 
ferent statement. 

It appears that the disinclination first evinced by the negroes 
to work for hire arose from a feeling of distrust towards their 
masters, and a consequent unbelief that money would really be 
paid them for their extra work. As soon, however, as they became 
convinced that this was actually the fact, there was no longer any 
difficulty in engaging labourers, except in extreme cases, where 
the managers were the objects of dislike and hostility. In some 
instances the blacks were governed solely by caprice, and fancy- 
ing themselves more free agents when working for others than 
when employed by their usual master, it frequently occurred that 
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the labourers on neighbouring estates changed places with each 
other during their extra hours, the apprentices on the one hiring 
themselves to the proprietor of the other. The following extracts 
from letters written at subsequent dates to the evidence above 
given sufficiently show that the planters were at first needlessly 
alarmed in this respect. “I have great pleasure in observing that 
the conduct of the apprentices in making arrangements for crop 
and money contracts, and honestly performing them, has, in 
this district, completely falsified the assertions of the alarmists, 
and prove that, with equitable management and inspired confi- 
dence, the negro will work for money, and work cheaply too.” 
“ T have recently, as special magistrate, sanctioned an arrange- 
ment between master and apprentices, both on the estate of the 
Lodge and Colbecks, in this parish, by which the apprentices have 
engaged to employ a portion of their free time in taking off the 
crop of 1835, and in working much of the crop of 1836, on terms 
which will not cost the proprietors one-half of one year's interest 
of the compensation money. A disposition to work in their free 
time, on terms equally favourable to the proprietors, is not only 
general but universal among the negroes of this parish.” In 
several districts, as soon as the negroes were convinced that the 
wages were actually paid, their apparent indifference was every- 
where thrown off, and in some cases their offers of services were 
beyond the demand for labour. Another letter says, “ The dis- 
position to work for wages in their own time is becoming general. 
On.some of the estates there are always several supernumerary 
hands waiting to hire themselves for the half-night’s spell, in the 
event of deficiencies among those to whose turn it falls.” 

The letters from which the above extracts are taken were 
written in December last, the following are of a later date, March. 
“The apprentices are working willingly for wages on every pro- 
perty requiring their extra services ; and I know them to be most 
anxious to hire themselves on the estates where they are well 
used and regularly paid.” “It has happened to me several 
times to see them paid; and I observed with pleasure, that, in- 
stead of any murmuring at the rate of wages, at first a rather 
common occurrence, they drew up for ‘the cash,’ as they empha- 
tically term it, with their very best looks and best manners. 
They are capital reckoners of what they have to receive; I would 
almost defy any one to cheat the most stupid among them out of 
the smallest fraction that was their due.” In several letters of 
about the same date reference is made to the former reluctance of 
the negroes to work for wages as having been then quite overcome. 
On some estates they were working with cheerfulness for 1d. and 
1}d. per hour: on others, the highest rate of wages was 23d. per 
hour; they are described as in general working remarkably well, 
and willing to sell their time, particularly “ when the overseer. is 
on the spot and pays them in silver; but so little faith have they 
in all that is done by their former masters, that if once put off, 
it is with much difficulty they can be got to work again.” 

In the evidence taken before the Committee.of the Assembly, 
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all the witnesses are unanimously of opinion that the managers 
and overseers of estates have been anxious to promote the well- 
working of the new system by cordial co-operation, and concili« 
atory and judicious conduct towards the apprentices. This tes- 
timony, it will be seen, is at variance with some of the preceding 
extracts. Many letters from the special magistrates also express 
a different opinion. From several despatches of the Governor, it 
may be more than inferred that the planters and those under 
them are not assisting him in the cause with that earnestness and 
unity of purpose which are essential to success. A watcher of 
the working of the new system says, “ I have observed, with the 
deepest regret, that between the apprentices and those in autho- 
rity over them there is an extensive feeling of mutual distrust*.” 
n the evidence taken before the committee of the Assembly 
we find various statements respecting the relative quantity of 
work performed by the negroes before and after the Ist of August ; 
and these, as usual, are at variance with the statements made by 
the special magistrates. “ Formerly,’ says one witness, “ seven 
labourers would strip the trash (dry leaves) from an acre of canes 
ina day; but on the property in question it took twenty-five 
people to trash an acre of plant canes about ten months old, with- 
out any grass-weeding; and as far as my observation goes, the 
quantity of labour in all field occupation is reduced nearly to the 
same scale.” From a statement made on oath by the overseer of 
a property, it appears that within his observation it took sixty-six 
men to do the same work which twenty-three men performed in 
the same time before the Ist of August. Also before that period — 
thirty men used to dig one acre of land into cane holes, after which 
time eighty-four men were required. Nine men, as slaves, trashed 
an acre of canes, which task was accomplished by sixteen men as 
apprentices. One-third, a half, and two-thirds are variously 
stated as the proportions of work now obtained, as compared with 
the work done under the old system. Other evidence is more 
favourable. “On some estates, making allowance for the difference 
of time established by law, the negroes are cleaning canes at the 
same number per acre as they formerly did. On other estates 
they are not doing it, but they have improved very much in their 
work within the last five or six weeks,’ In an extract from a let- 
ter dated 1st December, we find a much more favourable account. 
“T have no reason to complain of the working of the apprentices ; 
indeed it is quite the reverse, for they have done the same de- 
scription of work through the nine hours as they formerly did in 
twelve. * * * If it was not tedious to detail, I have it before me, 
the minutize of work, where I find that what, under slavery, took 
four and three minutes to perform, has taken, under the appren- 
ticeship, three and two.” 
The following are extracts from letters written in March, 1835, 
and subsequently :—“I have also to state for his Lordship’s in- 
* Letter to the Lord Glenelg, Secretary of State for the Colonies; containing a 


Report from personal observation on the working of the new system in the British 
West India Colonies. By John Innes, p,82, 
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formation, that complaints are becoming less frequent, and a 
steadier rate of work established in this parish ; and the greater 
part of the apprentices appear contented, and are working with 
more cheerfulness than they were some time back, which enables 
the managers to take off a greater proportion of sugar during the 
eighteen hours, than ever they had done before for some years 
past, and I am firmly of opinion that the crop will be taken off 
much sooner than could have been anticipated.” ; 

In examining into the probable success attending the cultiva- 
tion of sugar under the new system, we find the same discrepancy 
of evidence. Almost all the answers given before the committee 
of the House of Assembly denied the possibility of continuing the 
cultivation under existing circumstances. On the other hand, 
the accounts at the commencement of crop-time, and of the pro- 
spects of the result of the crop, as given in the Governor's des- 
patches, and corroborated by numerous extracts from letters ad- 
dressed to him, were cheering and satisfactory. Most of the re- 
ports of the magistrates give similar evidence. That the crop of 
1834 was taken off the ground better than was at first anticipated 
there appears no doubt. The deficiency in the crop of the present 
year *s, perhaps, to be attributed to other causes than the change 
in the system of labour. The Governor of Jamaica caused returns 
to be made to him from every estate, showing the quantity of 
sugar made in 1834 and in 1835, the increase and decrease on 
each estate, and the number of hours the negroes were employed 
each day during crop-time. By finding the total of the different 
columns and adding these together, we find that in 1834, 18,379 
hogsheads were made, and in 1835, on the same 350 estates, 
15,705 hogsheads, being a difference of 2674, or about 4 or 143 per 
cent., was made less in 1835 than in 1834; and this deficiency, it 
is said, arose in part from the continuance of wet weather, and 
other circumstances unconnected with the apprenticeship system. 
We had hoped, from the data given, to find the relative rate of 
labour; but though the time in each day is given, it is not dis- 
tinctly stated whether the number of days be the same in both 
cases, On seven estates in the parish of St. Thomas, however, 
the exact number of hours is given, in which each of the crops was 
brought in and manufactured. In 1834, 459 hogsheads were made 
in 11,325 hours; in 1835, 424 hogsheads were made in 6736 hours 
—if the same proportionate quantity of time had been consumed, 
it should have taken 10,387 hours ; therefore less than two-thirds of 
the time was taken in making a given quantity of sugar in 1835 
than in 1834. This no doubtis a favourable instance, and cannot 
by any means be taken as an average of the whole. 

The evidence taken before the committee with reference to the 
probable general success of the measure is with scarcely any ex- 
ception of an unfavourable nature. Two or three witnesses, how- 
ever, expressed a different opinion. The despatches of the Mar- 
quis of Sligo subsequent to the period in which the above evidence 
was given, together with many extracts of letters received by his 
Lordship, tend to show that the new system is not only working. 
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better than could have been expected ; but that both the employer 

and the employed understand each other better, acquiescing more 

cheerfully in the new order of things. In a despatch dated 9th 

December, the Governor states that “ matters are hourly coming 

into a more healthy state.” “The masters are becoming more 

reconciled to the new system, and the apprentices more reason- 

able. The consequence is that the apprentices are falling by 

degrees into a steady system, advantageous alike to themselves 

and the proprietors.” The following extract of a letter dated 

27th December, shows that the judicious conduct of the magi- 

strates may do much towards improving the behaviour of the 

negroes, who in most cases. have erred more from not having a 

distinct idea of their relative duties, than from any wilful desire 

of doing wrong. “On my last visit to Pera, where your Excel- 

lency will remember some trouble was given, the people requested 

to be allowed to assemble, that I might tell them the law respect- 

ing crop-time. Instead of the confusion and turbulence mani-. 
fested before, they listened with decent attention and marked re- 

spect. When I alluded to their former behaviour, for the purpose 

of expressing my gratification at the contrast,they one and all 

said, ‘ We beg massa pardon ; we was wrong, massa.’ ”’ Another 

magistrate writes, ‘‘ I had the pleasure of ascertaining from the 

attorney of the Blackheath estate, where the negroes were very 

troublesome, that they were latterly behaving well and indus- 

triously.” All the other letters bearing date December afford 

testimony of the industrious and good conduct of the negroes, 

and the diminution of complaints against them. The despatch of 
the Governor dated 25th December gives an encouraging view of — 
the state of the island, and at the same time a humane and en- 
lightened estimate of the character of the black population. 

It is stated by the Governor that some apprehension was enter- 
tained. at the approach of the Christmas holidays, lest at that 
usual season of licence and gaiety there might be disturbances 
among the negroes, and it was even said that a concerted plan 
had been laid for a general rising of them at that period. The 
holidays, however, passed off in an unusually quiet manner. The 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of January were likewise kept as holidays 
throughout most of the island; the 4th was Sunday, and 6n the 
5th the negroes returned to their work with more punctuality 
than had formerly been practised. Numerous extracts from 
letters received by the Governor from all parts of the island are 
given in corroboration of his statement. 

Subsequent despatches from the Marquis of Sligo continue to 
report favourably of the general state of the island. Extracts of 
letters are given from nearly all the special justices, and among 
these there are only two who report unfavourably of their respec- 
tive parishes, St. James and St. George. The former isthe 
parish where the greatest severities have been practised during 
the ee times of Jamaica, where the last rebellion principally 
raged, and where at the present time more violent party spirit 
1s indulged than in any other part of the island. 
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The Marquis of Sligo, who appears to make unremitting exer- 
tions to furnish the Home Government with a statement of facts, 
has shown in a tabular form the exact state of seven hundred and 
sixty-two estates, giving the name of each, the parishes in which 
they are situated, the names of the respective attorneys, proprie- 
tors, or managers, the forwardness of the present crop, and the 
prospects for the next. We have made an abstract of these state - 


ments, and find that the present appearances of the future crop 
are as follow :— 


More backward than last year . ~. 277 estates, 
The same as last year 2 190 
Satisfactory . . 84 
Favourable . . . . . 58 
Decidedly more forward than last year 65 


—— 


674* 


’ Whence we find that rather more than three-eighths of the 
whole are not in as forward a state as the preceding year; 
rather less than a third are in the same state, nearly a third ‘are 
in a more favourable state, and nearly a tenth are decidedly 
more forward. 

The statements which we have given present so cheering 

an account of the zmproved working of the new system, that 
we should close the parliamentary volumes with the sanguine 
hope that all was now progressing favourably, if this alone 
were the source of information. Important despatches, however, 
received since the papers were printed, and which of course do 
not appear in these returns, give a more gloomy impression of 
the state of affairs in Jamaica, by showing that the feeling of 
hostility between the Governor and planters, instead of being 
allayed, has increased. Such a difference of opinion must in itself 
alone be sufficient to produce the most disastrous effects on the 
working of the present system. 
- The present dissolution of the House of Assembly, in conse- 
quence of what the Governor considered an improper address in 
answer to his speech on opening the session, is unfortunately cal- 
culated to augment angry feelings on either side ; while the fer- 
ment necessarily arising in the course of an election of members 
for forming a new House will excite those strong party feelings, 
which it was of the first importance should not have existed 
during the progress of a change, in which, if possible, only the 
better feelings of our nature should have beenenlisted. 

- Mr. Innes, whose authority we have before quoted, and who 
appears to have been a most dispassionate, as well as an acute 
observer, and to have been actuated in his inquiries by 
feeling and benevolence, is of opinion that the working of 
apprenticeship in*this island is not so favourable as might be 
inferred from the above evidence. He mentions two great causes 
for its want of success,—absenteeism, and what may be termed a 


* Of the remaiaing 88 no definite account is given as to future prospects, 
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monopoly of attorneyships. There are whole parishes with 
scareely a resident proprietor of an estate of any magnitude. One 
attorney has the management of forty-eight estates, with a black 
population of about ten thousand under his charge. Another 
represents thirty estates, and has the charge of between seven and 
eight thousand apprentices. In some instances the same attorney 
has the care of estates more than one hundred miles apart from 
each other, and which, considering the climate, roads, and modes of 
conveyance, are equal to two hundred miles in England. In this 
state of things, the kindly feeling between the employer and the 
employed cannot grow up, which is so essential to the well-being 
and improvement of the employed. 

The present system will perhaps tend to the amelioration of 
these evils. There is already a disposition on the part of resident 
planters to rent estates on equitable terms, which if pursued to 
ahy extent must work a great and striking improvement in the 
state of society. This disposition affords one of the strongest 
proofs that the island is not considered in a hopeless state by those 
residing on the spot. Mr. Innes states that he is acquainted 
with an instance of an overseer having recently offered a liberal 
rent with good security, for an estate which has been unproduc- 
tive to the proprietor for several years past; and he has like- 
wise heard of many negotiations now in progress. 

The absence of any system of education, for which provision 
should certainly have been made in the Bill, is a serious defect 
felt by the special magistrates, as an evil which should be remedied 
as soon as possible. . 

“ No measures have been adopted in this district for the educa- — 
tion of children under six years of age.’. . .“Schools for the 
free children, and indeed for all, are very much wanted.” . . . 
“There is an evident and increasing desire for instruction among 
the negro population, and almost all under twenty-five eagerly 
-seek the opportunity of being taught to read.” 

It is thus left at present perfectly to chance, how those are to be 
trained who in a few years will form the free labouring population 
of the country, and who, under such peculiar circumstances, re- 
quire a degree of care and watchfulness beyond the ordinary 
solicitude, for inculeating good habits and virtuous dispositions in 
the period of youth. 


British GuIANA. 


Tae Governor of this important colony (Sir James Carmichael 
Smyth) previous to the new law coming into operation, showed 
much anxiety to prevent excitement and irritation, or at any rate to 
subdue such feelings as much as possible. A short time before 
the first of August, a deputation of four of the largest landholders 
in the colony waited upon him, and in their names and in those of 
their friends, assured him that although it was impossible for 
them to approve of the change about to take place, he should 
receive from them every assistance and co-operation in bringing 
about that change with tranquillity. The Governor = likewise 
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desirous, as far as circumstances would allow, to suggest and esta- 
blish a seale of labour for the forty-five hours per week, at the same 
rate of labour as had been usual when working for fifty-four hours 
per week ; in the one case seven and a half hours per day, in the 
other nine hours. It was considered to be of importance to esta- 
blish some degree of uniformity in the arrangements with the 
apprentices, and that the proprietors should in this respect act in 
concert: the first step needed was, to inquire what labour the 
ought to expect under the new system as compared with the old. 
For this purpose, a committee was formed, at the request of the 
Governor, of gentlemen most competent to pursue the investi- 
gation, and a table containing a scale of labour was made out by 
them, embracing all the different kinds of work required on differ- 
ent estates, including cane, plantain, coffee, and cotton cultivation 
and wood-cutting. The negroes were informed that if they 
worked according to the table, more would not be required of 
them, and they had the choice given them of either working nine 
hours per day for five days, or seven and a-half hours for six days 
in the week. Time was given to them for deliberation, but the 
Governor earnestly recommended the advantages of. the first 
arrangement. The whole province is divided into twelve districts, 
over each of which a stipendiary magistrate has jurisdiction. 

The Ist of August was ordered by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Court of Policy, to be kept as a day of 
rest and thanksgiving throughout the colony, the churches and 
chapels were opened, and service performed therein twice in the 
day. These were crowded, and “the discourses in general de- 
livered by the respective ministers were well calculated to im- 
press upon the minds of the apprenticed labourers the necessity 
of performing their diminished labour with zeal and alacrity.” 
Every precaution had been taken, and everything promised a 
favourable commencement, but unhappily the negroes could be 
made but imperfectly to understand the nature of the change, 
and on the Ist day (2nd August) of the working of the new 
system, accounts were received from several districts that the 
labourers had expressed a determination todo only half the 
quantity of work they had performed when slaves, asserting that 
they knew such to be the king's order. In the Essequibo dis- 
trict considerably more alarm was excited than the circum- 
stances warranted; application was made by the justices of 
peace in that district, to the Governor, to publish martial law 
there, and the High Sheriff wrote for an additional number of 
troops. The Governor refused both these applications, on the 
ground that there was not sufficient cause to warrant such ex- 
treme measures. His view of the subject appears to be just. 

In previous instructions to the High Sheriff, the Governor writes 
that he would rather attribute the conduct of the labourers to 
ignorance, and to bad advice, than to any hostile feeling either 
towards their employer or towards the government. Acting under 
this impression, he empowers the Sheriff “to pardon and remit in 
his Majesty's name, either partially or completely, the sentences 
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of any of the courts,” according to his discretion. Sir Carmichael 
Smyth's despatch of the 9th August shows the difficult situa- 
tion in which he was placed. . 

The Governor himself proceeded very early in August, 1834, to 
the Essequibo district, where the apprenticed labourers had re- 
fused to work during the hours fixed by law, and a general panic 
prevailed among the white population ; as soon, however, as he ap- 
peared, order was restored ; he visited each estate, and explained 
to the negroes their relative situation, and the absolute necessity 
of paying due obedience to the law; a few of the ringleaders 
were apprehended and sent to George Town for trial. This mea- 
sure had at once the desired effect, and the quantum of labour as 
enjoined by law was, after that time, regularly performed by the 
labourers all over the colony. The ringleaders committed for 
trial do not appear to have been guilty of any great excesses ; all 
they were accused of was ringing the church kell during the 
night, with a view of alarming the inhabitants, taking pos- 
session for three days of the church and churchyard, and con- 
spiring together to do no work. Their trial was purposely 
delayed for a whole month, that the alarm and excitement 
might have sufficient time to abate, and that the court might 
be enabled to do its duty in a more cool and unprejudiced man- 
ner. The nature of the offence brought against the prisoners, 
was not apparently sufficiently heinous to call for any capital 
punishment; sentence of death was notwithstanding passed upon 
the principal promoter of the disturbance; of the rest, four per- 
sons were condemned to be transported, and thirty-two to suffer 
corporal punishment, and an imprisonment more or less severe 
according to their degree of guilt. The Supreme Court before 
whom the prisoners were tried consisted of six judges: of these, 
Mr. Willis, the first puisne judge, was inclined to mercy, and 
strongly recommended that the highest punishment should. be 
‘ not more severe than nine months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour every alternate week on the tread-mill. After the most 
serious consideration on the part of the Governor, he arrived 
at the conclusion, that the sentence with respect to the unfortu- 
nate man condemned to death, and also with respect to the four 
sentenced to be transported, should be carried into execution, 
while his Majesty's free pardon should be extended to all those 
condemned to corporal punishment. The man was executed, and 
the four convicts sent to England, to be transported to New South 
Wales. One of these convicts died, and the others were subse- 
quently pardoned. 

» After this first ebullition, the negroes pursued their labours 
without any further open marks of discontent; but. during the 
first few months there seldom passed a day without some of the 
apprentices going to the Governor to complain of some grievance. 
These complaints were referred to the High Sheriff, and every 
facility afforded for redressing wrongs, and conciliating the op- 
posing parties. Sixteen questions concerning the conduct, &c., 
of the labourers, were given to the special justices, : sea they 
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were to furnish answers on the first of each month. The reports 
on the 1st of December were, on the whole, extremely favourable. 
The labourers appeared more contented, cheerful,-and civil, and 
performed their work with greater alacrity and good will. There 
was no instance-of resisting authority by force. 

On the 18th of December, the Governor writes—“ There 
cannot now be a reasonable doubt in the minds of even the most 
determined opposers of the apprentice system, but that it does 
work and will work well to the end of the six years. Whether at 
the close of the apprenticeship the labourers will work on the 
several estates, depends entirely on the planters themselves, and 
on the mode in which they may conduct themselves to their 
apprentices during the six ‘years of probation. The most intel- 
ligent of the planters are fully aware of the exact nature of their 
position. Anger and excitement have had their day : a feeling 
of self-interest cannot but introduce mild and conciliatory mea- 

The despatch of the 4th of March gives a similar favourable 
report. Complete tranquillity prevailed throughout the colony, 
and the negroes performed their work with industry and good 
will. The Governor adds—* I do not believe that at this moment 
there is a single estate in British Guiana, on which a reasonable 
proportion of work, commensurate to 74 hours’ labour, is not per- 
formed by the apprenticed labourers.’ 

On the 25th of May, the Governor reports—‘ The happy, 
tranquil, and contented state” of the colony ; and that everything 
was going on as well as could be wished. 

On the 6th of July, he writes—“ As on the one hand I do not 
apprehend that there is any part of the King’s dominions in 
which the population is more tranquil and industrious than they 
are in this colony,—so, on the other, I feel confident that there is 
no town of the same extent, where there is less rioting, confusion, 
or disorder, than in George Town. In fact, the most perfect good 
order and regularity prevail. The police reports afford indis- 
putable evidence of the truth of my assertions.” 

Looking, then, to the latest information contained in these par- 
liamentary papers, it might be reasonably hoped that the new 
system was working as favourably as possible in British Guiana ; 
and that the Governor and Court of Policy were acting in concert 
for the well-being of the colony. Later despatches, and intel- 
ligenve from other sources, however, report differently ; and it is 
now well known that great dissatisfaction exists between the 
Governor and the white population. This has now arrived at 
such a crisis, that Sir Lionel Smith, the Governor-General, has 
proceeded to the colony to settle the differences. | 

The following statement, drawn from a careful inspection of 


® Mr. Innes does not entertain so sanguine a view of the subject. He says,—* The 
first question is, will the planter be able to secure continuous labour from the negroes 
after the apprenticeship? 1 believe it to be the unanimous, and I am‘convinced it is 
the honest opinion of every person in British Guiana who has the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the negro character, that it is perfectly chimerical to expect it."—P, 30. © 
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the custom-house returns, affords a very favourable proof of the 
superiority of free labour over that of slavery :— 


Average quantity Entered ; Difference. 
for Exportaticn at the Custom- 

House for the June Quarter 1833, 
of the four preceding Years. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Sugar. 10,723 Hogsheads. ‘| 13,189 Hogsheads. | 2,466 H. 
Rum . 3,935 Puncheons, 5,280 Punecheons. | 1,885 P. 
Mo!asses 5,376 5, 171 ee 


Coffee | 2,341 Bags. 2,501 Bags. 160 B. 
Cotton 808 Bales, 931 Bales, 123 BI. 


Several of the landed proprietors of British Guiana have de- 
vised plans for attaching the negroes to the soil, and giving them 
a feeling of interest for the prosperity of their employers. One 
planter has ordered a separate cottage for each family to be built 
on his estate, in the middle of a quarter of an acre of land, railed 
in; and another gentleman builds cottages, with an acre of land 
attached to each, which the family may cultivate for their own 
benefit ; and when they have put it and kept it in a profitable 
state of cultivation, then they are allowed another half-acre. 
These plans are, however, too costly to be carried into extensive 
practice ; and are brought forward as indicative of the good dis- 
position of the planters towards their negroes, rather than to 
show that the beneficial influence of such a spirit of benevolence 
can be widely diffused. 

In the island of Wackanaam, in the mouth of the Essequibo 
river, the planters haye, almost without exception, aanck in 
establishing one uniform system in the rate of wages and the 
time of labour. A mutual good understanding subsists between 
them and their apprentices, who consented to work precisely the 
same as before the first of August; their extra time being paid 
for on a scale to which both agreed. Every efficient labourer of 
the first class was to have one guilder each for the week's extra 
labour ; and the other classes in proportion. 

A prompt and efficient system of education is more urgently 
required in British Guiana,than even in Jamaica: not a mo- 
ment's time should be lost in endeavouring to raise the negro 
character, and in fostering in the rising generation those habits 
and virtues which are requisite to their well-being as a free po- 

ulation, 
ve A great deal has been said, and a great deal has been written, 
relative to the propriety of importing free labourers. The young 
children * on the estates are a race of free labourers, than whom 


° pa The number of children made free in British Guiana under the Abolition Act, was 
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no better can be procured. If treated with kindness, and trained 
with care, they will grow up an attached and a useful body of free 


labourers, to the great benefit of the estate on which they may 


have been brought up, as well as to the colony in general.’’— 
Government Nottce, p. 172. 


BaRBADOES. 

In this island, where the civilization of the negroes is compara- 
tively in an advanced state, they were better fitted than those in 
Guiana for receiving and appreciating the great boon of freedom. 
The black population there is more than adequate to the wants 
of the agriculturist, and therefore no fear could be entertained 
by the planters lest their estates should suffer from the inability 
of procuring labour. The negroes were attached to the soil— 
had acquired the artificial wants of civilized life—and had learnt 
that these could not be obtained without their own exertions. 
They were fitted to be free! And now, in their apprenticeship, 
“they are working as satisfactorily as the most sanguine could 
have anticipated.” 

The Governor writes on the 28th of April, 1835—“ It would 

have been singular, if on entering into their state of modified free- 
dom, the apprentice labourers had in general displayed any in- 
surrectionary movement. They had everything to hope from a 
passive obedience to the law. Their minds may reasonably be 
supposed to have predisposed them to accept the proffered boon 
thankfully and quietly ; and their transition was most orderly 
accomplished. In the same quiet state they have remained.” 
» The disallowance, by the Home Government, of the Police Bill, 
as framed by the House of Assembly in Barbadoes, for a time 
unhinged the minds of the apprentices, they supposing there 
were then no means of coercing labour, but they have been 
undeceived ; and it is hoped that they will again settle down 
into content. 

Lord Glenelg writes on the 20th of June, 1835,—“It is my 
earnest hope that the Assembly will pass a Police Bill co-existent 
with the duration of the apprenticeship system, to which no fatal 
objection can be made. * * * The Act for the temporary es- 
tablishment of a rural police, does not appear open to any objec- 
tion; nor do I perceive why it should not be taken as the basis of 
a permanent measure.” 


TRINIDAD. 


Tue transition from slavery was not made in this island with 
the same perfect tranquillity as at Barbadoes. The preparations 
were not made judiciously, and were rather calculated to inflame 
than to conciliate the minds of the negroes. Unfortunately only 
two stipendiary magistrates arrived from England before the Ist 
of August: one of thiese died shortly afterwards. To remedy this 
deficiency, the Governor appointed numerous special justices 
from the body of planters themselves. We have counted in the 
Almanac of the island more than a hundred of these appoint- 
ments. They were extremely annoying to the blacks, who said 
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their masters had a mutual good understanding with each other, 
and punished the apprentices in the spirit of a master, and not as 
a magistrate. 

The excitement was very general among the negroes on the 
first few days of August: they declared their determination not 
to remain on the estates to which they respectively belonged ; 
and the entire gangs of twenty-five of the principal estates struck 
work, and prepared themselves to march into Port of Spain. 
The Governor and Council were fearful that there was not force 
sufficient on the island to repress them, and applied to Sir Lionel 
Smith, Commander .in-Chief of the Forces, and Governor-General 
of the Windward Islands, for a reinforcement of troops: this 
could not be granted. On the 15th of August, the Governor 
of Trinidad writes, that tranquillity was generally restored upon 
the plantations. Since that time the apprentices have given no 
farther trouble; but there is a great deficiency of labour on the 
island, compared with its natural resources ; and it is feared that 
unless emigration to that colony be extensively pursued*, the 
profitable cultivation of the land will be almost impossible ; for 
“the sugar planters here are nearly unanimous in the opinion 
that no reliance can be placed on procuring labour after the 
apprenticeship.” The negroes in Trinidad are very little ad- 
vanced in civilization, and scarcely any means are at present 
taken for their enlightenment. 


St. CHRISTOPHER'S. 


ConsIDERABLE agitation was produced in this island at the com- 
mencement of the new system. The disturbances were so great 
that martial law was proclaimed, and some severe examples 
made, which at length produced the desired effect of restoring tran- 
quillity. The apprenticeship is here, according to Mr. Innes, now 
working more to the satisfaction of the planters than in any other 
colony. Even the termination of the apprenticeship is no longer 
anticipated with dread ; and some persons of property in the 
island are desirous of increasing their landed possessions. This 
happy change is ascribed, in part, to the prompt suppression and 
severe punishment consequent on the insubordination evinced at 
the transition from slavery to apprenticeship. 


Mauritius. 


Tue Abolition Act did not come into operation in this island 
till the 1st of February, 1835. The papers relating to this colony 
principally refer to the period previous to the working of the new 
system, and are of no interest. There are two despatches from 
the Governor, bearing date the 3rd and 16th of February, in 
which everything is reported to be perfectly quiet. The change 
commenced well, and continued to work well; the masters and 
apprentices appearing content. 


* Four cargoes of Africans, liberated under the Mixed Commission at the Ha- 
vannah, are located here. They give great satisfaction, and are inuch preferred a 
domestic servants tu the apprentices. 
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VIII.—PATENT LAW. 


An Act has been pased in the late Session of Parliament to do 
away with some of the defects with which our antiquated Patent 
Laws are encumbered ; and although it dves not pretend to an 
entire removal of the causes of complaint, yet considering the 


‘admitted difficulties of the case, and the very objectionable nature 


of some of the former propositions for amendment, we are not sorry 


that the work of improvement has been begun with caution ; at 
‘the same time we wish to consider what has been done only as a 
‘beginning, and hope it will lead the way to a general amelioration. 


One great grievance of the system, was the destruction of all 


‘right to a patent which resulted from an inadvertent claim put in 
‘to any part of an invention which might not actually be new, 


although that circumstance should be unknown to the inventor, 


‘and even although the part claimed should be a small and un- 
‘essential portion of the whole invention. To make this matter 


clear, it must be stated that, in explaining the nature of an inven- 
tion, such as a machine for instance, the patentee is compelled to 


‘describe the construction of his invention in the fullest detail, so 
“as to enable an ordinary workman to construct a similar machine. 


As in every such new invention, certain parts must almost neces- 
sarily be well known, certain wheels and levers will be like wheels 
and levers in other machines ; and as.to these wheels and levers 
the patentee can have no exclusive right, he is expected to declare 
in his specification what parts of the machine he claims as his own 
invention. To these alone he has exclusive right; all other parts 
are public property, and may be used by any one. Thus far all is 
right ; if it were otherwise, a patentee might be allowed a right to 
what is not his own. The grievance complained of is, that if a 


‘patentee should inadvertently lay claim to any part of his new 


invention, which part might afterwards be found not original, he 
lost not only his right to an exclusive use of that one part, but to 
the entire invention, however new it might be. He was thus 
cooped up ina dilemma; if he did not claim the whole of his 
invention, from a fear of overclaiming, he of course lost his right 
to that which he did not claim; if, on the contrary, he claimed all 
which was his own, and it should be found that some part was not 
original, then he lost his whole patent. The motive to this severity 
seems to have been the wish to prevent by a penalty an unprin- 


_cipled schemer from endeavouring to appropriate to himself more 
‘than his own. But while the schemer was punished, the honest 


inventor was often a sufferer. A new machine might have great 
merit, it might in principle and action be perfectly new; but 
some of its details might have been used in some other 
machine now in disuse, quite unknown to the inventor. This 
is discovered by some rival manufacturer, and the patentee loses 
his right. By the act now passed, this grievance 1s done away 
with ; if a patentee should be in the situation supposed, if he 
should find that some portion of his invention has been antici- 
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pated, he may now, on a proper representation, obtain leave to 
enter and enrol a disclaimer of such portion, and remain in the 
situation he would have been in, had no such claim ever been put 
forward. 

It has been objected to this alteration, that advantage may be 
taken of it by a dishonest schemer, who may take out a patent for 
an invention not his own, and then, as he finds himself discovered, 
enter a disclaimer, first to one part and then to another, as such 
parts are objected to, and in the mean time reap all the advantage 
of his patent, as though the invention were his own.- This we 
imagine is an impossible occurrence ; it must be remembered that 
the enrolment of the disclaimer is not a matter of right, that it 
may be refused by the Attorney-General, unless a sufficient cause 
is alleged for the alteration, and that in case of fraud it would 
undoubtedly be refused. There is also another check, and a 
strong one, against such a practice: the disclaimer cannot be 
received in evidence, in case of an action brought before such dis- 
claimer was enrolled. A patentee, therefore, who should make an 
overclaim, and against whom an action should be brought in con- 
sequence of that overclaim, will, as far as that action goes, stand 
precisely in the situation he would have stood in before the new 
act was passed. He will be liable to the same penalties, and be 
put to the same expense in the suit. The only difference is, that 
he will be enabled to protect himself from the loss of his whole 
nel in such a case, and will stand upon his own right in future. 

ow an honest patentee will, it is true, suffer in the immediate 
action the’ penalty of his inadvertence, but no more. The dis- 
honest one will render himself liable to the same penalty, as often 
as he shall attempt to make use of any right given him by a frau- 
dulent claim. 

The second clause enacts, that if a patentee shall have repro- 
duced some old invention, believing himself to be the inventor, it 

shall be in the power of the crown, upon a recommendation of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to continue the patent to 
the patentee, wherever it shall appear that the invention has not 
been publicly and generally used. It is feared by some persons 
that all kinds of old inventions will be brought up again and pro- 
mulgated as new, under favour of this clause, and that every body 
will be taking out patents for old and abandoned projects. This 
appears very absurd. To say nothing of the expense of taking out 
patents, and the almost certainty of their being useless to the 
patentee (for we may be well assured that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the inventions would not have been abandoned if 
they had not been useless), there are so many checks against the 
continuance of such patent by the crown to any but a bona fide 
re-inventor, that few persons will feel inclined to rake out old books 
for the purpose of picking up lost inventions. If any person should 
be lucky enough to re-produce an invention of value abandoned 
from any cause, and generally forgotten, we see no harm in his 
having the monopoly of its use for a few years as a eo for 
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his bringing to light a valuable idea, though we would rather he 
should be entitled to it without any misrepresentation. 

The third clause contains a provision against the repeated vex- 
atious actions by which a patentee might be put to enormous law 
expenses under the former act. Before the passing of the new 
law, although an action respecting the validity of a patent might 
be decided in favour of the holder of the patent, this verdict was 
no bar to a future action, nor to any number of future actions. 
Although nothing new could be alleged, although it was but going 
over the same ground again and again, the patentee might be com- 

lled year after year to defend himself against fresh actions, to 

is great injury, pethaps to his ruin, The clause enacts, that in 
any action respecting the validity of a patent, if a verdict pass in 
favor of a patentee, the certificate of the judge who tried the action 
may be adduced in evidence on any future action ; and if the ver- 
dict in such subsequent action be given in favour of the patentee, 
he shall receive treble costs. 

By the fourth clause, an extension of the term of a patent, not 
exceeding seven years, may be granted by his Majesty, ona re- 
commendation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
who may call and examine witnesses in the case of a petition for 
extension. This is decidedly an improvement: the term of four- 
teen years granted indiscriminately by every patent, is too short in 
some cases to render any profit to an inventor, and this chiefly in 
those inventions of great value which require time to introduce. 
We may instance Watt's improvements on the steam-engine, 
which from prejudice and other causes were hardly in general use 
when the term granted by his patent expired. By the old act, no 
extension could be obtained without an application to Parliament, 
which was attended with so many difficulties that it has been 
rarely resorted ‘to. 

The fifth and sixth clauses refer to the manner of conducting 
trials for infringement of patent rights, and regulate the costs in 
such actions. The last clause inflicts a penalty upon any person 
putting the name or mark of a patentee upon any article without 

permission. 

For a more detailed abridgment of this act, see the Abstract, 
p. 145. 


IX.—ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES. 
(FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS.) 


Ner Yearry Income of the ae od and Bishops of England and 
ales. 


Canterbury - « . £19,182 Bath and Wells . £5,946 
York. . « 12,629 Bristol . , 2,351 
St. Asaph 6 301 Carlisle 2, 2 13 
Bangor . . 4,464 Chester . . . 98,261 
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Chichester e £4 229 London e e £ 13 929 
St. Dayid’s e e 1 897 Norwich e 5 395 
Durham . . (19,066 Oxford . 2,648 
Ely « « «© «+ 411,105 Peterborough . . . 3,103 
Exeter . « « « 25,713 Rochester « « 4,459 
Gloucester » 2,282 Salisbury . . . . 3,939 
Lichfield and Coventry . 3,923 Worcester . . . . 6,569 
Lincoln « « « 4,542 SodorandMan , .. 2,555 
Llandaff e e 924 


Total =. £160,292. 
Average amount of Iucome to each, if equally divided . £5,936. 


The total Gross Income amounts ry £181,631, which gives an average of 
6,727. 


Net Yearly Income, deducting Expenses, Payments, &c. of the Cathe- 
drals, Collegiate Churches, and Ecclesiastical Corporations Aggregate, 
in England and Wales, on an average of three Years, ending 1831 :— 


Do. Vicars Choral 244 Do. Procurator and Com- 
St. David’s . . . 1,351 monalty of Vicars . 243 

Do. Vicars Choral, &c. 591 Wells . « « « « 6,579 
Durham . « 27 Do. Priests Vicars 337 
Ely e ° 6 »405 Wi nchester e e 12 783 


St. Asaph e £382 Oxford £i Zz, 203 
Bristol . « 93,629 St. Paul’s, London . . 9,049 
Canterbury . . 15,982 Do. Warden & Min. Cans. 152 
Carlisle . . « 5,318 Peterborough . . . 5,118 
Chichester e 3 721 Salisbury e 2 ’ 799 


e « « 7,052 Worcester . 8,479 
Do. Vicars Choral, &c. 754 York . . 1,352 
Gloucester . 3,897 Do. Vicars Choral, &c. 569 
Hereford « « e 38,544 Manchester . .. 
De. Vicars Choral, &c. 986 Middleham : % 
Do. Vicars Choral, &c. 770 Southwell 
Lincoln . 6,986 Westminster, including 
Do. Prov. & Vic. Choral, 115 theSchool. . . . 19,928 
Llandaff . . e 654 Windsor e 19,380 


Norwich . . « 5,245 Wolverhampton. . . 641 


Total £208 , 289. 


The total amount of the average gross yearly income, out of which pay- 
ments and expenses have to be paid, is £284, 241]. 


In addition to the above, there are separate revenues of the severa 
prebends and other ecclesiastical preferments in cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, the total gross and net amounts of'which are as follows :— 

Average net yearly income. 44,708 
The total amount of rinzs received on renewals of leases during the three 


years ending 1831, in addition to the average net yearly income, was 
£65,280. This gives an annual average of fines of £21,760. 
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Table classing the Patronage of Benejices, and showing the 
Number possessed by each Class. 


lac, 

_jOS#S| fe, & 

4 62" | lz 

St.Asaph . . , 2 120 2 1 191 .. 
Bangor e 6 78 1 7 3 29 
Bath and Wells. 21 29 | 39 103 | 23 2241 4 
Bristol 12 11 42 | 14 159 | 10 
Canterbury . . 18 148 | 36 36 | 14 87 | 2 
Carlisle . . 4 20 | 27 19 3 54]... 
Chester . 26 34 227 13 299 | 6 
Chichester . 19 31] 21 49 | 15 130] .. 
St David’s . . +| 63 102 16 61 12 159 | .. 
Durham. . . 12 45 | 36 28 4 66] .. 
Ely . 2 31] 21 13 | 46 39 |. 
Exeter «| 63 69 117 11 309 | 5 
Gloucester . . 29 30 | 35 40 | 26 133 | 3 


Hereford . .| 26 | 26 11 | 
Lichfield & Coventry.} 53 18} 10 122 6 391 | 5 


Lincoln. 156 73 | 63 177 | 102. | 688 


Llandaff. . . 14 6 28 19 7 118]... 
London . . . .| 75 86 58 105 68 277 | .. 
Norwich. . . 95 85 47 124 | &6 596 | 13 
Oxford . . 12 13 | 22 16 59 78 
Peterborough 31 18 | 12 40} 32 .. 
Rochester ] 0 ] 5 17 8 4 44 
‘[Salisbury. . . .| 35 39 | 44 67 | 60 154] .. 
Winchester . 30 53 | 15 79 | 53 197] .. 
Worcester .| 20 14| 38 39 | 15 98 |.. 
York. . e . 103 57 | 61 257 | 33 397 | 5 
Sodorand Man .| 15 8 1 


Total . . .| 952 |1,248 | 787 |1,851 | 721+ 15,096 | 53 


The above classification comprises only the patronage seturned to the 
Commissioners. There are 178 non-returns, and 86 returned, omitting the 
patronage. 

As the patronage is frequently divided between different classes of pa- 
trons, and is included under each, it is obvious that the aggregate total 
of the above numbers will not agree with the total number of benefices, 


* This includes the patronage or nomination exercised by rectors and vicars. — 

+ This number does not comprise the livings in the patronage of the dean and canons 
of Christ Chureh, which is included among the deans and chapters; and it is further 
to be observed, that united livings, and livings with chapels annexed, have iu either 
case been treated as single benefices. 
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X.—MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT. 


TueEns is a general conviction of the immense importance of this measure ; 
but during its passage through Parliament, public attention was so 
_ stronyly directed to the incidents of the party contest to which it gave 
occasion, that it was proportionally diverted from the consideration of the 
actual details of the Bill. These are of remarkable simplicity, and are 
even expressed in language clear and popular, to a very unusual extent in 
an Act of Parliament. It may, however, be safely assumed, that even the 
admitted importance of the subject will not overcome the repugnance, 
which unprofessional or unparliamentary readers usually entertain to the 
reading of the instruments by which the will of our legislature is expressed 
to its subjects. A popular description of the provisions of the present 
Act is, therefore, necessary ; but those who may require a condensed ab- 
stract of the whole measure, will find it under the head of Abstracts of 
important Public Acts, p. 132. 

The abuses existing in Municipal Corporations had, for more than two 
centuries, been a matter of constant and nearly universal complaint. Any 
general remedy was however impracticable, while abuses in the represen- 
tation of the people in Parliament were to be maintained. The rotten 
and venal boroughs, of which the franchise was abolished or amended by 
the Reform Act, were the chief seats of corporation abuse; and the cor- 
rection of the local evil would have been the virtual destruction of the 
system by which the ruling party in the state retained its political power. 
Every borough having the privilege of returning a Member to Parliament, 
was indispensable to one or the other of the leading political parties, and 
in these boroughs the greatest abuses naturally prevailed, because impunity 
in the neglect of duty and in the maladministration of the funds of the 
community, was the cheapest and most convenient bribe by which the 
suffrage of the corporators could be purchased. Impunity being thus 
secured and perpetuated in the most corrupt of the Parliamentary boroughs, 
it would have been too hazardous an experiment on the toleration of the 
people to have undertaken to reform the comparatively insignificant 
abuses of the non-parliamentary boroughs. The greater abuse thus served 
to shelter the lesser, until the passing of the Reform Act, which, in de- 
ttroying the importance of the corrupt Parliamentary corporations, ren- 
dered certain the speedy re-organization or the abolition of the whole, as 
the respective cases might require. 

Accordingly, in about a year after the passing of the “ Act to amend 
the Representation of the People in England and Wales,” the King issued 
a Commission under the Great Seal to twenty gentlemen, “ to proceed 
“ with the utmost dispatch to inquire as to the existing state of the Muni- 
“ cipal Corporations in En at and Wales, and to collect information 
“ respecting the defects in their constitution—to make inquiry into their 
“ jurisdiction and powers, and the administration of justice, and in all 
‘¢ other respects; and also into the mode of electing and appointing the 
“ Members and Officers of such Corporations, and into the privileges of 
“the Freemen and other members thereof, and into the nature and ma- 
“ sagoment of the Income, Revenues, and Funds of the said Corporations.” 

The Commissioners thus appointed divided the whole of England and 
Wales into districts, each one of which was, in most cases, assigned to two 
Commissioners. Their reports on individual Corporations occupy five 
folio volumes; abstracts of information relative to important matters oc- 
cupy a portion of a sixth (the first printed), and the results of the whole 
inquiry are presented in a general report, signed by sixteen of the Com- 
missioners, who thus conclude their observations :— 

“Even where these institutions exist in their least imperfect form, and 
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are most rightfully administered, they are inadequate to the wants of the 
present state of society. In their actual condition, where not productive of 
positive evil, they exist, in the great majority of instances, for no purpose 
of general utility. The perversion of municipal institutions to political 
ends, has occasioned the sacrifice of local interests to party purposes, 
which have been frequently pursued through the corruption and demorali- 
zation of the electoral bodies, 

“ Iu conclusion, we report to your Majesty, that there prevails amongst 
the inhabitants of a great majority of the incorporated a a general, 
and, in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with their municipal institu- 
tions, a distrust of the self-elected municipal councils, whose powers are 
subject to no popular control, and whose acts and proceedings, being 
secret, are unchecked by the influence of public opinion—a distrust of the 
municipal magutzacy, tainting with suspicion the local administration of 
justice, and often accompanied with contempt of the persons by whom 
the law is administered—a discontent under the burthens of local taxation, 
while revenues that ought to be applied for the public advantage are di- 
verted from their legitimate use, and are sometimes wastefully bestowed 
for the benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered for purposes injurious 
to the character and morals of the people, We therefore feel it to be our 
duty to represent to your Majesty, that the existing Municipal Corporations 
of England and Wales neither possess nor deserve the confidence or 
respect of your Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough reform must be 
effected before they can become, what we humbly submit to your Majesty 
they ought to be, useful and efficient instruments of local government.” 

wo of the Commissioners, Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Hogg, dis- 
sented from the views presented in the report. Their protests were urgently 
called for by the opponents in Parliament of the reform proposed by the 
Ministers, and they were accordingly printed; but no great weight ap- 
= to have been attached by any party to their contents since they 
ave been made public. 7 

The evils most prominently dwelt on by the Commissioners in their 
report will be adverted to in describing the remedies proposed to be ap- 
plied to them by the Bill which was brought in by Lord John Russell on 
the fifth of June, 1835, shortly after the general report of the Commis- 
sioners was printed. 

I. The irurts to which the provisions of this Act thus brought in as a 
Ministerial measure are expressly extended, are stated by Lord John 
Russell in the speech with which he introduced the Bill, to include in 
round numbers a population of about two millions. This number has not 
been materially varied by the modifications introduced in the Biil in its 
passage through Parliament. The number of boroughs originally pro- 
posed to be directly included in the operation of the Bill, was 183. This 
number has been reduced to 178, The names of these boroughs are enu- 
merated in two Schedules appended to the Act; to those more important 
boroughs contained in Schedule (A), amounting to 128 in number, a Com- 
mission of the Peace is assigned by the Act, while those contained in 
Schedule (B), amounting to 50, will only have a Commission of the Peace 
granted on application to the Crown, as will be hereafter explained, 

Many boroughs, on account of their small importance, are not included 
in the operation of the Act. Londonis, asis stated by Lord John Russell, 
to be made the subject of a special measure. 

The application of the act to these boroughs is determined by the fact 
of the places having been before subject to the government of Municipal 
Corporations, It will be seen, when the objects of such government are 
explained, that they are objects equally important and necessary for a// 
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inhabited districts, whether rural or irban. The rural districts are, how- 
ever, now subject to the jurisdiction of justices of the peace of counties, 
and the divisions of counties. Although these rural jurisdictions are 
scarcely at all subject to popular control, yet they are uniform in their 
constitution and nearly so in their practice, having been the subject of ex- 
tensive legislation, and they are, doubtless, far less in need of reform than 
the corporate jurisdictions of the towns generally. It must nevertheless be 
admitted to be a considerable evil, that the administration of justice and 
the control of police should be confided to so many distinct and inde- 
pendent jurisdictions. And there is little doubt that even the duties of 
paving and lighting the districts could be performed both with more 
economy and more effect, and with a perfect adaptation to the various 
circumstances of the different portions of the whole district, if the diversi- 
fied jurisdictions of the towns and the adjacent county were extensively 
consolidated and assimilated. The existence of prejudices surposed to 
‘be based on the different interests of the two populations may be an ob- 
stacle to an early arrangement in this way, but it must be admitted that 
the keeping the two populations separated in all that concerns the ad- 
ministration of government is a very effectual means to perpetuate their 
mutual independence and estrangement. 

One advantage of the present act is, that by assimilating, in many par- 
ticulars, the modes of administering justice, it may facilitate the intro- 
duction of a consolidating reform earlier than it would otherwise be 
obtained. The boundaries of the individual boroughs are thus settled :— 
Those in the first part of schedule (A) amounting to 84, and those in the 
first part of schedule (B) amounting to 9, being parliamentary boroughs: 
their parliamentary boundaries are to be taken as settled by the Boundary 
Act (2 and 3 Wm. IV., c. 64) until altered by parliament, In the re- 
maining boroughs the municipal boundaries are to remain as at present, 
until parliament shall otherwise direct. 

The division of the boroughs into wards is also effected for electoral 
purposes. The number of wards in each individual borough is pointed 
out in schedules (A and B), The bounds of these wards and the num- 
ber of councillors to be elected by each are to be settled by barristers 
within six weeks of the passing of the Act. 

II. The Ozssects of Municipal Government in England have been usuall 
confined to the appointment and superintendence of the police, the admi- 
nistration of justice both civil and criminal, the lighting of the district to 
which their jurisdiction extended, and the paving of the same, and in a 
few cases the management of the poor. These objects are of unquestion- 
able importance, and although the number of useful objects of Municipal 
Government might be extended, the Act does not attempt to do so, but 
is confined to the improvement of the means by which the objects of the 
old corporations are proposed hereafter to be attained. The first section 
of the Act repeals so much of all laws, statutes, and usages, and of 
all royal and other charters, grants, and ‘letters patent, ‘relating to the 
boroughs to which the Act more immediately extends, only so far as they 
are inconsistent with the provisions of the Act, and thus leaves untouched 
the whole of the substance of those local laws which relate merely ‘to 
the objects of Municipal Government, with the exception merely of the 

‘administration of justice, which is considerably modified by the A . 

But as those objects have hitherto failed to be obtained, as far as can 
at present be determined through the want of responsibility of the func- 
tionaries to those for whose benefit they were presumed to be appointed, 
and as by the absence of such responsibility the functionaries were left at 
liberty to dispose of the funds placed at ‘heir disposal, the whole of the 
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abuses of the English municipal system are traceable to the absence of 
responsibility and accountability of the agents by whom it has. hitherto 
been administered. The bill in consequence is almost wholly confined 
to the attempt to render the functionaries of the municipalities eligible by, 
and responsible to, the persons whose interests they are appointed to watch 
over and protect. 

In providing a more responsible and effective municipal organization, it 
was necessary as well to change the constituency as the functionaries; for 
it was usually by the smallness of the former, or by their accessibility to 
corruption, that the impunity of the latter had been secured. 

Ili, The constirvEncy of our corporations are usually known by the 
name of the freemen. So inapplicable to the circumstances of modern times, 
and so at variance with the principles of representation were the greater 
number of these institutions, that the freemen (the constituency itself) 
were nominated and admitted by the ruling body, which was in turn to 
he elected by the freemen. There were, however, several other modes b 
which the freedom of these corporations was obtained, as by birth, or by 
marriage with the daughter or widow of a freeman, or by servitude or 
apprenticeship. In London,* Shrewsbury, and many other towns, a pre- 
vious admission into certain guilds or trading companies is Sa in 
addition, which admission is procured by purchase. 

The rights of freedom, or citizenship, or burgess-ship, being privileges 
confined to few persons, were in many cases of considerable value to the 
possessor, particularly when they conferred a title to the enjoyment of the 
funds derivable from corporation property, or of exemption from tolls or 
other duties. These valuable privileges had been often purchased. by 
considerable sacrifices, and in a vast number of instances constituted an 
important part of the inducements by which persons had been retained 
in otherwise indesirable conditions in life. The expectations founded on 
the past enjoyment of such privileges, were a proper subject of considera- 
tion to our legislature. It is accordingly provided that although the 
public interests are to be insured by the prospective abolition of all the 
privileges and exemptions in question, the individuals already interested 
in them shall not have their personal expectations thereby destroyed. On 
this principle the Act reserves the respective rights of the freemen and 
. burgesses, their wives and widows,sons\and daughters, and:of apprentices, 

to acquire and enjoy the same share and benefit in the lands and other 
property, including common lands and public stock of the borough or 
corporation, as well as in property vested for charitable uses and trusts, 
as fully and effectually as might have been done if the Act had not been 
posse Provision is however made against the continuance of the abuse 

y which the payment of the just and lawful debts of corporations has 
been heretofore postponed to the claims of the persons whose rights 
are now in question. As these claims, so tenderly reserved by the legis- 
lature, began in wrong, there can be no comparison made between them 
and the rights of a lawful creditor, who must accordingly be paid before 
the freemen can now claim the benefit of his privileges. Besides these 
rights to the enjoyment of the property of the municipality, the exemp- 
tions from tolls or other duties are continued to every person who on the 
5th of June, 1835, was entitled to such exemption, or even if he could on 
that day claim to be admitted to such exemption, on payment of the fines 
or fees to which he might have been liable. , : 

The Act also reserves the right to vote for members. of parliament to 
every person who, if the Act had not been passed, would have enjoyed 


* A late act of the Common Couneil of London renders previous admission: into a 
eity company uunceessary, 
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that right as a burgess or freeman. These persons names are to be in- 
serted by the town-clerk on a tist to be entitled the “ Freemen’s List.” 

Having so benevolently protected the personal interests of those in 
favour of whom much of the abuse of the municipal system has operated, 
the Act proceeds to provide against the future existence of such interests, 
by enacting (clause 3) that no rights of burgess-ship or freedom shall be 
acquired by gift or purchase, and more effectually still by creating the 
contituency which is to replace the freemen. And the 13th clause pro- 
vides that after the passing of the Act no person shall be enrolled a burgess, 
in respect of any other title than that enacted by the Act. The constitu- 
encies of our new municipality are to consist of every ma/e person of full age, 
who on the last day of August in any year shall have occupied premises within 
the borough continuously for the three previous years, and shall for that time 
have been an inhabitant householder within seven miles of the borough, pro- 
vided that he shall have been rated to the poor rates, and shall have paid 
them and all borough rates during the time of his occupation. 

The occupiers of houses, warehouses, counting-houses, and shops, (the 
premises which confer the qualification), who at the same time contribute 
to the rates, are nearly all those who are pecuniarily concerned in the ad- 
ministration of the funds of the town. They are, however, very far from 
constituting the whole of those interested in the administration of justice 
and in the efficiency of the police. When, however, the whole number 
of such occupiers is reduced by those resident three years, the number of 
the constituency may at any time be expected to be very far short of the 
persons actually contributing to the funds of the corporation, and still 
more so of those interested in the good government of the borough. 

The reasons for adopting the qualifications in question were thus stated 
by Lord John Russell in the speech with which he introduced the measure. 

“ I think we should consider those whom I may call permanent rate 
payers, the inhabitants of the town, as perfectly fit and qualified to choose 
persons to represent them in its common council and government. It 
may often happen, and I think it does often happen, that the lower class 
of rate payers, however well known, and long established in the town, do 
not take such a warm iuterest in the election of members of parliament, as 
not to be open to the various modes of seduction, and to those corrupt arts 
which have been ordinarily resorted to, to procure votes. I do not think 
that the same thing can be said when you place before them the propriety 
of choosing their own townsmen, perhaps their next-door neighbours, as 
persons fit to have a voice in the government of their own town. But 
there is another reason as it seems to me more conclusive than all, which 
is, that these rate payers contribute directly to the expenses of the town. 
By this bill they will be obliged to pay the borough rate which may be 
required, and it is absolutely essential that they should not be exempt 
from it. Then according to the established principles, to the known and 
recognised principles of the constitution, it is right and proper that those 
who contribute their money should have a voice in the elections of per- 
sons by whom the money is expended.” 

The grounds of a property qualification are perfectly clear, when the 
rights of the person, of Life and Limb and Reputation, in which all men 
are nearly equally interested, are not concerned, and when onthe other hand 
the administration of a fund subscribed to only by persons having the pos- 
session of the qualifying property is the sole object of the government. In 
the municipalities, however, other interests are concerned than the raising 
of funds and the administration of them for the purposes of proteeting 
property ; and these interests, many of them of personal importance, ex- 
ceeding that of property, such as are involved in the administration of 
police and criminal justice, may appear not to be represented where pro- 
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perty alone is the ground of qualification. Nevertheless, the possessor of 
property cannot divest himself of these other interests ; and whenever pro- 
perty is represented, these interests are likewise in some measure repre- 
sented. The chief justification of the property qualification appears, how- 
ever, in the present case, to be that the numbers who will have the franchise 
will be too numerous to be easily influenced by sinister interests, while on 
the other hand, as the chief contributors to the fund, they will be most 
interested in its proper administration, as they would be the persons who 
must chiefly bear the expenses and the evils of any abuse of it. They will, 
therefore, if they have the power to do so, most effectively resist any mal- 
administration, and will most strenuously support those improvements by 
which they will be in the largest degree benefited. Considering the close 
connexion of the interests of all classes with one another, it can scarcely 
be conceived that the interests in good government of the constituencies 
created by this Act, are not nearly identical with the general interests of — 
the communities amongst whom they live. The policy of restraining of 
the suffrage by requiring a three years’ residence is undoubtedly more 
questionable. Itis true that it has often occurred that immense numbers 
of freemen have been created to serve a particular purpose of the rulin 
body. At Maldon 1870 freemen were admitted in 1826, 1000 of whom 
were admitted during the election. The average number annually ad- 
mitted since that time is only seventeen. The following table taken from 
a parliamentary return ordered to be printed, 3rd February, 1832, shows 
the annual number of freemen admitted in 128 cities and towns from 
1800 to 1831. London and Preston are the only towns omitted. In 
London, the number annually admitted varies little. In Preston, freemen 
are mostly admitted at the Guilds, which occur at intervals of twenty 
years. The years in which general elections took place are marked by an 
asterisk (*). The years 1813 and 1816 appear in the table as if they 
were exceptions to the general rule, whereas, in fact, they confirm it, The 
Bristol return for 1813 includes the een from 29th September, 1812, on 
which day Parliament was dissolved. In that year 1720 freemen were 
admitted at Bristol instead of fifty, which is about the average number of 
ordinary years. In 1816 elections took place at Gloucester and Liver- 
pool. In Liverpool 487 freemen were admitted, instead of the ordinary 
average of thirty; and at Gloucester 415 instead of thirty, making toge- 
ther 902 instead of sixty. These last two are the only instances in which 
the effects of particular elections produce a very marked result in the 
general table. 


Year. | Freemen.} Year, | Freemen.] Year. {| Freemen.]~- Year. | Freemen. | 


1800 | 1,775 | 1808 | 1,256] 1816] 2,582] 1824] 2,237 
1801 | 2,051 | 1809 1,270 | 1817 | 1,715 | 1825) 2,655 
#1802 | 5,782 1 1810 | 1,606 |*1818 | 8,889-} *1826 | 10,797 
1803 | 1,397} 1811 { 1,441] 1819 | 1,430] 1827] 1,337 
1904 | 1,254 f*1812 | 5,918 f*1820 | 4,605] 1828| 1,464 
1805 | 1,473 $1813 | 3,285 | 1821 | 1,468] 1829] 1,433 
*1806 | 4,700 | 1814 | 1,357] 1822} 1,430 *1830 | 9,321 
*1807 | 3,114] 1815 | 1,480 | 1823 | 2,080 |. *1831 | 2,569 


The numbers of freemen admitted since the passing of the Reform Act 
have fallen off in a remarkable manner.”—Report of Municipal Corpora- 
tion (Commissioners, p. 35. 

These details prove the necessity of having a constituency ‘not liable to 
be varied at will. But it must be remarked, when a constituency was 
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created of householders, resident and paying taxes, a sufficient security 
was thereby obtained against a sudden creation of voters, as it would 
never have been practicable for any party purposes hereafter attainable 
in municipal corporations to have kept uninhabited a sufficient number of 


houses to confer the householder’s qualification suddenly, and on any eon- 


siderable number of persons. It may thus reasonably be objected, that 
householders of less standing than three years are excluded from the fran- 
chise on insufficient grounds. It must nevertheless be borne in mind, 
that the present constitueney is one which is to the greatest extent un. 
assailable by the pecuniary and even viler kinds of bribery prevalent in many 
of the towns where the franchise is most extensive, but where those on 
whom it is conferred are not placed by their condition above the seduc- 
tions to which they are exposed by the bribery of the contending parties. 
The deliverance from the systematic corruption of a numerous but venal 
and fluctuating constituency is decidedly the greatest benefit conferred on 
the country by this Act, and may be reasonably expected to render the 
whole of its further provisions effective, and the general ebjects of Muni- 
cipal Government easily attainable. 

Provision is made by sections 1] to 24 for the registration of the bur- 
gesses by the overseers of their respective parishes, fur the correction and 
publication of the burgess lists by the town-clerk, and for the revision 
of such lists by barristers the first year, and thenceforth by the mayor and 
assessors: which latter are officers created for the purpose by this Act. 
The machinery for the registration of the constituency is modelled on that 
of the Refurm Biil, with such modifications as have been found desirable, 
and are required by the very different circumstances to which the two Acts 


apply. 

ee that of election and control of its officers, the constituency 
has none of those exclusive privileges conferred on them which have been 
usually enjoyed by the freemen. One of the most pernicious of these was 
the privilege of trading within the limits of the municipality, exclusively 
conferred on those who might be free of the borough or of certain guilds, 
mysteries and trading companies. By the 14th section of this Act, it is 

enacted that “ every person in any borough may keep any shop for the sale 
of lawful merchandizes by wholesale or retail, and use every lawful trade, 
occupation, mystery, and handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise, 
within any borough.” 

IV. The runcrionarigs, together with the constituency, complete the 
body of the corporation. Both have borne the most various denominations 
hitherto—the whole body wiil now, in all municipalities, bear the name of 
“the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses,” and they are constituted Corpora- 
tions ; that is, they are empowered to do all legal acts as a body, and not 
as individuals; they may sue and be sued by the corporate name, and 
they transmit the rights they acquire as corporators to their corporate 
successors, and not to their heirs or personal representatives, as every indi- 
vidual by the law of England otherwise would do. 

The 25th clause provides for the election in every borough of a “ mayor,” 
of acertain number of persons to be the “aldermen,” and of a certain 
number of other fit persons to be the “ counsellors.” 

The Councidiors, who are collectively to be called “the Council” of the 
borough, are the body amongst whom the mayor and aldermen are to be 
chosen, and of whom those functionaries continue after their election to 
constitute a part. The council collectively is entrusted with the whole of 
the deliberative and administrative functions of the corporation.—They 
are to appoint the town-clerk, treasurer, and other officers for carrying into 
execution the various powers and duties vested in them by the Act.—They 
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may appoint as many committees either of a general or special nature for 
any purposes which in their judgment would be better regulated and 
managed by such committees, This is a most important and useful power, 
as a large assembly is always better capable of selecting the persons most 
eminently qualified amongst them for the performance of avy duty, than 
to perform the duty themselves ; it being a fact universally admitted, that 
the larger the assembly the less fitted for action, if not also for delibera- 
tion. e acts of every committee must be submitted to the whole 
council for approval, which is also necessary lest the borough should be 
governed by a small knot of persons, whose appointment as a committee 
would thus become as much a matter of favour, contest, and corruption, 
as that of the old municipal governing bodies—They are to execute all 
the offices previously executed by the corporate bodies whom they super- 
sede—.They are immediately after their first election to appoint from their 
own body a watch committee, of which the mayor is, by virtue of his office, 
the head; and this committee, within three weeks of their formation, are 
to appoint a sufficient number of effective men to act as constables and 
preserve the peace by day and night. . 

They may take on themselves the powers of Inspectors, (a species ofoffi- 
cers appointed under the 3 & 4 W. 4, c. 90,) asfar as relates to the lighting 
of the whole or any part of the borough, provided that no local Act already 
exists fur the lighting of the borough ; in which case they are empowered 
to bring those parts of the borough to which the local Act may not apply 
under its operation, as fully as if such parts had been originally included 
ia such Act. (§§ 88, 89.) They have also a power of making such bye- 
laws as to them may seem proper for the good rule and government of the 
borough ; for the prevention and suppression of all such nuisances as aré 
not already punishable in a summary manner; and to appoint by these 
bye-laws such fines not exceeding 5/., as they may deem meet for the 
prevention and suppression of offeuces. This power of minor legislation 
is most important; and while the general law is so defective as to the 
particulars to which this power applies, is not less important than neces- 
sary. It would doubtless be better that all petty nuisances and offences 
should be defined and dealt with in an uniform manner by the general 
legislature. This, however, will only be done -by a very comprehensive 
measure, which the legislature of the town councils will, if it works well, 
facilitate, b affording an enumeration of offences and models of the mode 
of suppressing them; or, if it works ill, will render unavoidable by the 
mischief it will produce. The power is properly guarded by rendering it 
necessary that two-thirds at least of the council should be present at the 
making of the bye-law, and by requiring that a delay of forty days shall 
intervene, after a copy has been sent to one of the Secretaries of State, 
before it shall come into operation. His Majesty may disallow any bye- 
law within that period, or may enlarge the time within which it shall not 
come into operation. 

The Council have the control of the borough fund; any surplus in which, 
after payment of all necessary expenses and of all just demands, they are 
to apply for the public benefit of the inhabitants and improvement of the 
borough. If the fund be insufficient, they are to order a borough rate, in 
the nature of a county rate, to make up the deficiency, for which special 
purpose alone they have the powers of justices of peace given to them for 
assessing, collecting, and levying it. ‘They have powers of leasing build- 
ings and land proper for building. But to prevent the practice of par- 
tial and fraudulent transactions very common in the old corporations, these 
powers are subject to very considerable restrictions. They have also a 
power to set aside collusive sales and demises of corporate property made 
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since the 25th June, 1835; many of which were threatened by the refrac- 
tory corporations, and some of which have apparently ‘taken place in con- 
templation of the passing of the present Act. (§§ 94, 95.) They have 
also a power, if they think it requisite that one or more salaried police 
magistrates should be appointed, to fix the amount of such magistrates’ 
salary, and upon their application, his Majesty is empowered to appoint 
the number of magistrates required. To meet the case of decay in any 
borough, no new appointment by his Majesty is to take place after any 
vacancy, until the council make a fresh application. 

When a commission of the peace is granted to a borough, the council 
are to provide the requisite police officers. Other subsidiary and occa- 
sional powers are vested in the council, which is thus seen to be effec- 
tually the governing body of the corporations. 

These powers of the council comprise the whole of the strictly muni- 
cipal powers affected by the Act, Ao the council will thus be seen to be 
the whole of the effvctive machinery of corporation government. It will 
be seen that their power is carefully limited: the most important check, 
however, to the renovation of corporation abuses, is contained in the 
provision for the management of the borough fund, the periodical audit 
of accounts, and their subsequent publication. The frauds by the offi- 
cers of the old corporations, the division of the funds to the interests of 
the governing body, their application to the corruption of the freemen in 
every shape in which money can be applied, form the chief heads of 
accusation against those bodies—and the uncontrolled and irresponsible 
disposition of funds by the new councils would in the very nature of 
things eventually lead to the use of them for the benefit of these bodies, 
however well they might in other respects be constituted, and the past 
history of corporations would infallibly be repeated. The Bill, however, 

rovides for the appointment of Auditors,persons qualified to be council- 
lors—but not actually of that body, lest identity of interest might lead to 
partiality in the exercise of their functions. The accounts are to be 
audited half-yearly, on the Ist of March and the lst of September, and 
the Treasurer is, after the September audit, to make out and cause to be 
rinted a full abstract of the accounts for the year, a copy of which is to 
open to all the rate-payers ; and copies are to be delivered to such rate- 
payers as apply for them, on payment of a reasonable price. 

This chief check, as well as those incidental to the several special powers 
enumerated above, seem to give a satisfactory security to the inhabitants 
of towns that they will hereafter be efficiently and safely governed. 

If the constituency be sufficiently large, aud have interests identical 
with that of the community, and if the duties of the governing body be 
well defined and subject to effective checks, the mode of election is of 
minor importance. Nevertheless, in the breaking up of an old system of 
corruption extending from the supreme legislature to the least important 
functionaries, very many of the ancient means of intimidation and cor- 
ruption are likely to be in use, partly from the hope of rendering the pro- 
posed reforms inoperative, and of retaining, in spite of them, the former 
influence ; and partly even from the mere force of habit. It is therefore 
provertionall important that the mode in which the functionaries are to 

elected, should be calculated to give to the constituency the utmost 
oppertonity to exercise effectively the franchise with which they are 
invested. 

The qualification of a councillor is chiefly a property qualification, 
varying in boroughs according to their extent of population. In this it 
may again appear that property is too exclusively regarded in the Bili—as 
having secured a constituency qualified by property, it might have been 
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presumed that in their choice of officers, if it were left completely free, 
they would not, when all other qualifications of candidates were equal, 
prefer the candidate without property. It may, it is presumed, be left to 
people of property to choose amongst all classes of persons, without fear 
that they will choose those whose circumstances or opinions would prompt 

them to eee the tenure of property in danger. So the ministers appear 
to have thought, who introduced the Bill without the provision of a qua- 
lification for councillors, which was inserted after the Bill left the Com- 
mons. This qualification greatly complicates the Bill, by rendering 
— the enactment of penalties for serving without being qua- 
ified. 

One-third of the council is to be elected annually on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, when one-third of the members, those longest in office, go out. This 
provision is wisely made, in order that a majority of experienced officers 
may always remain in the council. The practice combining the advan- 
tages of an annual infusion of officers recently approved by the consti- 

-tuency, and thus indicating its sentiments, as well as that of securing 
experience and acquaintance with the detail and routine of business, has 
in every case, when it has been tried under fair circumstances, been found 
most salutary. 

On the declaration of the first election of councillors under this Act 
(the 26th of December, 1835), the whole of the existing common councils, 
mayors, and aldermen, by whatever name they may be known, are to go 
out of office, and all their powers and duties are to cease. 

Practically, the determination of the constituency, and of the functions 
of the council, and the checks on their exercise, comprise the whole of the 
material provisions of the Bill, the rest is merely incidental to these. 
Accordingly, the rest of the officers and their functions will be rapidly 
enumerated. 

The Mayor is elected from the councillors, and when elected must serve, 
or pay afine of 100. His qualification is that of a councillor, but ifhe acts, 
not being qualified, he is liable to a fine of 50/. He presides at the meet- 
ings of the council, and has precedence in al} places within the borough, 
but he has few other exclusive functions or privileges. With the assessors 
he revises the lists of the constituency, which he must sign in open 

‘ court. He also presides with the assessors at the election of councillors. 
He is during his continuance in office a justice of peace for the borough, 
and continues such for the succeeding year. In boroughs returmng 
members to parliament, he is made the returning officer at their election. 

- He is also rendered capable of doing in any borough any act which the chief 
officer in such borough may now lawfully do, so far as the same may be 
consistent with the provisions of the present Act. 

The Aldermen are officers introduced into the. new corporations by the 
amendments made in the Bill by the Lords, Their duties are undefined, 
and indeed they seem to be little more than councillors having a title of 
precedence. They are elected by the council itself from the councillors, or 
persons qualified to be councillors, They are to be one-third of the 
number of councillors. They cannot be elected coroner or recorder, and 
are exempted from serving on juries. They hold office six years, one half 
going out every three years. And it is therefore provided that during 
the respective offices of the mayor and aldermen they are to continue 
members of the council, notwithtasnding the provisions as to the 
councillors going out of office at the end of three years. _ 

The Town Clerks, as the chief instruments of the old corporations, 
usually possessing the experience of many years of service, and acting 

-asthe advisers of the governing bodies, as well as their. prominent aud 
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ostensible agents, were exposed more- than any other corporation func- 
tionaries to the odium of that system of which they were truly the most 
active and able supporters, As, however, the whole governing body 
will hereafter be subject to popular election and control, there is on 
danger to be apprehended from this their servant, whose acts will be 
merely performed in obedience to the directiuns of the council, and for 
which the latter will be responsible. Besides the general and implied 
duties of the office, such as preserving minutes of the transactions of 
the council, some special duties are cast on him by the Act; these are 
chiefly that of making out the “ Freeman’s Roll,” keeping and publishing 
the “ Burgess List,” and making out “ Ward Lists” of the same. He is 
made responsible for the safe keeping of all charter ceeds and records. He is 
subjected to various fines in case of neglect of duty—he is disqualified to 
act as auditor. He is bound to submit accounts of all monies and matters 
committed to his charge, at such timeg and in such manner as the council 
may direct. 

A Treasurer is to be appoiuted by the council, of which he is not to be a 
member. He is to give security for the proper discharge of his duties. 
He is to keep accounts of all receipts and disbursements, to be open to the 
inspection of aldermen and councillors, He is to pay no money except 
by order, in writing, of the council, and is to submit his accounts with 
vouchers half-yearly to— 

The Auditors, who are to be two in number, elected by the burgesses 
annually, on the Ist of March, in a similar manner as councillors are 
elected, and from the persons qualified to be councillors. No actual 
councillor however, nor the town-clerk, nor treasurer, each of whose accounts 
he examines, can be elected auditor. His duties sufficiently appear from 
what has been before stated. 

The Assessors are two officers to be appointed in every borough, in like 
manner as auditors, Their duties are to act in conjunction with the mayor 
in revising the burgess lists at the election of councillors. 

Such is the list of officers necessarily existing in each borough under 
the provisions of this Act. Other officers may be appointed either for 
general municipal purposes, or under certain circumstances, for the special 
purpose of the administration of justice. 

With regard to the ministerial or executive officers of corporations, it is 
provided that the council shall have a power to remove all such as are in 
office at the time of their first election. But all such are to continue to 
act until removed. Provision is thus made for the continued perfurmance 
of the existing duties in the new corporations by the existing officers, or 
by others to be appointed to replace them. To all such officers now in 
office as may be removed, compensation is to be made by the council, from 
whose decision an appeal is given to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

With regard to the administration of justice in boroughs, the Act makes 
several alterations. Inthe boroughs named in Schedules (A and B), the 
King is empowered to appoint as many persons as he may think proper 
to be Justices of the Peace, who are not required to have any qualifica- 
tion by estate. The council also of any borough may, it they think 
it necessary that one or more salaried Police Magistrates should be 
appointed, make a bye-law fixing the amount of salary, and there- 
upon the King may appoint such person as he may think fit, so that 
the person be a barrister of five years’ standing. The appointment 
is given to the King, in-order that the acministration of justice may 
be above the suspicion of being tainted by party or local interests, a sus- 
picion which might be incurred, and even deserved, were the appointment 
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made by the council. The justices of the peace may appoint a clerk, with 
respect to whom some useful provisions will be found in § 102. 

In boroughs where the council shall signify their desire to that effect by 
petition, setting forth the bene of their application, the state of the 
gaol, and the salary which they are willing to pay, the King may appoint 
a Recorder for any one such borough, or for any two or more boroughs 
conjointly. The Thacordet must be a barrister of not less than five years’ 
standing. He is by virtue of his office a justice of the peace of the 
borough, and is to have precedence within the borough next after the 
mayor. Such boroughs will have separate courts of Quarter Sessions of 
the Peace, which isto be a court of record having cognizance of all crimes, 
offfnces, and other matters cognizable by any court of quarter session 
for counties, the recorder being enabled to do all things necessary for 
exercising such jurisdiction, notwithstanding his being the sole judge. 
This latter is a most admirable provision, of which it is matter of regret 
that the advantages cannot now be stated for want of space. 

The council appoint the clerk of the peace, when a separate cout of 
quarter sessions is granted. 

The main provisions of the Act have now been fully described and 
freely canvassed. It must be allowed that the whole measure is distin- 
guished amongst the contents of the Statute Book by its clemency and 
leniency of operation towards those who have profited by foregone abuses, 
as much as by honesty of intention in providing a remedy for these 
abuses. It contains many individual examples of admirable adaptation 
of means to the end in view; which justify a confident hope of the ultimate 
attainment of every desirable object of municipal government. In regard, 
moreover, to those portions’ of the Bill which it has ‘been found necessary 
to criticize unfavourably, it must be observed, in justice to the proposers 
and friends of the measure, that those portions are not for the most part 
attributable to them. 


XI—SAVINGS’ BANKS RETURNS. 


THE returns from the Savings’ Banks of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, render comment almost superfluous. The steady increase, 
both in the number of depositors, and of the amount of money in- 
vested, must be matter of sincere gratification to all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the great bulk of the people. What we 
should now be anxious to see, is the increase of Savings’ Banks, 
and the number of small depositors, in those counties, especially 
in agricultural counties, where;the labouring population has been 
hitherto accustemed to look:to and depend upon the Poors’ Rates. 
In last year's Companion some very striking facts were exhibited, 
in an abstract of a tabular statement, which classified the various 
_ depositors at the Devon and Exeter Savings’ Bank. We have no 
means at present of giving a similar analysis ; but we will take 
a few of the statements in the returns of last year, and, by eom- 
paring them with the two previous years, en mre ascertain 
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how far the following passage in, the Report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners is correct. it is part of a communication from 
J. Tidd Pratt, Esq., to the Commissioners. 

“ With respect to depositors in Savings’ Banks, the increase 
during the last year has been very considerable. The accounts 
are made up annually to the 20th November, and although from 
November, 1831, to November, 1833 (being a period of two years), 
the number of depositors increased during that period 44,750, yet 
from November, 1833, to November, 1834, the increase in the num- 
ber of depositors has been nearly 33,000, and in the money de- 
posited nearly a million; and in each of the following counties, 
viz.: Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridgeshire, Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sussex, a marked in- 
crease has taken place in the numberof small depositors.” 

Bedfordshire, by the returns of 1831, contains a population of 
95,483, of which 11,588 are agricultural labourers. e number 
of Savings’ Banks is three. 


The following exhibits the number of depositors and amount in- 
vested, in two classes—under 20/. and under 50/. :— 


Under 203. Under 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
In 1832 918 6,8472, ee 478 ee 14,6342. 
1833 .. 948 .. 7,0704 .. 502 .. 15,3312 
1834 .. 994 .. 77,2944. 543 16,6727 


4477. 65 2,0382. 


and 1834 


Berkshire contains a population of 145,339, of which 14,802 are 
agricultural labourers. It contains ten Savings’ Banks :— 


Under 20/, Under 501. 
No. N 


Increase between a 76 


Amount. 0. Amount. 
In 1832 .. 3,709 .. 26,7922. 1,936 .. 59,4652 
1833. .. 3,987 .. 28,1962 2,051 .. 62,888¢, 
1834 .. 4,152 .. 29,8692. 2,149 .. 65,4377, 


Increase .. 443 3,0777. 213 5,97 22. 


Buckinghamshire contains a population of 146,529, of which 


ip are agricultural labourers. The number of Savings’ Banks 
is four :-— 


Under 201. Under 
No. Amount. No Amount. 


In 1832 1,465 .. 10,7002 649 .. 20,4637. 
1833 13528 3. 11,4092 681.» 21,5112 
1834 1578 (115424 778 242140, 


Increase .. 113 8420, 129 3,751. 


Kent contained a population of 479,155 in 1831, of which 36,113 
were agricultural labourers. The assessed value of the property 
in 1815 was 1,644,1797. The amount expended for the mainte- 
nance of the poor was for 1830, 358,461/.; for 1831,345,513/,; for 1832, 
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364,3617.; for 1833, 369,5872.; for 1834, 343,8782. The following 
is the statement from the Savings’ Banks Returns. The number 
of Banks is twenty :— 


Under 201. Under 50/7. 
No. Amount. No Amount, 


“In 1832 9,721 66,8542, .. 4,474 137,3672 
1833 10,117... 71,1304 4,869 1506497. 
1834. 10644 .. 75,0172 5,245 161,9087, 


Increase .. 8,1632. 771s 


To avoid unnecessarily extending the details, we will give a 
few more specimens of the increase in the number of the deposi- 
tors of the smallest sums in the different counties, by ranging to- 
gether the amounts for 1833 and 1834, leaving the reader to mark 
the specific increase in each case. For information relating to the 
occupations of the people of each county, reference may be made 


to last year's Companton. 
Depositors and sums under 20/. ; 


No. Amount, No. Amount, 
Cambridgeshire ee 772 ee 6,1842. @e 864 ee 6,9132. 
Cheshire ., 4,364 .. 31,7354. 4,774 .. 34,1402, 
Cornwall ee ee 2,682 ee 22,4677. ee 2,915 ae 24,9232. 
Devonshire... 15,991 .. 100,2402, .. 16,968 .. 106,325¢. 
Lincolnshire oe 41 74 oe 30,5072, ee 4,594 ee 33,8207. 
Norfolk eo 4,023 oe 29,7952. ec 4,5 18 ee 32,0332. 
Shropshire es ee 5,031 ee 38,64 ne e 5,183 ee 38,6032, 
Suffolk ee e+ 3,045 .. 22,9754. .. 3,115 23,3214 
Wiltshire .. .. 3,126 .. 26,1107 3,440 .. 28,6887. 


These instances, selected almost indiscriminately, show a steady 
and remarkable increase. It would indeed be difficult to reconcile 
them with the supposition of the great body of the working class 
in agricultural counties falling into penury; while the prospect 
which they hold out for elevating the character of those who were 
formerly trained to look to the workhouse and the poor-rates as 
their infallible resource, is full of promise. 


The following is a comparative statement for the years 1833 and 
1834, of the number of depositors, and amount invested in the 
Savings’ Banks in Middlesex, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and War- 
wickshire :— 

MIDDLESEX. 
1833. 1984, 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Sums under 20/. .. 32,202 .. 208,413/. .. 35,359 .. 226,7532, 
15,242 .. 470.6522. .. 16,885 .. 517,2354¢. 
1002... 6,148 .. 423,5374 .. 6,893 .. 474,700. 
1507... 2,020 .. 242,8857. .. 2,153 .. 258,5622. 
2004 .. 902 .. 159,3402. .. 1,070... 180,841. 
Above 2007. .. 195 .. 49,6034 .. 183 .. 47,2172. . 


Totals 56,709 —1,553,9304 62,543 1,705,308. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

1833. 1834, 

No. Amount. No. Amount. 
14,242 .. 106,764/. .. 15,912 118,8332. 
8,921 .. 272,224¢,.. 10,175 .. 308,7447. 
-. 3,800 .. 261,8937. .. 4,100 .. 284,9522. 
ee 1,287 ee 155,3734. ee 1,415 ee 171,026/. 
667 .. 113,6714 .. 786 .. 133,448/. 
«243. 61,0694... 58,3150, 


29,160 970,994. 32,613 1,075,318. 


YORKSHIRE. 
1833. 1834. 

No. , Amount. No. Amount. 
ee 17,122 1343352. .. 18,436 .. 145,4372. 
11,052 .. 3369214 .. 11,939 .. 364,449¢. 
ee 4,728 .. 3248742. .. 5,015 .. 344,834/ 
1,674 .. 199,3092 .. 1,718 .. 205,1772. 
824... 904 .. 151,3644, 
ee 284 ee 65,7557. ee 281 ee 65,7242. 


35,684 1,203,0084, 38,293 1,276,9857. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


1833, 1834, 
No. Amount. No. : Amount. 


Sums under 20/. .. 3,894 .. 23,6677. 4,500 .. 27,045/. 


502. 1,738 52,7757. .. 2,056 .. 61,9762 
100/. 633 .. 43,0344 .. 748 51,412¢. 
1504... «187 .. 22,3644 .. 200 .. 23,8714. 
2002. ee 96 ee 16,1847, ee 100 ee 16,7862. 
Above - 2002. ee 32 ve 9,0982, ee 29 ee 8,0614, 


Totals 6,580 167,1222 7,633 189,1512 


The increase in Ireland, though of course small, is still so de- 
cidedly progressive as to be worthy of attention. The following 
are a few of the totals for some of the counties, in different parts 
of the island :— 

1833, 1834, 
No. Amount. No. Amount, 
Dublin ee 08 12,881 ee 295,804¢, ee 13,966 ee 340,7974 
Antrim .. .. 3,196 .. 60,6267... 3,410... 71,003/. 
Cork .. .. 7,592 .. 245,8577. .. 8,220 .. 246,0722. 
Galway ec 167 .. 5,0492, ee 201 ee §,0357. 
Mayo ce 679 .. 23,1214 .. 733 .. 24,7487. 
Tipperary.. .. .. 2,711 .. 74,0974 .. 2,617 .. 70,643." 
Waterford ee ef 2,761 ee 73,7374. ee 2,707 ee 72,2782. 
Wexford .. 1,960 .. 58,8207... 2,095 .. 62,1597. 
Wicklow .. .. 559 .. 13,6527... 704 .. 15,2397. 


The entire amount for England, Wales, and Ireland, comparing 
1834 with 1832 and 1833, is given in the table annexed :— 


The provisions of the Savings’ Banks Acts are now extended to 
Scotland. 


* eens for 1834 for the bank of Cashel were not received when the account 
was e out, 
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XII—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 1, 1834, to November 1, 1835, 


Aaents, 4, Apothecary, 1. Attorney, 1, Auctioneers, 9. Baby-linen 
Manufacturer, 1. Bakers,7. Bankers, 2. Blacksmiths, 2. Bleacher, 1- 
Bill Brokers, 3. Brass Founders, 2. Brick Maker, 1. Bricklayers, 4. 
British Plate Manufacturer, 1. Booksellers, 16. Bookbinder, 1. Brew- 
ers, 16. Brokers,6. Brush Makers, 2, Boot Makers, 2. Button Ma- 
nufacturers, 2. Builders, 23. Butchers, 3. Cabinet Makers, 4. Card 
Maker, ]. Carpenters and Joiners, 17, Carrier, 1. Canal Carrier, 1, 
Calico Printer, 1. Carpet Warehousemen, 3. Cattle Dealers and Sales- 
men, 15. Cement Manufacturer, 1, Chandler,1. Chair Makers, 2. 
Cheese Factors, 8. Chemists, 13. Chinamen, 3. Civil Engineer, 1. 
Coal Merchants, 14. Coach Makers, 6. Coach Proprietors, 4. Coach 
Lace Manufacturer, 1. Cuffee House Keeper, 1. Commission Agents, 4. 
Colour Manufacturer, 1, Confectioner, 1. Clothiers, 14. Cloth Manu- 
facturers, 3. Copper Smelter, 1. Cork Merchants and Cutters, 2. Corn 
Merchants and Flour Factors, 20. Cotton Spinners, 4. Cow Keepers, 2. 
Curriers, 7. Cutlers, 2. Dealer, 1. Drapers, 22. Druggists, 5. Dry 
Salter, 1. Dyers, 3. Earthenware Manufacturers and Merchants, 3, 
Engineers, 2. Factors, 3. Fancy Cloth Maker, 1. Farmers, 4, Fea- 
ther Merchant, 1, Fishmongers, 2. Fish Sauce Manufacturer, 1. Flax 
Spinners, 3. Felt Monger, 1, Flannel Manufacturer, 1. Floor Cloth 
Manufacturer, 1. Florist, 1. Fruit Merchant, 1, Fringe Maker, 1. 
Furniture Dealer, 1. Fustian Manufacturers, 2. Gardener, 1. Glass 
Manufacturer, 1. Glass Merchant, 1. Gold Beater, 1. Granary Keeper, |. 
Grocers, 67. Gunpowder Merchant, 1, Haberdasher, 1. Hackney- 
men, 2. Hardwaremen, 2. Hatters, 12. Hop Merchants, 8. Horse 
Dealers, 8. Horse Hair Manufacturer, 1. Hosiers, 4. Hotel Keeper, 1. 
Innkeepers, 33, Insurance Broker, 1. Iron Masters,2. Iron Founders, 2. 
Ironmongers, 16. Jewellers 6. Lacemen, 6. Law Stationers, 2. Lamp 
Manufacturer, 1. Land Surveyor, 1. Lead Merchants, 3. Leather 
Dressers and Sellers, 6. Lime Burner, 1. Linen Manufacturers, 2. 
Linen Drapers, 22. Livery Stable Keepers, 3. Lodging-house Keepers, 7. 
Machine Makers, 3. Mahogany Dealers, 2, Mail Contractor, 1. Malt- 
sters 2. Man Milliner, 1. Manufacturers, 2. Mason, 1. Master Ma- 
riuers, 3. Mercers, 3. Merchants, 62. Millers, 11.  Méilliner, 1. 
Money Scriveners, 7. Muslin ]Manufociurers, 2. Music Sellers, 4. Nail 
Maker, 1. Nurserymen, 2. Oilman, !. Optician, Orange Mer- 
chant, 1. Painters, 2. Paper Manufacturers, 6. Paper Dealers, 2. 
Paper Hanger, 1. Pawnbroker, 1. Perfumer, 1. Pin and Needle Ma- 
nufacturer, 1. Picture Dealers, 4. Plasterer, 1. Plumbers, 8. Porter 
Merchant, 1. Potters, 2. Preparerof Patent Medicines, 1. Printers, 8. 
Printseller, 1. Provision Merchants, 2. Publican, Rectifier, 1. 
Ribbon Manufacturers, 2. Rubber Manufacturer, }1, Sack Manufacturer, 1. 
Saddlers, 4. Salt Brokers, 2. Scriveners, 8. Seedsmen, 2. Ship 
Owners, 9. Ship Brokers,3. Ship Builders, 3, Ship Chandler, 1. Shoe 
Makers, 5. Silk Printer, 1. Silk Manufacturer, 1. Silversmith, 1}. 


Slater 1. Smelter, 1. Dealers, 3. Spoon Manufacturer, 1. Stable- 


keepers, 3. Stage Coach Proprietor, 1. Stationers,6. Stone Masons, 3. 
Straw Hat Manufacturers,4. Sugar Refiner, 1. Surgeons, !4. Tailors, 27. 
Tanners, 3. Tallow Charidlet,1. Tavern Keeper, 1. ‘Tea Dealers, 6. 
Teasel Dealer, 1. Timber Merchants, 9. Tin Plate Worker, 1. Trim- 
ming Seller, 1. Tobacconists, 2. Upholsterers, 7. Underwriter, 1. Ve- 
terinary Surgeon, 1. Victuallers, 39. Vinegar Merchant, 1, Ware- 


' housemen, 4, Watchmakers, 5, Wax Doll Manufacturer, 1. Wax 


Chandler, 1, Wharfinger, 1. Wheelwrights,2. Whitening Manufac- 


- turer, 1. Window Blind Manufacturers, 2. Wine Merchants, 31, Wire 


Worker, 1. WoolStaplers, 2. Woollen Cloth Manufacturers, 9. Wool- 
en Drapers, 12, Worsted Spinner, 1.—Total 959. 
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XIIIL—POPULATION OF THE EUROPEAN STATES, 
Calculated from the latest returns preceding 1836, with the Names of the Sovereigns. 


Name. * 


Population. 


Sovereign’s Names. 


Born. 


Accession. 


Principal Sovereignties 


Russia 
France 
Great Britain 
Syain 
Turkey 
13 Kingdoms. 
Two 
Bavaria® 
Sardinia 
Sweden and Norway. 
Belgium 
Portugal 
Netherlands ........ 
Papal States 
Wurtemberg* ....... 


Saxony* 
Greece 
9 Grand Duchies. 
Tuscany 
Baden* 
Hesse-Darmstadt* ., 
Hesse-Cassel* ...... 
Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin* 


Oldenb 
Mecklehburg-Strelitz* 
11:Duchies. 
Parma ee 
Modena 
Nassau* 
Brunswick* 
Saxe-Meiningen* 
-LUCCA 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha*, 
Saxe-Altenburg* 
Anhalt-Dessau* .....: 
Anhalt-Bernburg* eee 
Anhalt-Koethen* .... 
ll Principalities . 
Lippe-Detmold* ,... 
Reuss,young. branch*. 
Echwarzburg - Ru- 
dolstadt*. \ 
Waldeck* ee ee 
Schwarzburg-Son- 2 
dershausen*..., } . 
Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen* ,....§ 
Reuss, elder branch* .: 
Schaumburg-Lippe* . 
Hesse-Hombur 
Hohenzollern- 
ingen* 
Lichtenstein* 


eve 


ech- 


44,563,600 
33,061,610 
82,897, 152 
24,339,964 
14,660,000 
13,566, 103 
4 9,545,300 


7,414,717 


Emperor Nicholas I.. 
Emperor Ferdinand I. 
King Louis Philip I.. 
King William ... 
Queen Isabella IL... 
King Fred-Wm. III.. 
Sultan Mah,-Khan II, 


King Ferdinand II... 


397 King Louis 


025,285 


"1,690,937 
1,656,900 


736,930 
677,849 
463 , 362 
305,000 
253,500 
238 ,672 

85,257 


King Charles Albert. 
King Charles XIV... 
King Leopold L. 
Queen Maria II...... 
King William I...... 
Pope Gre XVI. 
King Frederic VI. eee 
King William I... ee 
{ King William 
(KingGreatBrit.) 
King Anthony ...... 
King Otho 


Leopold IT.......... 
Grand Duke Leopold 
Grand Duke Louis II. 
Elector William IT... 


Gd. Dk. Fred-Francis 
WilliamI.( Kingof 
\ the Netherlands) 
Grand DukeAugustus 
GrandDukeChas. 
Frederic 
Grand Duke George. 


DuchessMaria-Louisa 
Duke Francis IV.... 


Duke William 


Duke William 
‘Duke Bernard...... 
Duke Charles-. eevee 
Duke Ernest........ 
Duke Joseph ....... 


630 Duke Leopold 


Duke Alexander .... 
Duke Henry ....... 


Prince Leopold ..... 


Prince Henry LXII.. 


52,771 


42,340 
30,041 


21,000 
5,880 


Prince Gunther ..... 
Prince George. 
Prince Gunther 


Prince Charles.. 
Prince Henry XIX... 


600 | Prince George. 
000 Prince 


Prince Frederic ..... 
Prince John Joseph . 


Julv 6, 1796 
April 19, 
Oct. 6, 1773 
Aug. 21, 1765 
Oct. 10, 1830 
Aug. 3 1770 
July 20, 1785 


Jan. 12, 1810 
Aug. 25, 1/86 
Oct. 2, 1798 
Jan. 26, 1764 
Dec. 16, 1790 
Apr. 4, 1819 
Aug. 24, 1772 
Sept. 18, 1765 
Jan. 28, 1768 
Sep. 27, 1781 
Aug. 21, 1765 
Dec. 27, 1755 
June 1, 1815 


Oct. 3, 1797 
Aug. 29, 1790 
Dec. 26, 1777 
July 28, 1777 
Dec. 10, 1756 
Aug.24, 1772 
July 13, 1783 
Feb. 2, 1783 
Aug.12, 1779 


Dec. 12, 1791 
Oct. 6, 1779 
June 14, 1792 
Apr. 25, 1806 
Dec. 17, 1800 
Dec. 22, 1799 
Jan. 2, 1784 
Aug. 27, 1789 
Oct. 1, 1794 
Mar. 2, 1805 
July 30, 1778 


Nov. 6, 1796 
May 31, 1785. 
Nov. 6, 1793 
Sep. 20, 1789 
Sep. 24, 1801 


Feb. 20, 1785 


Mar. 1, 1790 
Dee. 20, 1784 
Aug. 29, 1770 


July 22, 1776 
June 26, 1760 


Dee. 1, 1825 
-Mar. 2, 1835 
Aug. 9, 1830 
June 26, 1830 
Sep. 29, 1833 
Nov. 16, 1737 
July 23, 1803 


‘Nov. 8, 1830 


Oct. 13, 1825 
Aug.16, 
Feb. 5, 1818 
July 21, 1831 
May 2, 1826 
Dec. 6, 1813 
Feb. 2, 1831 
Mar.13, 1808 
Oct, 30, 1816 


June 26, 1830 


May 5, 1827 
Jan, 25, 1833 


June 18, 1824 
Mar. 30, 1830 
April 6, 1830 
Feb, 27, 1821 


Apr. 24, 1785 
Dec. 6, 1813 
May 21, 1829 
June 14, 1828 
Nov. 6, 1816 


May 30, 1814 


Treaties, 1814-15 


Jan.* 9, 1816 
Apr. 25, 1831 
Dec .24, 1805 
Mar. 13, 1824 
Dec. 9 1806 


Aug. 23, 1830 


April 4, 1802 
Apr. 17, 1818 


Apr. 28, 1807 
Sep. 9, 1813 
Aug. 19, 1835 


Oct, 17, 1831 


Jan, 29, 1817 
Feb. 13 1787 
Aptil 2, 1829 


Nov. 2, 1810 
Mar. 24, 1805 


Free States. Population. 
Switzerland 2,021 , 800 

‘Tonian Islands...essee 208, 100 

Hamburg* 


Free States. ‘Population. 
Bremen* 57,800 
Frankfort* 54,000 
Lubeck* 47,000 

ose with an asterisk form the German mn. . 


States of America (1830), 12,856,171.—President, A. Jackson, re-elected in 1833. 


United 


| 
| 
| | | iy 
| 
| 
34,187, 
4,168,797 | 
4,028,045 
3,700,000 
43,013,950 
2,611,500 
2,592,329 | 
| | 
1,275,000 
1,208, 697 
| 
| 
} 
376, 400 
362,659 
251,000 
146,324 | 
143,400 
131,861 | 
117,921 | Sep. 29, 1834 
57, Aug. 9, 1817 
45, Mar. 24, 1834 
40,153 
68, 
2 
|| 
| 
97, 
23, 
| 
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Sept.14. Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne . 


108. 


XIV.—Necrological Table of Literary Men, Artists, and 


Public Characters. 


* 


28. Marshal Mortier, Duc de Treviso . ‘ ‘. 
29. Michael Thomas Sadler, Political Economy, &c. 


Charles Wild, Architectural Draftsman 


Gilbert Stuart Newton, R.A., Painter 
Isaac Pocock, Dramatic writer 
24. Whlliam Say, Mezzotinto Engraver 
30. Francis Goodwin, Architect 


23. Bellini, Musical Composer 
* Pigault Le Brun, French N ovelist : 


Oct. 4. Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, English Novelist 


23. Thomas Heaphy, Painter . 


Nov. 1. ‘Thomas Taylor, Translator of Pausanias, Plato, &e, 


17. Lieut-Colonel James Tod, ‘ Annals of 
21. Jates Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd’ 
22.. Letitia Matilda Hawkins, Authoress . 


* The asterisk signifies that the precise day is not known. 


Romagnosi, Italian writer on Legislation and J urisp. 
Baron Gros, eminent French Historical Painter (suicide) 


1834, Oct. 3. Adrian Boieldieu, Musical Composer ° - aged 58 
23. Hon. W.R. Spencer, (Poetry) 65 
Nov.15. James Heath, Kngraver 78 
21. Olivia Serres (soi-disant Priacess of Cumberland) - 63 
26. Thomas Park, Walpole’s Royal and NobleAuthors, &c. 75 
Dec. 6. Rev. Edward Irving, celebrated Preacher, 42 
10. Alexander Chalmers, Editor of the British Poets, 
Biographical Dictionary, &c. . 7d 
17. Henry Bone, R.A., Enamel-Painter 
22. Prince Hoare, Dri smatic Writer, &e. 
27. Charles Lamb, ‘ Essays by Elia,” &c. - 60 
29. Rev. T. R. Malthus, * Political Economy,’ &c. - 68 
1835, Jan. 1. Durand, French Architect, §Paralléle des Edifices’ 
10. Dr. Karl Wilh. Kolbe, German Writer and Artist . 
18. Frederick William Smith, Sculptor 
21. Uhden, German Antiquary 
Feb. 8. Baron Dupuytren, French Anatomist . 535 
12. Chr. G. Crelle, Prussian Architect e ‘ . 
21. Godescharies, Belgian Sculptor. 
* Lafont, Historical Painter . 
* French Sculptor . 

* Alexander Dufour, French Architect 
Mar. 20. H. D. Inglis (Derwent Conway) Travels. . - 40 
20. Leopold Robert, French Painter (suicide) 

April 4. Pinelli, Artist, Roman Costumes,’ &c. 
4. Henry Parke, Architect 
_ 5. Dr. F. H. Maller, Direc. of Gal. at Dormstadt, Artist 
7. Baron Wilhelm Humboldt 67 
17. Professor Martos, (the Russian Canova) Sculptor . 88 
26. Captain Henry Kater, Scientific Discoveries 
* W. H. Ireland (Shakspeare Ireland) 
May 9. William Blanchard,Comedian . - 66 
13. John Nash, Architect 82 
16. Felicia Hemans, Poetess . 
* T. J. Mathias, Author of ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ ° 
June 18. William Cobbett, Political Writer 73 
* Garavagiia, eminent Italian Engraver *. 
* 


| 
| | 
| 
67 
e e 66 
e e 56 
83 
53 
59 
77 


PART III. 
THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC. IMPROVEMENTS, 
, AND CHRONICLE OF 1835. 


XV.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CHESTER, EXECUTIONS. 
(5 Will. IV. c. 1.—20th March, 1835.] 


An Act to explain the1 Will. IV.c. 70, so far as relates to the Execution of 
Criminals in the County of Chester, 


Reciting that before the passing of that Act (see Companion for 1831, 
p. 164), sheriffs of the county of the city of Chester were by law liable, 
and were accustomed, to execute all criminals condemned within the 
county palatine of Chester; and that since the said Act doubts were 
entertained whether the sentence of death pronounced on criminals for 
offences committed within the county of Chester ought to be executed by 
the sheriff of the county or by the Sheriffs of the county of the city of 
Chester: for the removal of such doubts, enacts that the sheriffs of the 
county of the city of Chester shall execute county criminals, but gives 
the judge before whom any such criminal shall be convicted, power to 
order the sheriff of the county to execute such criminal. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTERS’ RELIEF. 

[5 Will. IV. c. 2.—20th March, 1835.] 

An Act to amend 38 Geo, III, c, 78, for BIGATINE tN mischiefs arising from 
- the printing and publishing Newspapers, and Papers of a like nature, by 

Persons not known, and for regulating the Printing and Publication of 

such Papers in other respects ; and to discontinue certain Actions commenced 
' under va Provisions of the said Act. 

Reciting that certain penalties were by the said Act imposed for any 
neglect or omission to comply with some of its recited provisions; which 
might be recovered by action by any person who should sue for the same: 
and that the printers, publishers, and proprietors of divers newspapers 
had inadvertently neglected to comply with some of the said provisions, 
and many actions had been brought against them, and that it was expe- 
dient for all further proceedings to be prevented; enacts that persons 
sued before the passing of this Act for penalties incurred under the 
recited Act, (except as hereafter) may apply to the court, or toa judge, 
to stay proceedings, upon payment of the costs then incurred ; and if the 
court shall so order, such actions, &c., shall be forthwith discontinued. 

2 and 3. In actions commenced before 4th March 1835, and renewed 
before the passing of this Act, the court or judge may order the discon- 
tinuance upon payment of costs; and in actions commenced since 4th 
March, without payment of costs. 

4. Not to extend to actions in which judgment shall have been ob- 
tained; nor to those by Attorney or Solicitor General. 


5. Penalties:incurred under the said Act hereafter to belong wholly to 
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6. No actions for penalties to be commenced except in the name of the 
Attorney or Solicitor General in England, of the King’s Advocate in 
Scotland, or of the Solicitor or officer of stamps.' 


BRITISH TERRITORIES (INDIA) INDEMNITY. 
(5 Will. IV. c. 6.—13th April, 1835.] 

This Act indemnifies the Governor General, Vice President, and mem- 
bers of the Council, for acts done in the administration of the government 
of the British territories in the East Indies, between the 22nd April, 1834, 
and Ist January, 1835, and makes those acts valid. 


ABOLITION OF OATHS. 
— [5 Will. IV, c. 8.—12th June, 1835.] 


An Act for the more effectual Abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken and 
made in various Departments of the State, and to substitute Declarations in 
liew thereof; and for the more entire Suppression of voluntary and extra- 
judicial Oaths and Affidavits. 


This Act was repealed by a subsequent Act, c. 62 (9th September) 
which see post, p. 128. 


ISLE OF MAN, CORN. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 13.—3rd July, 1835.] 
An Act to regulate the Importation of Corn into the Isle of Man. 


Reciting the 2 Geo. IV. c. 60, whereby certain duties are made payable 
in the U. K. upon the importation of corn, grain, meal, and flour, but 


-which duties are not payable in the Isle of Man; and that the surplus 
productions of the Isle of Man are nevertheless admissible, under the 


aws now in force, into the U.K., without payment of any duties; and 
that the inhabitants of the Isle of Man do not stand in need of any sup- 
plies of foreign corn for their consumption, and therefore it is neces- 
sary, for the better enforcement of the said Act, to make new provisions 
for regulating the importation of corn into the Isle of Man; subjects all 
foreign corn to the same duties in the Isle of Manasinthe U.K. —— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
[5 and 6 Will, IV. c. 14.—3rd July, 1835.] 
Continues to the 3lst of December, 1836, and from thence to the end 
-of the then next session of Parliament, the 10 Geo. IV. c. 22, for pro- 
viding for the government of his Majesty’s settlements in Western Aus- 


‘te “ the western coast of New Holland. (See Companion for 1830, 


SOAP DUTY. 
(5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 15.—21st July, 1835.] 
Continues until the 31st of May, 1838, and to the end of the then 
next session of Parliament, the allowances of the duty of excise on soap 


used in certain manufactures granted by the 3 and 4 Will. 1V, c, 16. 
(See Companion for 1834, p. 109.) 


INFANTS, LUNATICS, &c., IRELAND. 
= [5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 17.—30th July, 1835.] 
Extends to Ireland certain provisions of 1 Will. 1V. c. 65, for consoli- 
, dating and amending the laws relating to property belonging to infants, 
femes covert, lunatics, and persons of unsound mind. a i 


° . 
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TURNPIKES, MANURE. 
An Aet to exempt Carriages carrying Manure from Toll, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 18.—30th July, 1835.] 


Reciting that disputes have arisen as to the exemption from toll for 
horses and carriages when employed in carrying or conveying manure 
for improving lands: enacts that after lst Janaary, 1836, no toll shall be 
taken on any turnpike road for any horse, beast, cattle, or carriage, when 
employed in carrying only dung, soil, compost, or manure for land, 
except lime, and the necessary implements used for filling the manure, 
and the cloth used in covering any hay, clover, or straw, conveyed. 

2. Not toexempt from toll imposed by any local act. 

4, Act not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 19.—30th July, 1835.] 


An Act to amend and consolidate the laws relating to the Merchant Seamen of 
the U.K., and for forming and maintaininga Register of all the Men 
engaged in that Service, 


1. Reciting that the prosperity, strength, and safety of this U. K., and of 
his Majesty’s dominions, do principally depend ona large, constant, and 
ready supply of seamen, as well for carrying on the commerce as for the 
defence thereof; and that it is therefore necessary to aid byall practicable 
‘means the increase of the number of such seamen, and to give them all 
due encouragement and protection, and to this end to amend and consoli- 
date the laws relating to their regulation and government; repeals several 
— — as to offences committed, and penalties incurred previous to 
this Act. 
_ 2. It shall not be lawful for any master of any vessel belonging to any 
subject of the U. K. trading to parts beyond the seas, or of any British 
‘registered ship of the burthen of eighty tons or upwards, employed in any 
of the fisheries of the U. K., or in trading coastwise or otherwise, to carry 
to sea on any voyage, either from this kingdom or from any other place, 
any scaman or other person as one of his crew or complement Ager 
- tices excepted), without first entering into an agreement in writing with 
every such seaman, specifying what monthly or other wages each such 
seaman is to be paid, the capacity in which he is to act, and the nature 
of the voyage in which the ship is intended to be employed, so that the 
seaman may have some means of judging of the probable period for which 
he is likely to be engaged ; and the said agreement shall contain the day 
of the month and year in which the same shall be made, and shall be 
signed by the master in the first instance, and by the seamen respectively 
at the port or place where such seamen shal] be respectively shipped ; 
and the master shall cause the same to be, by or in the presence of the 
attesting party, distinctly read over to every such seaman before he shall 
.be required to sign the same, that he may understand the meaning of the 
engagement he enters into, and the terms to which he is bound. 

- 3. In the cases of ships bound to parts beyond the seas, every such 
-agreement shall be in the form, and shall contain true entries under their 
respective heads, of the several particulars set forth in Schedule (A.), so 
far as the same can be ascertained; and the owners and master of every 
such ship, or one of them, shall, on reporting his ship’s arrival at her 
_ port of destination in the U. K., deposit with the collector or comptroller 
of the customs a true copy of such agreement, attested by the signature 
.of the master, that every person interested therein may at all times have 
the means of knowing the terms thereof; and in the cases of ships em- 
‘ployed in fishing and regularly trading coastwise, and HW ha of the 
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islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, and Man, or to any port on 
the Continent of Europe between the river Elbe inclusive and Brest, the 
agreement shall be in the form, and shall contain true entries under their 
respective heads, of the particulars set forth in Schedule (B.), so far as the 
same can be ascertained; and the owner, or one of the owners of every 
such last-mentioned ships, shall to the like intent, within ten days next 
after the expiration of every six months ending on the 30th of June, and 
the 3lstof December in each year, deposit with the collector or comp- 
troller of the customs of the port to which the ship shall belong, a true 
copy of every such agreement entered into within the preceding six 
months, attested by the signature of such owner ; and all copies of agree- 
ments so deposited, shall, on the part of any seaman, be received as legal 
preof of the contents thereof. 

4. If any Master of any such ship shall carry out to sea any seaman 
Sap secre excepted) without having first entered into such agreement 
as hereby required, he shall forfeit ten pounds in respect of every such 
seaman; andif he shall neglect to cause the agreement to be distinctly 
read over to each such seaman, he shall for every such neglect forfeit 
five pounds; and if he shall neglect to deposit a copy of the agreement, 
or shall wilfully deposit a false copy, he shall for every such neglect or 
offence forfeit fifty pounds. : 

5. Seamen not to be deprived of legal remedies they are now entitled 
to; and no agreement contrary to the Act shall be valid, nor any clause 


‘whereby a seaman shall consent to forego the right which the maritime 


law gives him to wages in the case of freight earned by ships subsequently 
lost, Or containing any words to that effect; and seamen shall not be 
bound to produce the agreement to sustain their claim. . 

6. Seamen refusing to join, or to proceed in the ship, or absenting 
themselves therefrom, may be apprehended by a justice, and committed 
to gaol for any time not exceeding thirty days; but if such seaman shall 
consent to join the ship, the justice, at the request of the master, instead 
of committing such seaman, may cause him to be conveyed on board, 
and also award to the master costs, not exceeding forty shillings, which 
shall be chargeable against the wages. 

7. Forfeiture for temporary absence from duty, of two days’ pay for 
every twenty-four hours of such absence, andin a like proportion for any 
less period of time, or, at the option of the master, the amount of ex- 

nses necessarily incurred in hiring a substitute; and a like forfeiture, 
if he shall, without sufficient cause, neglect to perform such duty as shall 
be reaaonably required of him by the master; and if, after the ship’s 
arrival at her port of delivery, and before her cargo shall be discharged, 
he shall quit the ship without a previous discharge or leave from the 
master, he shall forfeit one month’s pay; but no such forfeitures shall be 
incurred unless the fact of the temporary absence, neglect of duty, or 
quitting the ship, shall be duly recorded in the ship’s log book, specifying 
truly the hour at which the same shall have occurred, and the period 
during which the seaman was absent or neglected his duty, the truth of 


_ which entry it shall be incumbent on the owner or master to substantiate 


by the evidence of the mate or some other credibie witness. 

8 states the mode in which the amount of forfeiture is to be ascer- 
tained when seamen contract for the voyage, and not by the month. 

9. Every deserter shall forfeit all his clothes and effects which he may 
leave on board, and all wages and emoluments to which he might other- 
wise be entitled, provided the circumstances attending such desertion 
be entered in the log-book at the time, and certified by the signature of 
the master and mate, or other credible witness; and increased wages 
paid in consequence of desertion shall be recoverable from the deserter, 
by summary proceeding. 

10. Penalty for harbouring deserters, 10/.; and no debt exceeding 5s. 
shall be recoverable from a seaman till his voyage is ended; and seamen’s 
effects are not to be detained by keepers of lodging houses or public 
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houses under pretence of debt, but any justice upon complaint on oath by 
any such seaman, ‘may inquire into the matter, and cause such effects 
to be delivered over to the seaman, ; 

11 regulates the period within which wages are to be paid. 

12, Payment of wages to be deemed valid, notwithstanding any bill of 
sale or assignment which may have been made by any such seaman of 
such wages, or of any attachment or incumbrance thereon; and no 
assignment or sale of wages made prior to the earning thereof, nor any 
power of attorney expressed to be irrevocable for the receipt of any such 
wages, shall be valid or binding. 

13. Masters to give seamen certificates on their discharge, specifying 
the period of service and the time and place of discharge, under a penalty 
for default of, 51. 

14, If a seaman discharged from any ship three days, shall be desirous 
of proceeding to sea on another voyage, and in order thereto shall require 
immediate payment of wages, any justice, on satisfactory proof that he 
would be prevented from employment by delay, may summon the master 
or owner, and order payment forthwith ; pena!ty for default; 51. 

15. And as seamen, in cases of dispute, may be exposed to great incon- 
venience, expence, and delay, in obtaining payment of their wages ; enacts 
that for wages not exceeding 20/., a justice, on complaint on oath; may - 
summon the master or owner, and make such order for payment as shall 
appear reasonable and just; and levy the amount by distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the party on whom such order shall be made, 
and if sufficient distress cannot be found, on the ship or the tackle and 
apparel thereof; and if such ship shall not be within the jurisdiction of 
such justice, he may commit the party to gaol; and the award of such 
justice shall be final. 

16. Costs of suit for recovery of wages not to be allowed, if sued for in 
the superior courts, and they might have been recovered before a justice. 

17, When a ship is sold ata foreign port, (except in cases of wreck or 
condemnation) the crew to be sent home at the experice of the master or 
owners; and if the master shall neglect, such expences shall be a charge 
upon the owner, and may be recovered by the consul or other person 
defraying such expences, or by his Majesty’s Attorney General, if allowed 
to the consul out of the public monies. 

18. Andas it is necessary that due provision should be made for the pre- 
servation of the health and lives of the seamen employed in the merchant 
service, a supply of medicines is to be kept on board, and seamen hurt 
in the service of the ship are to be provided with advice, &c., gratis. 

19. Andas it is expedient that a register should be formed and maintained 
of all the mariners and seafaring men of the U. K., provides accordingly 
for the establishment of a general register office for seamen, at the 
Custom House, under the direction of the Lord High Admiral. 

21, 22, and 23. Masters of ships trading abroad and coastwise, and 
lost or sold abroad, to deliver lists of their crews on their return. 
Masters of ships in the home trade to return similar lists. Return to be 
made in case of ship lost or sold abroad. 

24. Such lists to be certified, and transmitted to the registrar, under a 
penalty on the master for neglect, of 251. 

25. And that due care may be taken of the effects of British seamen 
dying in foreign parts, directs his Majesty’s consul to take charge and dis- 
pose thereof for the benefit of the next of kin; and if no claim shall be 
made within three calendar months after the death of such seaman, the 
consul shall remit the balance to the president and governors of the 
corporation for the ‘‘ relief of disabled seamen in the Merchant Ser- 
vice,” &c., for the purposes provided by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 52 (see 
Companion for 1835, p. 148); and if not claimed within one month after 
the ship’s return to the U. K. by the executor or administrator, then the 


7 i is to deposit the same with the president and governors afore- 
said. 
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26. And as the giving due encouragement to such of the youth of the’ 
U.K. as shall voluntarily betake themselves to the sea service, and 
obliging others to do so who by reason of their own or their parents’ 
poverty are destitute of the means of obtaining subsistence and employ- 
ment, will not only greatly tend to the increase of able and experienced 
seamen, as well for the service of the Royal Navy as for carrying on the 
commerce of his Majesty’s subjects, but will likewise provide them with 
employment, and thus materially diminish the burthen of expense cast 
upon parishes by their maintenance; empowers overseers to bind ap- 
prentice in the sea service any boy of thirteen years of age and of suffi- 
cient health and strength, who, or whose parents, is or are chargeable to 
his parish, or who shall beg for alms therein, with his consent, but not 
otherwise ; but every such binding shall be made in the presence of two 
justices. 

27. Parish apprentices may be assigned over to the sea service, with 
their own consent, but not otherwise. 

28 to 30 contain regulations as to parish indentures. 

31. Every ship to have apprentices according to her tonnage, as therein. 
specified ; under a penalty, for every apprentice deficient, of 101. 

32. Apprentices exempt from contributions for hospitals. 

33 and 34. Indentures and assignments of parish and other apprentices 
to be registered, as therein mentioned. 

35. Agreement and indentures of apprentice exempt from stamp duty. 

36. Penalty on masters neglecting to register indentures, and for suf- 
fering apprentices to quit their service, 101. 

37. Justices to determine complaints between masters and apprentices. 

38. Common assaults on board merchant ships may be summarily 
punished by two justices, and the fine shall be payable to the merchant. 
seamen’s hospital or institution nearest to the port of adjudication. 

39. Masters entitled to receive the wages of apprentices entering into 
the navy ; which they may enter only with their master’s consent. - 

40. And as great mischief has arisen from masters of merchant ships: 
leaving seamen in foreign parts, who have been thus reduced to distress, 
and ‘thereby tempted to become pirates, or otherwise misconduct them- 
selves, and it is expedient to amend and enlarge the law in this behalf; 
masters forcing on shore or leaving behind any person belonging to the 
crew are guilty of a misdemeanor, subject to fine and imprisonment at 
the discretion of the court. 

41 and 42. Seamen not to be discharged nor left on the plea of desertion, 
&e., at any colony or plantation, without the previous sanction in writing 
of the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary, or other government 
officer, or the chief officer of customs, nor at any other place abroad, 
without the sanction of his Majesty’s minister, consul, or vice-consul 
there, or two respectable merchants. 

44. Seamen, when allowed to be left behind, to be paid their wages, a 
true account of which shall be delivered by the master to such func- 
tionary as aforesaid, under a penalty for neglect, and also to pay the 
amount respectively, of 25/. 

45. Act not to extend to prevent seamen from entering into the navy ; 
and all agreements to that effect shall be void. ' 

46. Upon entry of seamen into the navy from merchant ships, they 
shall be entitled to the immediate-delivery up of their clothes, and pay- 
ment ri any wages that may be due, according to the regulations therein 

rescribed. 
. 49. No seaman to be shipped at a foreign port without the privity of 
the consul, under a penalty of 251. . 

50 and 51. Masters to produce agreements to officers of king’s ships, 
when required by them; and they may muster the crew; penalty on 
master for refusal, 25/.; and registrar and officers of customs may require 


production of the agreement and muster roll, and muster the crew, under 
a penalty of 
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53. Penalties not exceeding 20/. shall be recoverable by information 
and summary proceeding before any justice residing near the place where 
the offence shall be committed, or where the offender shall be, which 
justice may levy the amount, by distress, and sale, or by commitment; and 
penalties exceeding 20]. may be recovered with costs, in any court of 
record, at the suit of his Majesty’s Attorney General; and the penalties 
are to be applied, one moiety to the informer, and the residue shall be 
divided between Greenwich Hospital and the Merchant Seamen’s Hospital: 
or institution at the port to which the ship shall belong, and if there shall 
be none such, then the whole of the said residue shall be paid to Green- 
wich Hospital: but the court or justice may mitigate any penalty, but: 
not below one-half of its original amount; and all proceedings shall be 
commenced within two years for offences committed at or beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn, or within one year, if committed on. 
the European side of those limits, or within six calendar months after 
the return of the offender or the complaining party to the U. K, 

54. Not to extend to ships belonging to any British colony having a 
legislature. 


STAMPS AND TAXES OFFICES CONSOLIDATION, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 20.—30th July, 1835.] 


An Act to consolidate certain Offices in the Collection of the Revenues of Stump 
and Taxes, and to amend the Laws relating thereto. 


Reciting the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 60, (see Companion for 1835, p. 151) 
and that it is expedient that the Receiver General of stamp duties in 
England should be also the Receiver General of land and assessed taxes ; 
accordingly consolidates the two offices, and the offices of Accountant and 
Comptroiler General of stamp duties, and Comptroller of land and 
assessed taxes. 

ips following provisions regulate the offices relating to the stamps 
and taxes. 

By the 20 sec. ; the Game Act, the 1 and 2 Will. IV. c.32 (see Companion 
for 1832, p. rad is amended by indemnifying persons who inform against 
unlicensed dealers, and purchasers from such dealers, from penalties 
which may have been incurred by such informers in the transaction in- 
formed against. 

And by sec, 21; the application of penalties directed by that Act is al- 
tered, ‘by awarding one moiety to the informer, and only the other moiety 
to the county rate, instead of the whole, as before. 


HOLYHEAD ROADS. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 21.—21st August, 1835.] 
Amending the Acts relating to the Holyhead Roads. 


LUNATIC ACT CONTINUANCE. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV, c, 22.—21st August, 1835.] 


Continues two Acts relating to the care and treatment of insane persons 
in England, viz. 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 107, and 3 and 4 Will, IV. c. 64. 


LOAN SOCIETIES, 

[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 23.—2Ist August, 1835,] 

An Act for the establishment of Loan Societies in England and Wales ; and ta 
extend the Provisions of the Friendly Societies? Acts to the Islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Man. 
Reciting that certain institutions for establishing loan funds have 
been and may be established in Fngland, Wales, and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, for the benefit and advantage of the labouring classes of his Ma- 
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jesty’s subjects, and that it is expedient to give protection to the funds of 
such institutions, and to afford encouragement to the formation of other 
institutions of a like kind; enacts that persons forming societies for 
Joans, and desirous of having the benefit of this Act, shall cause their 
rules to be enrolled in manner herein after directed. 
_ 2, Rules to be certified, deposited, and enrolled at sessions, according 
to 1a) regulations of the 4 and 5 Will. 1V. c. 40 (see Companion for 1835, 
42 . 
J 3. Rules and regulations to be entered in a book to be kept by the 
officer of the society, which shall be binding on the several members and 
officers of such society, and the several persons receiving assistance, and 
their representatives, as well as their sureties. 

4. Property of society vested in trustees thereof, who may sue in 
respect thereof. 

5. Treasurer, &c., to give security, if required by rules of institution. 

6. Society not to make any loan to any one individual at any one time 
exceeding 15/.; and no second loan shall be made to the same individual 
until the previous loan is repaid. 

7. No note or security liable to stamp duty. 

8. Loan may be recovered before justices of the peace, after seven 
days from demand, and they may award costs not exceeding )(s., and in 
default of payment may levy the amaqunt by distress and sale. 

9. Trustees may receive the interest of 5/. per cent. at any time, with- 
out being subject to the Usury Acts. 

10. 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, as amended by 4 and 5 Will. 1V.c. 40 (see Com- 
panion to 1835, p. 142), extended to Guernsey, Jersey, and Isle of Man. 


SEAMEN ENLISTMENT, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 24.—2Ist August, 1835.] 
An Act for the Encouragement of the voluntary Enlistment of Seamen, and 
to make Regulations for more effectually manning his Majesty’s Navy. 

1. Reciting that it is expedient to limit the duration of the service of 
seamen in his Majesty’s navy, and to increase the inducements to sea- 
faring men voluntarily to enter into the same; enacts that no person 
shall be liable to be detained against his consent in the naval service for 
longer than five years, unless he shall have voluntarily entered for a 
longer term, and except as herein after provided: and at the expiration 
of such period he shall be entitled to be discharged; and if the ship be 
abroad on the expiration of his service, to be sent home by the earliest 
opportunity ; but nevertheless the Admiral, in case of emergency, may 
detain him six months longer, with one-fourth increase of pay, Seamen 
under arrest for trial not to be discharged until after trial, or punish- 
ment, and to perform their duties and to be amenable to naval discipline 
until actually discharged. 

2. Discharged seamen to receive certificates, on which protections are 
to be issued to them for two years. 

3. Forging and uttering forged certificates, or protections, or unlaw- 
fully using the same, deemed a misdemeanour. 

4. Volunteers entering the service within six days after any proclama- 
tion calling. for the service at sea of seafaring men shall, in addition to 
the advantages given to volunteers by the |! Geo. IV.c. 20, receive double 
the amount of the bounty offered by any such proclamation; and in the 
case of merchant vessels, every seaman who shall enter himself with an 
officer of the navy within six days after the first arrival of any such ship 
at any port, or within half an hour after any officer shall have visited 
any such ship before her arrival, shall also be entitled to receive the like 
double bounty. . 

5. Seamen in the service at the time of the issuing a proclamation 


calling for the services of seafaring men, not to be discharged, but to 
serve, and be paid the usual bounty, _ 
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6. Seamen, after five years’ service, agreeing to continue, at the time 
of such proclamation, to be entitled to a fresh bounty. 

7. Pensioners volunteering to receive their pensions in addition to 
their pay. | 

8. Provisions in favour of volunteers extended to colonial seamen, who 
on their discharge shall be sent to their homes. 

9. Act not to diminish the authority of the Admiralty in the discharge 
of seamen, who may obtain their discharge on providing substitutes, 


POSTAGE. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c, 25.—21st August, 1835.] 
An Act to extend the Accommodation by the Post to and from Foreign Parts, 
and for other Purposes relating to the Post Office. 
1, Reciting that it is expedient, for facilitating the intercourse with 
foreign countries, that the postage, British as well as foreign, on letters 
and packets, should be payable in whole or in part either by the sender 
or receiver : allows accordingly the postage on letters to and from foreign 
parts - be taken and paid in one entire sum ; but such payment is to be 
optional. 
4. No letters liable to any foreign rates of postage to be received free. 
5 empowers the Postmaster General to register letters, and to demand 
the postage for such registered letters settled by the Treasury. 
6 regulates the packet postage on letters between the ports of France 
and Great Britain. . 
7. Postmaster General empowered to reduce postage on letters to and 
from foreign parts. 
8 reduces postage on ship letters, as therein prescribed. 
10. Letters may be sent by other vessels than packets. 
1] assimilates rate of postage on ship letters in Ireland to the rates 
on ship letters in Great Britain. 
, 12, Letters from China liable to the same rates of sea postage as other 
etters. 
15 and 16 reduce postage on newspapers brought by private ships 
from the colonies, from 3d. to 1d. 
a gives postage on newspapers sent by private ships to the colonies, 
8) 


18 and 19, Reduction of postage on newspapers sent and brought by 
private ships to and from foreign ports, as therein particularly pre- 
scribed; but such postage may be again increased with the consent of 


22 and 23. Such newspapers must be sent without a cover, or in a 
cover open at the sides, and must not contain any writing, &c. ; and must 
be put into the post within seven days from the time when published, if 
sent out of the vU. K. 

24. Postmaster General may examine newspapers sent by the post to 
discover whether any writings or marks are upon them, or any papers 
enclosed with them, and if there are, treble letter postage may be charged. 

28 gives a summary power of recovering arrears of postage due, either 
for letters received or from any collector, &c., and not exceeding 201., by 
warrant of distress, to be granted by any justice of the county; and in 
case of resistance thereto, the constable, &c., may break open any place, 
_ in case of insufficiency of distress, the party may be committed to 
gaol. 

30, limits the time and directs the mode of suing for injuries arising 
under the Act. 


ASSIZE REMOVAL. 
and 6 Will. c. 26,—21st August, 1835.] 
An Act for the Appointment of a Places for the holding of Assizes 
‘1, Reciting that the places at which ‘the assizes ener held: in 
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various counties of Ireland are inconvenient to the inhabitants, and that 
it would conduce to the more cheap, speedy, and effectual administration 
of justice to appoint other places instead thereof for the holding of 
Assizes, empowers the Lord Lieutenant, &c., in council to direct at 
what places assizes and sessions shall be held, and that they may be 
holden in more than one place in the county; as also special commis- 
sions. 

3. But the place for holding the assizes not to be changed, or counties 
divided, unless desired by a majority of the Grand Jury. 

4 gives power to Lord Lieutenant to divide counties for the purpose 
of holding assizes in different divisions of the same county, and to make 
rules touching the liability and the attendance of jurors, and touchin 
the use of any house of correction or prison as a common gaol; which 
rules must be notified in the Dublin Gazette, or as the Lord Lieutenant 
may direct. 


IRISH LINEN TRADE. 
(5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 27.—21st August, 1835.] 


An Act to continue and amend certain Regulations for the Linen and 
Hempen Manufactures in Ireland, 

1, Reciting that several Acts have passed, containing regulations for 
the linen and hempen. manufactures in Ireland, which regulations were, 
by the 2 and 3 Will. 1V. c. 77 (see Companion for 1833), continued until 
the end of the present session of Parliament, when the same will expire ; 
and that it is expedient that such regulations should be, with certain mo- 
difications, continued for a time to be limited: proceeds accordingly to 
make various regulations for that trade. All flax sold, or exposed for 
sale, in fair or market, to be of equal cleanness and quality throughout ; 
penalty not exceeding Is. per stone. 

e regulates the reeling and counting linen yarn when sold in fair or 
market. 

3 enacts the places and hours of sale of Jinen yarn and flax. 

5 and 6 regulate the widths of linen cloth, and how it shall be’ ex- 
posed for sale. 

7 and 8. Linen to be of equal fineness throughout, and not to be 
pasted or spouted. 

9 states what shall be deemed a sale or exposure for sale of linen in 
fair or market. 

- 10 gives a justice or chief magistrate of the town summary power 
over offenders against the Act. . 

11 provides a summary mode of settling disputes between buyer and 
seller in fairs and markets, . 

12. Flax, yarn, and linens not to be subject to such regulations unless 
sold in open market. . 

13 to 21 contain provisions relating to the seal masters and the com- 
mittee to superintend them. . 

22, No person shall sell or buy any piece of unbleached linen not sealed, 
under a praalty per piece of 5s. 

23 and 24. Sealmasters to measure between buyer and seller; and 
buyers may recover from sealmasters for damage or deficiency in linen. 


_ 25 and 26. Committee shall appoint inspectors. Their duties pre- 


scribed. 
27. Persons embezzling, &c., linen yarn, &c., shall forfeit three times 
the value of the same. . on 
28. Weavers to fulfil their agreements on pain of. forfeiting the value 
of the yarn. . 
29. Neglect to return yarn, &c., after fourteen’ days notice, deemed 
embezzling. 
30. On complaint on oath, by manufacturers, justices may order 
search, and restore possession. 
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The remainder of the Act regulates the mode of suing for and applying 
penalties, and of procceding against sealmasters, 


SHERIFFS OATHS. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 28.—21st August, 1835.] 


This Act reciting the 9 Geo. 1V.c.17, 8.2 (see Companion for 1829, 
p. 146), requiring the declaration therein mentioned to be subscribed by 
corporate officers ; and that doubts have been entertained whether the said 
Act extends to sheriffs of any city or town being a county of itself; and | 
that it is expedient that such doubts should be removed: dispenses ac. 
cordingly with the necessity of such subscription by such sheriffs; but 
they shall take and subscribe all oaths and declarations which sheriffs 
of counties are bound to take and subscribe, . 


BANKRUPTCY. 
(5 and 6 Will, IV. c, 29.—2Ist August, 1335.] 


An Act for investing in Government Securities a Portion of the Cash lying 
unemployed in the Bank of England belonging to Bankrupts’ Estates, and 
applying thé Interest thereon in discharge of the Expenses of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, and for the Relief of the Suitors in the said Court ; and for 
removing Doubts as to the Extent of the Powers of the Court of Review: 
and of the Subdivision Courts. 7 


This Act reciting the 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 56 (see Companion for 1832, 
p. 160), &c., makes a variety of provisions for the objects stated in the 
tit e. . 

By sec. 3, the Lord Chancellor is to appoint an accountant, to manage 
the funds, instead of the Accountant General in Chancery. 

Sec. 7 regulates the mode in which unclaimed dividends, &c., in the 
hands of assignees, are to be disposed of. 

By sec, 21, the court in future is to consist of one chief judge and two 
judges instead of three, as before, and to have only one deputy registrar, 
instead of two, 

Sec. 23 directs the mode of forming subdivision courts in case of non- 
aoe i of any commissioners of the division to which any cause is — 
referred. 

24 gives power to the bankrupt courts to administer oaths on affidavits. 

25. And as doubts have been entertained whether, by the terms of the 
said recited Act, the said court of review and subdivision courts have 
been effectually made courts of record; and have the same powers of 
commitment for the purpose of enforcing discovery as were vested in 
the commissioners of the Bankrupt Act; and it is expedient that such 
doubts be removed. &c.; such courts are declared to have been ceurts 
of record since that Act, and shall have the powers incident thereto, and 
of commitment as above. 


SINECURE CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 30.—21st August, 1835.] : 
An Act for protecting the Revenues of vacant Ecclesiastical Dignities, 
Prebends, Eanonries, ane of Souls, and for 
venting the se thereof, during the pending Inquiries ect t 
State of the Established Gheerch England and Wales. 


1. Reciting that his Majesty was pleased to issue a commission for con- 
sidering the state of the established church in England and Wales with 
reference to ecclesiastical duties and revenues, which commission has 
since been renewed, and is now in force, and some time must elapse be- 
fore its inquiries can be brought to a termination: and that his Majeaty 
has been graciously pleased to signify, that, to promote the important. 
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objects of the said commission, it is his intention to defer any nomina- 
tion to any vacant dignity, prebend, canonry, or benefice without cure of 
souls in the patronage of the crown until it shall have undergone the 
consideration of the said commissioners; and the two Archbishops, and 
divers of the Bishops have declared a similar intention (excepting only 
the dignity of Archdeacon), and a similar declaration has been made by 
certain other patrons: and that several dignities, prebends, canonries, 
and benefices without cure of souls have become vacant, and others may 
become vacant pending the said inquiries; and that it is expedient for 
them to remain vacant until it shall be decided in what mode they can be 
disposed of, so as to be made most conducive to the efficiency of the esta- 
blished church ; and with that view it is necessary to provide that due 
care be taken of the revenues thereof, and that the right of presentation 
or collation shall not lapse by reason of delay ; enacts that all the profits 
of such dignities or benefices shall be paid to the treasurer of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty ; excepting such profits as are already appropriated. 

4 and 5. Not to prevent patrons from appointing, if they think proper 
to do so; and allows presentation to benefices with cure of souls in the 
patronage of such vacant dignity, &c. 

6. Right of presentation to vacant dignity or benefice not to lapse, by 
delay ; but the patron shall within six months after the vacancy give 
notice thereof in writing to the commissioners, who shall transmit a copy 
to the said treasurer. 


PUBLIC ROADS, IRELAND. 
[5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 31.—21st August, 1835.] 

This Act, reciting that doubts have been entertained whether certain 
contracts and presentments have been made in strict conformity with 
the provisions of the 3 and 4 Will. 1V. c. 78 (see Companion for 1834, p.' 
138), directs that such contracts for the repairs of public roads in Ire- 
land, and all presentments relating thereto, entered into before the pass- 
ing of this Act, shall be valid and effectual in law for one year; and all 
securities for such contracts. 


TEA DUTIES. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 32.—21st August, 1835.] 


After Ist July, 1836, the present duties on tea to cease, and a duty of 
2s. ld. per pound to be charged in lieu thereof. 


INDICTMENTS, CERTIORARI. 
and 6 Will. IV. c. 33.—2Ist August, 1835.] 


An Act for preventing the vexatious removal of Indictments into the Court of 
King’s Bench; and for extending the Provisions of an Act of 7 Geo. IV., as 
to taking bail in cases of Felony. ; 

1, Reciting that it is expedient to prevent prosecutors of indictments and 
presentments from vexatiously removing the same out of inferior courts 
into the Court of King’s Beneh; enacts that no certiorari shall issue to 
remove indictments, &c., from inferior courts to the court of King’s 
Bench, at the instance of a prosecutor, without leave obtained from that 
court, as by a defendant. 

2. Before obtaining writs of certiorari to remove such indictments, 
defendants not in custody for want of bail shall enter into a recognizance 
in such sum, and with such sureties as the said court shall direct, and 
with the conditions required by the 8 and 9 Will. III. c. 33; and if in 
custody for want of bail, shall be detained until such recognizances shall 
have been entered into, or until discharged by due course of law, 

3. Whereas in many cases the taking bail for the appearance of per- 
sons charged with felony may be safely admitted without endangering 
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the appearance of such persons to take their trial in due course of law, 
and it is therefore expedient in such cases to extend the provisions of 
7 Geo, IV. c. 64; accordingly empowers any two justices, of whom one 
or other shall have signed the warrant of commitment, to admit any 
person charged with felony, or against whom any warrant of commit- 
ment for felony is signed, to bail according to the said Act, in such sum 
and with such sureties as they shall think fit, and notwithstanding such 
person shall have confessed the matter laid to his charge, or notwith- 
standing such justices shall not think that such charge is groundless, or 
a think that the circumstances are such as to raise a presumption of 
guilt. 


PAYMASTER GENERAL. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 35.—25th August, 1835.] 


This Act consolidates the offices of Paymaster General, Paymaster, and 
Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, Treasurer of the Navy, and Treasurer 
of the Ordnance. 


POLLS AT ELECTIONS. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c, 36.—25th August, 1835.] 


1. Reciting that it would tend to promote the purity of elections and 
the diminution of expense if the poll for boroughs were taken in one 
day; accordingly repeals the provision of the Reform Act, the 2and3 
Will. IV. c. 45, which allows the poll to be kept open two days; and 
limits the period of polling to one day, from eight in the morning till 
four in the afternoon. 

3,4, and 5. Not more than 300 voters to poll in one booth, and not 
more than 100, if so required by any candidate ; but in case of such requi- 
sition, notice to be given of the situation of the booths. 

_ 6. Oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, not to be taken. 

7. Liverymen of London, entitled to vote in respect of premises, may 
vote at the booth for the district where such premises are situate. 

8. Where the proceedings at any election shall be interrupted by any 
riot or open violence, the returning officer, or his lawful deputy, shall 
not for such cause terminate the business, but shali adjourn it until the 
following day, and, if necessary, shall further adjourn it until such in- 
terruption shall have ceased, when the returning officer or his deputy 


9. Not to extend to Scotland or Ireland. 


_ PRISONS REGULATION. 

[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 38.—25th August, 1835.] 
An Act for effecting greater uniformity ef practice in the Government of the 
several Prisons in England and Wales; and for appointing Inspectors of 
Prisons in Great Britain. 
1. Reciting that by the laws now in force, rules and regulations made for 
the government of certain prisons, and for the duties to be performed by 
the officers, are in London and Middlesex required to be submitted to the 
two chief justices, and elsewhere to certain other justices, for approval, 
before they can be enforced ; enacts that such rules thereafter made by 
the mayor and aldermen of London, justices of the peace, or other per- 
sons whatsoever, which they are now by law authorized to make for the 
government of any prisons in England and Wales, shall be submitted to 
one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state, who may alter them, 
and subscribe a certificate that they are proper to be enforced; when 
they shall be binding upon the sheriff and all other persons, but not 

efore. 
3. Whereas great inconvenience and expense have been found to 
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result from the rnctice of committing to the common gaol of the county 
persons charged with offences intended to be tried at the assizes or 
sessions holden at places distant therefrom ; empowers any justice to 
commit offenders to any house of correction near the place where the 
assizes are to be holden at which they are to be tried. 

4. Persons convicted of offences for which they are liable to death, 

transportation, or imprisonment, may be committed to any house of 
correction for the county. 
5. Before Ist November in each year, clerks of peace for every county, 
the clerks of every gaol sessions, and the chief magistrates of every city, 
to transmit copies of prison rules to secretary of state, who may add to 
or alter the same; and such clerks of peace, &c., are to lay copies of such 
rules before the court of quarter sessions, 

6. In case such clerks of peace, &c., neglect to transmit such rules 
to the Secretary of State, he may certify after 1st December what rules 


‘- he may deem necessary for the government of such prisons. 


7 empowers one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state to 
appoint a sufficient number of persons, not exceeding five, to visit and 
inspect, either singly or together, every gaol, bridewell, house of cor- 
rection, penitentiary, or other prison or place for the confinement of 
prisoners, in any part of Great Britain; and to examine any person hold- 
ing any Office, or receiving any salary in any such gaol, &c., and to in- 
spect all books and papers relating thereto, and to inquire into all matters 
touching the same, and on or before the first of February, to make a 
separate report in writing of the state thereof, and transmit the same 
to one of the principal secretaries of state; and a copy thereof shall be 
laid before Parliament within fourteen days. 

8. Penalty for obstructing inspectors, on conviction before a justice, 
any sum not exceeding 20/., and in default of payment, commitment for 
not exceeding one calendar month. 

9. Ajustice may summon offenders on complaint being made. 

10. Secretary of State may visit, or authorize any person to visit, 
prisons, on any occasion he may think expedient. 

a His majesty may order prisoners to be removed from one prison to 
another. 

13. Power given by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 36 (see Companion for 1835, 
p. 140), to his Majesty to direct persons sentenced to imprisonment for 
offences committed beyond limits of that Act, to be removed to the Peni- 
tentiary, extended to offences committed within the limits. 

15. 800 male convicts may be confined in the Penitentiary, instead of 
600, as now limited, . 


WINES AND SPIRITS, LICENCES, &c. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 39.—31st August, 1835.} 


1. Retailers of spirits not consuming more than 50 gallons in the year, 
are not to pay the additional duties on licences required by 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 75 (see Companion for 1835, p. 152). 

2. The quentty of spirits received and consumed by any retailer of 
spirits shall, for the purposes of this Act, be ascertained by the quantity 
received into his stock during the year next preceding, as appearing 
either by the permits, or by any stock account of any officer of Excise. 

3. Repeals so much of any Acts as requires entries by dealers in wine, 
4. But retailers of wine, who also deal in or retail spirits within 500 
yards, to continue to make entry, under penalty of 50/.; and officers of 
excise may enter.and examine the places used for keeping wine. . 
* 5. Permits not in future required for the removalof wine. — 

_ 6. Act not to affect licences for dealing in wine, 
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7. Licences may be granted to sell beer, spirits, and wine in theatres, 
&c., without the production of a certificate. 


WOOD DUTIES. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 40.—31st August, 1835.] 


Imposes the duties granted by the 3 and 4 Will. 1V. c. 56 (see Companion 
for 1834, p. 136), on wood the produce of Europe, on such wood, 
although imported from some British possession in America 


ILLEGAL SECURITIES. 
[5 and 6 Will, IV. c.41.—3Ist August, 1835.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to Securities given for Considerations arising 
out of ganiing, usurious, and certain other illegal Transactions, 


1. Reciting several Acts, avoiding respectively contracts tainted by gam- 
ing or usury, or extorted from any bankrupt, or given for ransom of any 
ship or goods on board, contrary to the Act recited; and reciting also, 
that securities and instruments avoided by such Acts were sometimes 
indorsed, transferred, assigned, or conveyed to purchasers or other per- 
sons for a valuable consideration, without notice of the original consider- 
ation for which they were given; and that their avoidance in the hands 
of such purchasers, &c., is often attended with great hardship and in- 
justice ; for remedy, enacts that such securities shall not be void, but 

e deemed to have been given for an illegal consideration, and the recited 
Acts shall have the same effect as if they had respectively enacted that 
such securities should be deemed to have been made, drawn, accepted, 
given, or executed for an illegal consideration, 

Money paid to the holder of such securities shall be deemed to be paid 
on account of the person to whom the same was originally given. 

3. Repeals so much of recited Acts of 9 and 11 Anne, as enacts that the 
mortgages, securities, or other conveyances therein mentioned, should 
enure for the benefit of the parties in remainder. 4 


PENSIONS, INSOLVENT COURTS. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 42.—3lst August, 1835.] 
Removes doubts as to whether, under the 4 and5 Will. IV. c. 24 (see 
Companion for 1835, p. 132), the commissioners of the treasury may 
grant superannuation allowances to commissioners and officers. of in- 
solvent debtors’ courts in England and Ireland; and authorizes them 
todoso, 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


[5 and 6 Will. IV. c.43.—31st August, 1835.]} 


This Act enlarges the powers of magistrates in the appointment of 
special constables, by authorizing them to appoint persons to act as 
special constables in other parishes than where they reside. 


SLAVES COMPENSATION. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 45.—31st August, 1835.] 


This Act makes several provisions to carry into further execution the 3 
and 4 Will. IV. c, 73 (see Companion for 1834, p. 136). It provides for 
payment to the several persons entitled to compensation under the 
Said Act, so from time to time out of the monies received under a con- 
tract entered into by the Treasury, as instalments of the sum of fifteen 
millions thereby raised become due; and for payment of the interest on 
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the twenty millions given by the said Act; and for compensation to the 
colony of Barbadoes. 

By Sec. 12, Persons counterfeiting receipts for contributions towards 
the said fifteen millions or uttering the same, to be guilty of felony, and 
suffer death. 

14. And as certain claims for compensation under the provisions of 
the recited Act may be subject to litigation before the commissioners of 
arbitration appointed thereunder, and also in the courts of the several 
colonies, and the final settlement of such claims may therefore be post- 
poned to a distant period, and it is expedient to authorize the commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national debt totransfer the said com- 
se funds so under litigation; provides for such transfer ac- 
cordingly. 


PEACE PRESERVATION, IRELAND. 


[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 48.—31st August, 1835.] 


An Act for the better Prevention and more speedy Punishment of Offences 
endangering the Public Peace in Ireland. 


1. Reciting that heinous and systematic outrages and disturbances of the 
peace have from time to time prevailed in several parts of Ireland, and 
that it is expedient to provide for the speedy and effectual prosecution 
and suppression of such offences; empowers the lord lieutenant in 
council to order an extraordinary court of general sessions to be holden 
for any county in Ireland, and to appoint one of his Majesty’s serjeants 
or counsel to preside thereat. 

2 gives such court the powers of any court of oyer and terminer, &c.; 
and requires sheriffs and other officers, and prosecutors, offenders, wit- 
nesses, &c., to attend thereat. . 

6. Offenders to be tried forthwith, unless court shall otherwise order. 

7. Proceedings not to be removed by certiorari, &c. 

8. Persons not duly authorized to keep fire-arms, who shall be found 
between sunset and sunrise with fire-arms or other offensive weapons 
in their possession, in any place save their own dwelling-house, or 
at any hour of the day or night, with any loaded or concealed fire-arms 
or offensive weapon, within any county in which any court holden under 
this Act shall be then acting, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

9. Andas infractions of the law and violations of the public peace 
are frequently contrived and committed by nocturnal assemblies of dis- 
orderly persons, and it is desirable to provide under proper regulations 
some check to such meetings ; empowers the lord lieutenant, with advice 
of the privy council on presentment of the grand jury, to direct such 
court to issue a notice enjoining the inhabitants of places therein speci- 
fied to remain within their habitations between one hour after sunset 
and sunrise. 

10. Any person found abroad in the night after such notice, in any 
place specified therein, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

11. After the day named in such notice, court may authorize by war- 
rant domiciliary visits in places.therein a ior ply by one or more magis- 
trate or magistrates, chief constable or chief constables of police, autho- 
rizing him or them, at any time from one hour after sunset until sunrise, 
to require every inmate of any house or building within the county or 
district specified in such notice, to show himself ; and if he does not within 
ten minutes, he shall be deemed to be absent, and every owner of a house 
within such district shall, within twenty-four hours after so required, 
deliver.a list of the names of every inmate in his house; under penalty, 
for neglect or refusal, of a sum not exceeding 10s., and in default of pay- 
ment, of imprisonment for not exceeding one week. 

13. Court may summon and examine on oath persons certified to have 
been absent from their dwellings, and may imprison and fine as therein 
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mentioned any person convicted thereof who cannot satisfactorily 
account for the same, 


14. Giving false information, or obstructing execution of warrant, a 
misdemeanor. 


17. Act to continue for five years.” 


‘TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 49.—3 1st of August, 1835.] 


Continuing the Acts for regulating the turnpike roads in Great Britain, 


which will expire on the first day of June, 1836, or with the next session 
of parliament, 


HIGHWAYS ACT. 
[5 and 6 Will. LV. c. 50.—31st August, 1835.] 
An Act to consolidute and amend the Laws relating to Highways in that part 
of Great Britain called England. 


1. The first clause of this Act repeals certain provisions in eleven Acts 
of Parliament. 


2. Not to revive any Act or Acts repealed by any of the Acts enume- 
rated in Clause }. 

The 3rd, 4th, and 5th Clauses provide for the recovery of penalties in- 
curred for offences against Acts repealed, continuance of present surveyor 
until a successor is appointed under the provisions of the Act, and defines 
how the terms used are to be construed. 2 

6. Surveyor or surveyors of highways to be annually elected by the in- 
habitants of every parish maintaining its own highways, at their first 
meeting in vestry for the nomination of overseers of the poor. . 

7. The qualification of a surveyor to be, the possession of property, in 
his own or his wife’s right of the annual value of ten pounds, or a 
personal estate of the value of 100/., or tenantcy at the yearly value of 
201. A person chosen surveyor may appoint a deputy to be approved. 
of by the justices. 8.The penalty on asurveyor not acting when chosen, 
or not providing a deputy, not to exceed 201. . 

9. The inhabitants may appoint a person of skill and experience to 
act as surveyor, with a salary, in lieu of unsalaried surveyors, the ap- 
pointment to be in writing on paper without stamp, signed by the chair- - 
man of the meeting. 10. The surveyor going out of office is to intimate 
to the justices in writing the name and residence of his successor. 

11, 12, provide for the appointment of surveyors by justices in cer- 
tain cases, 

13, 14. Justices may, on application, form parishes into districts, for 
the purpose of having one sufficient person to be the district surveyor, 
each parish to nominate a person to fill the office, and the justices to 
select and appoint. a 

15, 16, Names of parishes formed into districts, and of district sur- 
veyors, to be recorded. Districts to be formed for three years, and until 
twelve months after any parish has given notice of intention to recede 
from the union. Salary. of district surveyors to be paid by parishes. 
17. Aspecial surveyor to be elected for districts to assess and levy the 
rate, 

18, 19. In parishes whose population exceeds 5000, a Board to be 
formed, if the inhabitants shall think fit, for the purpose of carrying the 
provisions of the Act into effect, to be called ‘‘ The Board for repair of the 
Highways in the parish of ,” with special powers and privileges. 

20 to 22, make provision for repair of highways; and 23 directs how | 
highways, made at expense of private parties, may be included in the 
number of highways maintained at the expense of the parish. ° 
_ 24. Surveyors of all parishes (except such parishes as are wholly or 
In part within three miles of the General Post Office, London), are to 
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erect direction posts or stones, at all-cross roads, with distinct inscrip- 
tions, and special directions in particular cases. 

25 to 35 contain provisions respecting surveyors’ duties, the making and 
paying of highway rates, exemptions from rate (persons proving poverty 
may be exempted), recovery of rates, &c. Norate is to exceed, at any 
one time, the sum of 10d, in the pound, or 2s. 6d, in the pound in the 
whole in any one year. 

35. Rate-payers keeping horses or beasts of draught may procure con. 
sent of parish todivide amongst themselves, in proportion to the amount 
of rate to which they may respectively be assessed, the carrying of mate- 
rials required for repair of highways by the surveyor, and be paid for the 
same. But they are not to be called on in spring, seed-time, or harvest. 

36 to 69 are occupied with the duties of surveyors in appointing, with 
consent of parish, collection of rates, in keeping accounts, in contract- 
ing for and carrying or procuring of materials, in removing nuisances, 
procuring hedges and trees to be cut and pruned, keeping open ditches, 
drains, water-courses, &c. &c. 

70. Pits or shafts are not to be sunk, nor steam-engines or other ma- 
chines erected, within the distance of twenty-five yards from any car- 
riage or cart way, unless within a building, or screened by a wall, or 
fence; nor windmills within fifty yards; nor any fire kindled for burning 
ironstone, limestone, bricks, or clay, within fifteen yards, unless screened 
or fenced, &c. 

71. Proprietors of railways are to erect gates where railways cross 
highways, &c. 

72. Special provisions respecting, and penalties on persons causing ob- 
structions, nuisances, injuring roads, banks, direction-posts or milestones, 
&c., and (73, 74) for removing matters laid on or near highways, im- 
pounding cattle; punishing (75) persons guilty of pound-breach, &c. 

76. Names of owners to be painted on all waggons, carts, &c.; regula- 
tions (77, 78) respecting drivers, penalties on owners and drivers, &c. 

80 to 120. Provisions respecting width of highways and gates ; widening, 
stopping, diverting, opening highways; modes of proceeding in appeals, 
of proceeding before justices, when highways are cut of repair, applica- 
tion of fines, penalties, &c., limitations of actions, amount of fees, saving 
of the rights of the Universities, and of the rights and liberties of the 
City of London, &c. &c. 

The provisions of the Act take effect from and after the 20th March, 1836. 


COLONIAL PASSENGERS. 
. [5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 53.—31st August, 1835.] 
_ This Act repeals the 9 Geo. IV. c. 21 (see Companion for 1829, p, 148), 
and substitutes other provisions for regulating the carriage of passen- 
gers in vessels from the U. K., and ensuring their safety and comfort. 


MARRIAGES, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c, 54.—3lst August, 1835.] 


An Act to render certain Margages valid, and to alter the Law with respect 
to certain Voidable Marriages, 


 Reciting.that marriages between persons within the prohibited degrees 
are voidable only by sentence of the ecclesiastical court, pronounced 
during the lifetime of both parties, and that it is unreasonable for the 
state and condition of the children of marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity to remain unsettled during so long a period, and that 
it is fitting that all marriages hereafter celebrated between persons 
within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity should be ipso 
facto void, and not merely voidable: enacts that marriages celebrated 
before this Act, within the prohibited degrees of affinity, shall not there- 
fore be annulled, unless a suit be now depending ; otherwise with mar- 
riages within prohibited degrees of consanguinity. Hereafter, all mar- 
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riages within prohibited degrees of affinity and consanguinity to be void. 
Act not to extend to Scotland. 


TONNAGE, 
(5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 56.—31st August, 1835.] 
This Act regulates the admeasurement of the tonnage and burthen of 
the merchant shipping of the U. K.; and alters the rules established by 
3 and 4 Will, IV. c. 55. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS, SCOTLAND. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 57.—9th September, 1835.] 
This Act extends the provisions of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 92, (see Companion 
for 1829, p. 175), and 3 Will, 1V. c. 14 (see Companion for 1834, p. 107), 
to savings’ banks in Scotland. Enables existing banks to conform to 
the said Acts by preparing and depositing their rules pursuant thereto. 


HEREDITARY REVENUES, SCOTLAND. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 58.—9th September, 1835.] 


This Act amends the Acts relating to the hereditary land revenues of 
the crown in Scotland. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 59.—9th September, 1835.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the several Laws relating to the cruel and 
improper Treatment of Animals, and the Mischiefs arising from the driving 
of Cattle, and to make other Provisions in regard thereto. 
Reciting that frequent accidents arise from improperly driving cattle, 
and many and great cruelties are practised by improperly driving and 
conveying cattle to, at, and from public markets and otherwise, as well 
as in slaughtering, and keeping and detaining the same without food and 
nourishment, to the great and needless increase of the sufferings of dumb 
animals, and to the demoralization of the people, and whereby the lives 
and property of his Majesty’s subjects are greatly endangered and injured : 
enacts that any person wantonly and cruelly beating, or otherwise ill- 
treating any cattle, &c., or improperly driving the same, whereby any 
. mischief shall be done, shall, upon summary conviction, be fined not 
less than 5s., nor more than 40s.; or in default of payment, be committed. 
3. And as cruelties are greatly promoted by persons keeping houses, 
rooms, pits, grounds, or other places for the fighting or baiting of dogs, 
bulls, bears, or other places for fighting or baiting of dogs, bulls, bears, 
or other animals, and ie fighting cocks, and the same are great nuisances 
and annoyanees to their neighbourhood, and tend to demoralize those 
who frequent such places; inflicts a penalty, for keeping such places, of 
not exceeding 5/. nor less than 10s, per day; and the person who shall 
be the manager of such house shall be deemed the keeper. ; 
4, And as great cruelties are practised by reason of keeping horses, 
asses, and other cattle, and animals impounded and confined without 
food frequently for many days; directs every person so impounding to 
find food, and gives asummary remedy for the recovery thereof from the 
owners. 
5, Any person may enter pounds for the purpose of feeding cattle 
confined without food for twenty-four hours. 
6. Penalty on parties neglecting to feed impounded cattle, 5s. per day. 
7 and 8. And whereas great cruelty is practised by reason of diseased, 
old, and worn-out horses, sold or taken to knackers or slaughtermen for 
the purpose of slaughter, being frequently resold or compelled to work, 
or kept without sufficient food; compels any such slaughterman to take 
out a licence, under a penalty of not exceeding 5i., nor less than 10s.; 
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and such horses must be slaughtered within three days after purchase, 
and in the meantime be provided with food, under a penalty not exceeding 
40s. nor less than 5s, per day. . 

9. Any constable or peace officer, or the owner of any cattle, may seize 
offenders. 

10. If any person apprehended shall refuse to give his name, he shall be 
committed for not exceeding one month. : 

11. The remainder of the Act provides for the recovery of penalties, 
ee and proceedings for offences, and gives an appeal to the Quarter 

essions, 


SARDINIAN AND DENMARK SLAVE TREATIES. 

[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 60 and 61.—9th September, 1835.] 
_ These acts carry into effect the treaties for thesuppression of the Slave 
Trade entered into respectively with the King of France and the Kings 
of Sardinia and Denmark. They empower officers of ships of war, either 
of his Majesty or of the King of Sardinia or Denmark, to search vessels 
of either nation suspected of being engaged in the Slave Trade ; and re- 
gulate the distribution of bounties to the crews of such ships of war, 
and of compensation for vessels seized but not condemned. 


_ ABOLITION OF OATHS. — 
[5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 62.—9th September, 1835.] 


By this Act the 8th cap. (infra, p. 2), is repealed. It empowers the 
Lords of the Treasury to substitute a declaration for an oath to the holders 
of any office under their control, now required to be taken or made on 
the doing of any act, matter, or thing, or for the purpose of verifying 
any book, entry, or return, or for any other purpose whatsoever. 

3 and 4. Declaration substituted to be published in the Gazette, and 
after twenty-one days from the date thereof the provisions of this Act to 
apply; and no oath to be administered in lieu of which such declaration 
has been directed, 

5. False declarations in matters relating to the revenues of customs or 
excise, stamps and taxes, or post-office, a misdemeanor. 

- 6, Oaths of allegiance and in courts of justice, &c., are still to be taken. 

8. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and other corporate bodies, 
may substitute a declaration in lieu of an oath. 

- 9and 10. Churchwarden’s and sidesman’s oath abolished, and oaths 
and affidavits by persons acting in turnpike trusts. 

- ll and 12. Declaration substituted for oaths and affidavits heretofore 
required on taking out a patent; by acts as to pawnbrokers; but the pe- 
nalties of such acts, as to such oaths, &c., to apply to declarations. 

“13. And whereas a practice has prevailed of administering and receiv- 
ing oaths and affidavits voluntarily taken and made in matters not the 
subject of any judicial inquiry, nor in anywise pending befor ethe justice 
or other person by whom such oaths, &c., have been administered, &c. ; 
and doubts have arisen whether or not such proceeding is illegal ; for the 
more effectual suppression of*such practice and removing such doubts, 
enacts, that it shall not be lawful for any justice or other person to admi- 
nister, or to receive any oath, affidavit, or affirmation touching any mat- 
ter whereof he hath not jurisdiction or cognizance by-‘some statute, but 
not to extend to any oath, &c:, before any justice in any matter touching 
the preservation of the peace, or the prosecution, trial, or punishment of 
offences, or touching any proceedings before either houses of Parliament 
or cummittee thereof respectively, nor any oath, &c., required by the 
laws of any foreign country to give validity to instruments in writing 
designed to be used in such foreign countries respectively. 

14. Declaration substituted for oaths and affidavits required by Bank 
of England on the transfer of stock. . 

“ Declarations substituted for oaths and affidavits in suits in the 
colonies, 
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16, Declaration in writing sufficient to prove the execution of any 
will, codicil, deed, &c. 
18. And as it may be proper in many cases not herein specified to require 
confirmation of written instruments or allegations, or proof of debts, or 
of the execution of deeds, or other matters; accordingly empowers any 
justice, notary public, or other officer now by law authorized to admi- 
nister an oath, to receive the declaration of any person voluntarily made 
in the form in the schedule; penalty, if false, a misdemeanor. 
20. Declarations to be in the form prescribed by schedule. 
21. Persons making false declaration deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
SCHEDULE. 
1 A. B. do solemnly and sincerely declare, That and 
I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing the same 
to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of an Act made and 


passed in the year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled ‘‘ An Act” [here insert the Title of this Act]. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 63.—9th September, 1835.] ‘ 


An Act to repeal an Act 4 and5 Will. IV., relating to Weights and Measures, 
and to make other Provisions instead thereof. 

1. Repeals the 4 and 5 Will. 1V.c. 49 (see, Companion for 1835, p. 146). 

3. Repeals the provisions of the 5 Geo. IV. c. 74, and the 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 12, which require that all weights and measures shall be models and 
copies in shape or form of the standards deposited in the Exchequer, and 
which allow the use of weights and measures not in conformity with the 
imperial standard weights and measures established by the said Acts, or 
allow goods or merchandise to be bought or sold by any weights or mea- 
sures established hy local custom or founded on special agreement. 

5. Local and customary measures abolished; penalty for selling by the 
same, not exceeding 40s, 

7 and 8, Heaped measure abolished, and articles heretofore sold by 
heaped measure to’ be sold bya bushel measure, or by some aliquot 
part thereof, filled in all parts as nearly to the level of tbe brim as the 
eres of the articles sold will admit; but they may also be sold 

weight. 

Coals to be sold by weight, and not by measure. 

10. All articles to be sold by avoirdupois, except gold, silver, platina, 
diamonds or other precious stones, which may be sold by troy weight, 
and drugs, which, when sold by retail, may besold by apothecaries’ weight. 

11. The stone weight shall in all cases consist of 14 pounds avoirdupois, 
and the hundred weight of eight such stones, and a ton of twenty such 
hundred weights. 

13. Weights made of lead or pewter not to be used, unless wholly and 
substantially cased with brass, copper, or iron. 

14 and 15 provide for ascertaining rents and tolls, &c., payable on 
existing contracts, and not now fixed by agreement, by application to the 
Quarter Sessions. 

Several following sections provide for the appointment of inspectors, 
and prescribe their duties ; regulate the recovery of penalties, &c., and 
the mode of suing. 

42, 48, and 44, preserve the power of ward inquests in London, and 


the rights of the Founders’ Company, and of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


45. Not to abridge the power of the Leet Jury for any hundred or 
manor, or any jury or ward inquest. 
STAMPS AND ASSESSED TAXES, 
. [5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 64.—9th September, 1835.] 
1, This Act exempts several things now chargeable therewith from 
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stamp duty. It reduces the duty on policies of insurance on lives not ex- 
ceeding 100. ; on India bonds, and the transfer of India stock, &c.; repeals 
the duty on the admission of a member of any Inn of Court to any other 
Inn; and allows persons to compound for 4-wheel carriages drawn by 
one horse only. 

By Sec. 10 commissioners of the Treasury are authorized to appoint 
distributors and sub-distributors of stamps to be collectors of the land 
and assessed taxes also, in Scotland. 

15 substitutes a duty of 3/. 10s. per annum on race-horses in lieu of 
former duties. 

16 explains the exemption now granted to farmers from the duty on 
‘one riding horse, by declaring it only to extend to such occupiers of 
farms as obtain their livelihood principally by husbandry in their respec- 
tive occupation. 

17. Exemption now granted to officers for one male servant, being a 


soldier, extended to the number of servants allowed to each officer by 
the regulations of the service. 


COPYRIGHT IN LECTURES, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 65.—9th September, 1835.] 
An Act for preventing the Publication of Lectures without Consent. — 

1, Reciting that printers, publishers, and other persons have frequently 
taken the liberty of printing and publishing lectures, without the consent 
of the authors or the persons delivering the same, to the great detriment 
of such authors and lecturers: allows the authors of lectures, or their 
assigns to whom they have sold or otherwise conveyed the copy thereof 
to deliver the same in any school, seminary, institution, or other place, 
‘or for any other purpose, the sole right and liberty of printing and pub- 
lishing the same; penalty on other persons publishing, &c., lectures 
without leave, or: selling the same, a forfeiture of such lectures, with 
one penny.for every sheet found in his custody, either printed, litho- 
graphed, or copied, or printing, lithographing, or copying, published or 
exposed to sale, the one moiety thereof to his Majesty, and the other to 
any person who shall sue for the same. 

2. Printers or publishers of newspapers publishing lectures without 
leave, to be subject to such penalty. . 

3. Persons having leave to attend lectures not on that account licensed 
to publish them. 

4 and 5. Act not to prohibit the publishing of lectures after expiration 
of the time limited by the copyright Act; nor to extend to lectures of the 
delivering of which notice in writing shall not have been given to two 
justices living within five miles from the place two days at least before 
their delivery, or to any lecture delivered in any university or public 
school or college, or on any public foundation, or by any individual in 
virtue of any gift, endowment, or foundation. 


WORKHOUSES; &c.—CONVEYANCE OF, 
[5 and 6 Will, LV. c. 69.—9th September, 1835.] 


1. To facilitate the disposal of property belonging to parishes, incorpo- 
rations, or unions; empowers a and the guardians of persons 
under disability to convey lands, houses, &c., for such purposes as the 
commissioners may approve of. . 

3. And to ensure the due application of the property of parishes and 
unions, empowers overseers and guardians of the poor to sell, purchase, 
and dispose of workhouses, &c., belonging to any parish or union, and to 
apply the produce in such manner for the permanent advantage of such 
parish or union as the poor law commissioners may approve; who may 
also direct the mode and propertions on parishes in which any money 
‘required for the purchase of any property shall be raised, paid, and se- 
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cured, &c.; but no such sale, &c., shall take place except with the con- 
sent of a majority of the rate-payers and the owners of property therein, 
entitled to vote by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 76 (see Companion for 1835, 
p. 152), and assembled as therein mentioned; and every such sale, &c., 
made before this Act, with the consent in writing of the commissioners, 
shall be as valid as if directed by their order under the authority of this 
Act. 

4 gives power to overseers and guardians to take waste or forest lands, 
and which may be used as the site of any workhouse. , 

6. Form of conveyance given in the schedule; and, when made, must 
be submitted to the approval of the poor law commissioners, who are to 
keep a register thereof for evidence. 

7. Guardians of the poor incorporated. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 70.—9th September, 1835.] 


An Act for abolishing, in Scotland, Imprisonment for Civil Debts of small 
Amount. 

1, Reciting that commissioners appointed by his Majesty have made a 
report, from which it appears that great hardship is frequently suffered 
by poor persons in consequence of imprisonment for civil debts to a small 
amount, without producing any adequate benefit to their creditors: and 
it is expedient that a remedy should be provided; enacts that after the 
Ist January, 1836, no person shall be imprisoned for any debt not ex- 
ceeding 81. 6s. 8d, exclusive of interest and expenses, except under con- 
tracts made. before this Act, which shall not be under its operation until 
Ist January, 1840. 


3. Sheriff or magistrates may direct the discharge of any person impri- 
soned for a less amount. 
4. Persons not to acquire debts under sum before specified, except by 
marriage or inheritance, to the effect of accumulating them into one de- 
cree or warrant or writ. 
5. Not to affect recovery of fines or forfeitures, or apply to imprison- 
ment for poor rates or local taxation, or for sums decerned for aliment. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONS. 
. [5 and 6 Will. IV. c.71.—9th September, 1835.] 
An Act for appointing Commissioners to continue the Inquiries concerning 
Charities in England and Wales until the 1st March, 1837. . 

1. Reciting that the commissioners appointed under certain Acts 
therein mentioned had respectively pursued their inquiries and made se- 
veral reports, but the powers of some of the commissioners had expired, 
and that many charities stil remain to be investigated, enacts that not 
less than thirty commissioners shall be appointed by his Majesty to inquire 
into the nature and management of charities, who are to report half- 
yearly, and report special circumstances where the funds cannot be ap- 
plied to their destined purposes. ; 

7. The commissioners may summon persons and send for papers, but 
no person shall be obliged to travel more than ten miles. 

11. Persons refusing to appear before commissioners, or to produce 
deeds, &c., or to answer questions, liable to be fined by the Court of 
King’s Bench or Exchequer. 

12. Neither purchasers without notice bound to answer interrogatories ; 
‘nor mortgagees, trustees, &c., to produce deeds without notice to mort-_ 
gagors, cestuique trusts, &c. ; nor any persons to criminate themselves. 

_ 16. Act not to extend to universities, public schools, &c., nor to chari- 
ties chiefly supported by voluntary contributions, except as to the ma- 
nagement and application of rents for twenty years before the Act. 

20. Commissioners may empower the ministers and churchwardens to 
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receive rent-charges belonging to-charities, where there are no existing 
trustees. 


22. Previously to presenting reports, commissioners may direct Attor- 
ney General to file informations. 


23. Act to continue till March, 1837. 


FORGERY—BAIL. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. '73.—9th September, 1835.] 


An Act to provide that Persons accused of Forgery in Scotland shall not be 
entitled to Bail, unless in certain Cases, 
1. Reciting that by the 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 123 (see Companion for 
1833, p. 169), the punishment of death was commuted for that of trans- 
portation for life in all cases of forgery therein mentioned; and that 
since the said Act persons accused of forgery, in consequence of their 
crime being no longer capital, are admitted to bail, but very frequently 
abscond and avoid standing their trial, whereby the ends of justice are 
defeated: enacts that no person committed for trial for forgery or other 
offence which prior to that Act was a capital offence, and the punish- 


‘ment of which is thereby limited to transportation for life, shall be en- 


titled to insist on liberation on bail. 


2. But High Court or Circuit Court of Justiciary may grant the privi- 
lege of bail when consistent with the ends of justice, 


TITHES. 

(5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 74.—9th September, 1835.] 

An Act for the more easy Recovery of Tithes. 
' 1, This Act withdraws proceédings for the recovery of tithes under 
101. (except in the case of Quakers) from his Majesty’s courts in Eng- 
Jand, and limits them to the mode pointed out in the Acts therein recited ; 
and contains a similar provision in the case of Quakers to the amount of 
50l.; except when the actual title is bona fide in question. 


2. For tithes due from Quakers, the persons of the defendants are to 
be free, and only their goods liable to seizure. 


TURNIPS—TITHE. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c, 75.—9th September, 1835.] 


This Act subjects turnips severed from the land, if consumed on the 
same, to tithe, as if not so severed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS REFORM. 

[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76.—9th September, 1835.] 
An Act to provide for the Regulation of Municipal Corporations.in 

England and Wales, 7 

1. Reciting that divers bodies corporate at sundry times have been 
constituted within the cities, towns, and boroughs of England and Wales, 
to the intent that the same might for ever be and remain well and quietly 
governed; and that it is expedient that the charters by which the said 
bodies corporate are constituted should be aitered in the manner herein- 
after mentioned ; accordingly repeals all acts, charters, and customs in- 
— with this Act, relating to the boroughs named in schedules 

and B. 

2. And as in divers cities, towns, and boroughs, the common lands and 
public stock of such cities, and the rents and profits thereof, have been 
applied for the particular benefit of the citizens, freemen, and burgesses 
of the same, or of certain of them, or of their widows or kindred, and 
have not been applied to public purposes; reserves the rights thereto of 
persons now admitted or who might hereafter have: been itted, if this 
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Act had not passed, freemen or burgesses, and their wives and ny 
now or hereafter espoused and bound; but the total amount to be divided 
amongst such persons shall not exceed the surplus remaining after pay- 
ment of the interest of all lawful debts chargeable upon the estate out of 
which it arises, together with the salaries of municipal officers, and all 
other lawful expenses which, on the 5th of June, 1835, were chargeable 
upon the same: but no person shall hereafter be entitled to discharge or 
exemption from any tolls or dues levied to the use of any body corporate, 
unless on the 5th June, 1835, he was entitled to be admitted a freeman or 
burgess, or he or she was the wife or widow, son or daughter, of a free- 
man or burgess, or bound an apprentice; and such persons may enjoy 
the exemption they were respectively entitled to on the said 5th day of 
June; but persons whose rights are reserved hereby must pay all fines 
and fees, &c., now demandable, and must fulfil every condition now pre- 
cedent to the enjoyment of their respective rights. 

3. No freedom to be hereafter acquired by gift or purchase. . 

4. And as the right of voting in the election of Members of Parliament 
was by 2 Will. IV. c. 45 (see Companion for 1833, p. 135), preserved to 
all persons who then were or thereafter might become freemen or bur- 
gesses of any city or borough, subject to the conditions and provisions 
in that Act contained ; reserves the parliamentary franchise to such per- 
sons, who may enjoy it as fully as if this act had not been passed. 

5. Freemen’s roll to be made out and kept by the town clerk, to be 
open to inspection. 

6. Corporations to be styled mayor, aldermen, and burgesses: and the 
mayors shall be capable in law to do and suffer all acts which chief offi- 
cers may now lawfully do and suffer, except as altered by this Act. 

7. Boundaries of the said boroughs to be those settled by 2 and 3 Will. 
IV. c. 64 (see Companion for 1833, p. 148); boundaries of other boroughs 
to remain, until altered by Parliament ; but no place detached from the 
main part of such borough or town corporate (except the liberties) shall 
be included therein. ; 

8. Every place included within the bounds of a borough to be part 
thereof; but parts cut off from the borough to be declared part of the 
adjoining county. 

9. Every male person of full age who on the last day of August in any 
year shall have occupied any house, warehouse, counting-house, or 
shop within any borough during that year and the whole of each of the 
_ two preceding years, and during such occupation shall have been an in- 

habitant householder within the said borough, or within seven mil 
shall, if duly enrolled as hereafter, be a burgess of such borough a 
member of the body corporate; but he must have been rated for the 
relief of the poor of the parish wherein such premises are situated in 
respect thereof during his occupation, and have paid on or before the last 
day of August as aforesaid all such rates, including therein all borough 
rates, if any, under this Act, except such as shall become payable within 
six calendar months next before the said last day of August; but such 
rating and occupation need not be of the same premises or in the same 
parish ; but aliens and persons who have received parochial relief within 
twelve months before the last day of August, are not to be enrolled. _ 

10. Medical assistance or instruction in endowed schools to his child, 
not to be a cause of disqualification. . 

11. Occupiers may claim to be rated; and on paying the last rate due, 
the overseer must rate them; and if he shall refuse, such occupiers shall 
nevertheless be deemed rated; but the landlord’s liability shall not be 
taken away. 

12. In case of titles by descent, marriage, &c,, the occupation and rating 
of the parties from and to whom the title is derived may be reckoned 
conjointly. 

= No new burgesses to be admitted who are not qualified under this 
ac 
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14, And as in divers cities, towns, and boroughs a certain custom hath 
prevailed, and certain bye laws have been made, that no person, not free 
thereof, or of certain guilds, &c., or some or one of them, shall keep any 
shop, or use any or certain trades or handicrafts within the same; abo- 
lishes henceforth such exclusive privileges. 

15. On 5th September, overseers to make lists of all persons entitled to 
be burgesses in their respective parishes, to be open to public inspection 
between 5th and 15th September; and the town clerk is to publish them 
in oe place in the borough during the week prior to the 
said 15th, 

17. Persons omitted from the overseer’s lists to give notice to the town 
clerk before the said 15th of September, according to the form 2, in 
sched. (D), or to the like effect; and persons inserted may object to an 
other as not entitled to be retained in the list, by giving notice to suc 
person, and the town clerk, according to No. 3, in said sched. (D), or to 
the like effect; and lists of such claimants, and of persons objected to, 
are to be published in some conspicuous place in the borough during 
eight days preceding Ist October; and during such time lists, to be kept 
by the town clerk, may be freely inspected. 

18. Mayor and two assessors to revise and correct lists, and, upon due 
proof, to insert and expunge names, between Ist and 15th October, after 
three days’ public notice; and the overseers are to examine on oath, but 
no names are to be inserted and expunged, except in case of death, with- 
out the above notice being given. 

19 gives power to mayor, &c., of adjourning, of administering oaths 


to parties, and of calling for books; and directs him to sign the lists in 
open court, 


20. Barristers to revise lists in the first year. 

* 22 and 23. Revised borough list to be kept by the town clerk, and co- 
se into a book, with the names numbered ; such book to be the roll of 
urgesses entitled to vote, and copies thereof to be printed for sale. 

24. Expenses of overseers to be defrayed out of borough fund. 

25. Mayor, aldermen, and councillors to be chosen in every borough, 
who together shall constitute the council of the borough ; and the num- 
ber of councillors shall be that mentioned in conjunction with the name 
of the borough in sched. (A) and (B) ; and the number of aldermen shall 
be one-third of the councillors; and on the 9th day of November in this 
present year the councillors first to be elected, and on the same day, 1838, 
and in every third succeeding year, the council shall elect from the 
councillors, or from persons qualified to be councillors, the aldermen, or 
enough to fill the places of those who then go out of office ; viz., one half; 
and the councillors, immediately after the first election of aldermen, shall 
appoint who shall be aldermen to go out of office in 1838; and thereafter 
those shall go out who have been aldermen for the longest time without 
re-election; but any aldermen may be forthwith re-elected, but may not 
vote in the election of a new alderman. 


es Mayor and aldermen to be members of the council during their 
offices. 

27. Extraordinary vacancies in the office of aldermen to be filled up by 
the council, as above (sec. 25) ; and the person so elected is to remain in 
office as long as the alderman in whose room he was elected would 
have done. 

28. No minister shall bé elected a councillor, nor any person not enti- 
tled to be on the burgess list, nor unless seized or possessed of real or 
personal estate, or both, as follows ; viz., in all boroughs divided into four 
or more wards, 1000/., or rated to the poor upon the annual value of not 
less than 307. ; and in all boroughs divided into less than four wards, or not 
divided into wards, of 500/., or rated to the poor upon the annual value 
of not less than 15/., or while he shall hold any office or place of profit, 
other than mayor, in the gift or disposal of the council, shall have, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any share or interest in any contract or employment 
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with, by, or on behalf of, such council; but not if a shareholder of any 
company which shall contract with the council for lighting or supplying 
with water or insuring against fire any part of the borough. 

29. The burgesses on the roll for the time being are to elect the coun- 
cillors, and auditors, and assessors. 

30. Councillors to be chosen on the lst November in every year. 

31. One third part of the council to go out of office annually ; in 1836 
and 1837, those elected by the smallest number and the next smallest 
number of votes in this year; and thereafter, those who have been longest 
in office without re-election ; but any one may be forthwith re-elected. 

32. Such elections are to be held before the mayor and assessors, and 
the voting is to take place between nine and four in one day; and each 
burgess is to deliver a paper containing the names of the persons for 


whom he votes, and signed with his name and the description of his 
qualification. 


33 regulates the polling booths. | . 

34. No inquiry to be made of the voter, except as to his identity, and 
whether he has-voted before at the same election; penalty, for false an- 
swers, a misdemeanor. 

_ 35. Result of election to be declared not later than two o’clock in the 
day next but one after; and the voting papers are to be preserved by the 
town clerk, and to be open to inspection for six months. 2 

36. An alderman to be chosen to preside at election in case of the 
death or inability of the mayor. 

37. Election of two auditors and two assessors, to be made each Ist of 
March ; but no burgess may vote for more than one; and no burgess 
shall be eligible who shall be of the council, or town clerk, or treasurer. 

38, Existing mayors and councillors to go out of office on election of. 
councillors under this Act; but justices may remain in office till Ist May, . 
1836. 

39. And as it is expedient that certain boroughs of large population 
should be divided into wards before any election of councillors for such 
boroughs should take place; enacts that every borough in the sched. 
(A) shall be divided into the number of wards mentioned in conjunction 
therewith ; the bounds thereof to be settled by the barristers revjsing the 
lists, until altered by Parliament, . 

40. Number of councillors for each ward to be also assigned by such 
barristers, having regard to the number of persons rated to the poor, and 
- the aggregate amount of the entire rate; but the number must be a 

number divisible by three; and such assignment shall continue until 
altered by Parliament. 


43, Councillors and assessors to be elected in wards by the burgesses 
of such wards, as for the borough. 


44. Burgesses to vote in the ward in which their property is situated; 
but only in one. , 


47. A similar provision for occasional vacancies of councillor, auditor, 
or assessor, as for aldermen, by sec. 27. 

48, Penalties on mayor, alderman, or assessor neglecting to comply 
with provisions of this Act, 100/.; and on overseers, 50/.; to be recovered 
by any person within three months, one half for the plaintiff and the 
other for the treasurer of the borough fund, 


we Council to elect the mayor every year from the aldermen or coun- 
cillors. 

50. Mayor, aldermen, and councillors, auditors, and assessors, not to 
act until they have made a declaration of acceptance of office, as therein 
mentioned; and the aldermen, if required, are to make a declaration of 
qualification once in three years, if required so to do by any two mem- 
bers of the council; but not to dispense with the declaration also re- 
quired by the 9 Geo. IV. c. 17. (See Companion for 1829, p.145.) 

51. Every burgess elected to the office of alderman, councillor, auditor, 
or assessor, and every councillor elected to the office of mayor, shall ac- 
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cept the office in five days, or pay such a fine to the borough fund as 
the council shall declare, not exceeding 50l. for burgesses, and 100. for 
mayor, which fine may be levied by distress; but exempts persons 
disabled by infirmities, and sixty-five years old, and who have served or 
fined within five years, and officers in service. 

52. Any mayor, alderman, or councillor, if he shall be declared bank- 
rupt or become insolvent, or absent himself from the borough for more 
than six months at the same time, unless in case of illness, shall lose his 
_ Office, and be liable to the fine in the last sec. ; but becomes re-eligible on 
_ obtaining his certificate or paying his debts in full. 

53. Penalty on persons not qualified, &e., acting as mayor, alderman, 
or councillor, 50/., to be applied as directed in sec. 48, e sec. directs 
particularly the mode of suing. 

54, Persons convicted of offering or receiving bribes disqualified from 
voting at any election in the borough, municipal or parliamentary, and 
forfeit 50. 

55 and 56. Persons offending in any of the cases aforesaid discovering 
others so offending to be discharged from all penalties, provided prosecu- 
tion be commenced within two years. 

57. The mayor ta be a justice of the peace for the borough, and return- 
ing officer at elections of members to serve in Parliament. 

58. Power to council to appoint town clerk, treasurer, and other officers ; 
and to take security for due discharge of their official duties, and to ap- 
point salaries. 

_ 59, Treasurer is to pay no money, but by an order of council, or ses~ 
sions, or a justice. 

60. Officers to account, &c., according to the orders of the council, 
with a summary remedy against such officers for not accounting, &c.; 
but all remedies by action are still to exist. 

61, 62, and 63. Councils of Oxford, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Chester, Coventry, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Worcester, York, Caermarthen, Haverfordwest, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, Poole, and Southamp- 
ton, shall, on Ist November, appoint their sheriff ; and in boroughs where 
a separate court of quarter sessions shall be holden, the council shall 
appoint their coroner, not being an alderman or councillor; but in other 
boroughs the county coroners are to act. 

65 empowers the councils to remove every bailiff, treasurer, or cham- 
berlain, and every other ministerial or executive officer of the boroughs. 

66 to 68 provide for compensation to such officers on removal; and 
reserve certain pensions and allowances therein mentioned. 

69. All acts of the council to be decided by a majority of councillors 
present; one third part of the whole number to be a quorum; directs 
the mode of summoning such councillors ; quarterly meetings are to be 
held for general business. 

71. And as divers bodies corporate now stand seized or possessed of 
sundry hereditaments and personal estate, in trust, in whole or in part, 
for certain charitable trusts, and it is expedient that the administration 
thereof be kept distinct from that of the public stock and borough fund ; 
directs that in such corporations the present trustees shall remain till 
the Ist of August, 1836, or until Parliament shall otherwise order, jand 
shall immediately thereupon utterly cease; but if Parliament shall not 
otherwise direct, on or before the said first of August the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall make such orders as he shall see fit for the administration of 
such trusts. 

72 and 73. Council to act as trustees where corporators were ex officio 
sole trustees (except of charities); and to appoint a number to be joint 
trustees. ~ 

75. And as it may be expedient, that the powers now vested in trustees 
for paving, lighting, cleansing, watching, regulating, supplying with 
water, and improving boroughs, should be transferred to the councils; 
accordingiy empowers such trustees so to transfer their powers, 
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76. A watch committee to be appointed by the council; who may 
appoint constables for the borough, and which constables may act for the 
county as well as borough. 

77. Watch committee to make regulations for the management of the 
constables. 

78. Power to constables to apprehend disorderly persons, &c. 

79. Constables attending at the watch-houses in the night may take 
bail by recognizance from persons brought before them for petty misde- 
meanors ; such recognizance to be conditioned for the appearance of the 
parties before a magistrate. 

80. Penalties on constable for neglect of duty, imprisonment for not 
exceeding ten days, or fine not exceeding 40s. or dismissal from his office. 

81. Penalty for assaults on constables, not exceeding 51. 

82. Watch committee and council may award extraordinary allow- 
ances and rewards for activity, &c. 

83 and 84. Magistrates to appoint annually a certain number of persons 
to act as special constables, in the manner pointed out by the 1 and 2 
Will. LV. c. 41,-and who are to supersede the present constables. 

87. And as parts of certain boroughs are within the provisions of local 
Acts for regulating the lighting thereof, and certain other parts are not 
within them, and for want of such lighting the efficiency of the constab'es 
may be much diminished, and great facilities afforded for the commission 
of crimes, and for the escape of offenders; accordingly empowers the 
council to extend the provisions of any Act to parts not at present within 
its operation. 

88. Council may assume the powers of inspectors under 3 and 4 Will. 
IV. c. 90 (see Companion for 1834, p, 142), for lighting any part of the 
borough not within alocal Act; but the rate is not to exceed 6d. in the 
1l.; and the inhabitants shall have no power to determine such powers - 
of the council. 

90. Council may make bye-laws, and impose fines not exceeding 51. ; 
but no such bye-law shall be made unless at least two-thirds of the council 
shall be present; and shall not be of force until forty days after their 
transmission to the Secretary of State, and publication in the borough ; 
and they may be disallowed by the privy council. 

92. All corporate property and all fines received to be carried to the 
account of the borough fund; out of which shall be paid all corporate 
debts and expenses, as salaries of officers, &c. ; and the surplus shall be 
* applied, under the direction of the council, for the public benefit of the 
inhabitants and improvement of the borough ; and if such fund be insuf- 
ficient for the above purposes, the council:shall order a rate to make up 
the deficiency in the nature of a county rate; against which, however, 
any person may appeal to the recorder, and if none, to the justices at the 
next quarter-sessions; and the council are also empowered to levy a 
watch-rate, as therein mentioned. lage 

a nn ag of receipts and disbursements to be kept, audited, and 
published. 

94 to 96 regulate the mode of sale and leasing and renewing of leases 

97. Collusive purchases, sales, and demises of corporate property since 
the 5th June, 1835, for undue consideration, may be set aside, if found so 
by a jury in the manner directed therein. . 

98. His Majesty’s commission may be issued for certain persons to act 
as justices in any such boroughs, on petition of the council; but they 
must reside within seven miles. . 

99. Councils may make bye-laws on which the crown may appoint 
salaried justices, 

100. Council to provide a police-office. : _ 

101. Justices need not be qualified by estate, but are not to sit at 
quarter-sessions, 

103. His Majesty may grant aseparate court of quarter and 
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appoint a recorder, in boroughs which petition the privy council for the 
same; such recorder to be a justice of the peace for the borough ; but 
not a member of parliament, alderman, councillor, or police magistrate ; 
and such recorder and the justices are to make the declaration therein 
mentioned. 

105. Sessions of the peace to be held for the borough; of which the 
recorder to be the sole judge, to take cognizance of crimes as any court 
of quarter-sessions. 

107. Capital jurisdictions, and all other criminal jurisdictions in the 
boroughs, other than are specified in this Act, abolished after the Ist 
of May, 1836. . 

108. Chartered Admiralty jurisdictions abolished. 

109 provides for the trial of offences committed in counties of cities 
and towns corporate, till a commission of oyer and terminer is directed. 

11L and 112. County justices to have jurisdiction in all boroughs which 
have not a separate court of quarter-sessions of the peace under this Act ; 
but boroughs which have such court are not to be assessed to county 
rates except as thereafter. 


113 to 115 provide for payment of the expenses of prosecuting 
offenders. 

_117. Such boroughs to pay such proportion of the other county expen- 
diture as they would have done if this Act had not passed. 

118. Borough courts of record to be holden as heretofore; and where 
a barrister of five years’ standing shall be judge, actions may be tried to 
the amount of 20s.; but not where the title to land, &c., is in question. 

rhe Council to appoint Registrar and other necessary officers of the 
court. 

121. Every burgess of any borough wherein there shall be a separate 
sessions of the peace, or a court of record for the trial of civil actions 
(unless exempt or disqualified otherwise than in respect of property from 
serving On juries by the 6 Geo. IV. c. 50), shall be qualified and liable to 
serve on grand juries in such borough, and also upon juries for the trial 
of all issues joined in any court of quarter-sessions, and in any court of 
record for the trial of civil actions triable within the borough. Regulates 
the mode of summoning jurors; and imposes such fine for non-attend- 
ance as the court pleases; which may be levied by distress and sale, but 
no one is to be summoned more than once a year. ‘ 

122, Members of the council, &c., exempt from serving on juries: bur- 
gesses of boroughs which have quarter-sessions exempt from juries of 
county quarter-sessions. 

123. All chartered exemptions from serving on juries in the King’s 
courts abolished and repealed. ; 

126. Penalties by any Act now or hereafter recoverable before any 
eget of any borough with a separate court of quarter-sessions shall 

paid to the borough fund; unless awarded to the informer or party 
grieved, or would otherwise go to the revenue. . 

127 limits the time for prosecution of offences punishable -on sum- 
mary conviction to three months. 

128 empowers justices to summon witnesses, under a penalty (for 
disobedience) of not exceeding 51. No witness or justice to be incom- 
petent on the ground of rateability. 

129. Justices may adjudge payment of penalties when they please ; and 
they may be levied by distress, or offender imprisoned for not exceed- 
ing one month. . 

131 gives an appeal against convictions under this Act, to be pursued 
in the manner therein mentioned. 

134 and 135. Jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports preserved, as therein 
mentioned. ~ 

137. Saving of the rights of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

138. Not to affect jurisdiction over precincts of cathedrals, nor rights 
of university of Durham. 
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139. In cases where bodies corporate are seized in their corporate 
capacity of advowsons, &c., the same may be sold as thé ecclesiastical 
commissioners may direct; and the produce be applied to the borough 
fund ; and the vacancy before the completion of such sale to be supplied 
by the bishop of the diocese. 

140. Periods connected with first registration and election under this 
Act may be deferred by order in council. “t 

141. And as sundry towns and boroughs of England and Wales: are 
not towns corporate, and it is expedient that several of them should be 
incorporated: enacts that if the inhabitant householders of any town or 
borough in England and Wales shall petition his Majesty to grant to 
them a charter of incorporation, it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by 
any such charter, if he shall think fit, by advice of his privy council, to 
grant the same, to extend to such town or borough within the district to 
be set forth in such charter, the powers and provisions of this Act, but 
notice of such petition must be published in the London Gazette one 
month theretofore, 


~ 


Schedules to which this Act refers. 


SCHEDULE (A).—ENGLAND anv WALES. 


Boroughs which are to have a Commission of the Peace.—— Section I.—Parliamentary 
Boundaries to be taken until altered by Parliament. - 


Borough, Style of Corporate bedy. 


| Aldermen, 
| Councillors. 


Aberystwith 


Abingdon 
Barnstaple 


Bath 
Berwick-upon-Tweed 


12| Mayor and burgesses of the town, borough, and 

12] Mayor, bail., and burg. of the borough of Abingdon. 

18 | Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough and 

parish of Barnstaple in the county of Devon. 

42 | Mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of Bath. 

18] Mayor, bailiffs, and burg. of the town of Bedford. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Berwick-upon-T weed. 


too o| Wards. 


Bridgewater . .| 2 18 | Mayor, alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Bridgewater. 
Bridport. 2 18 | Bailiffs and burgesses of the of Bridport. 
Bristol . 10] 16/48} Mayor, burg., and commonalty of the cit. of Bristol. 
Bury St. Edmund's .| 3 18} Alderman and burgesses of Bury St. Edmund’s in 
the county of Suffolk. 
Cambridge. «| 5] 10/30] Mayor, bail., and burg. of the bor. of Cambridge. 
Canterbury . -| 3] 6) 18] Mayor and commonalty of the cit. of Canterbury. 
Cardiff . . -| 2] 6/18] Bailiffs, aldermen, and burg. of the town of Cardiff. 
Carlisle . 5] 10| 30] Mayor, alderm., bail., and cits. of the cit. of Carlisle, 
Carmarthen . -| 3} 6/18] Mayor, burg., and comlty. of the bor. of Carmarthen. 
Carnarvon . -| 2] 6/18] Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town and 
borough of Carnarvon. 
Chester . - | 5] 10| 30] Mayor and citizens of the city of Chester. 
Chichester ° -| 2] 6|18| Mayor, alderm., and cits. of the city of Chichester. 
Colchester. . | 3] 6|18| Mayor and commonalty of the bor. of Colchester. 
Dartmouth | O| 12] Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of Clif- 
: ton DartmouthHardness, in the county of Devon. 
Denbigh . 4/12] Aldermen, bail., and burg., of the bor. of Denbigh, 
Derby . | 12) 26] Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Derby. 
Devizes . «. «| 2} 6|18| Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Devizes. 
Dorchester . «| 0} 4/12| Mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough of Dorchester, in the county of Dorset. 
Dover « «| 3] 6|18|Mayor,jurats,andcomlty.of the tn,and prt. of Dover. 
Dutham . 3] 6|18| Mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the city of 
Durham and Framwelgate. 
Evesham O| 4 


18 | Mayor. alderm,, and burg. of the bor. of Evesham, 
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Borough. 


Gateshead 
i Gloucester 
: Haverfordwest 
Hereford. 
Kidderminster . 
i Kingston-upon-Hull. 
King’s Lynn . . 
Leicester . 
Leominster 
Lichfield . 
Liverpool 
Macclesfield 
Monmouth 
Neath 


Newark , 


Newcastle-und.-Lyne 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Newport, Monmouth 
Newport(1.of Wight) 
Northampton 
Norwich . 
Nottingham . 
Oxford ° 
Pembroke ee 
Poole . 
Portsmouth 
Preston , 
Reading e 


Ripn .« . 


St. Alban’s , 
Sarum, New , 


Scarborough 
Shrewsbury . 


Southampton. . 


oo Wards. 


— 
accra 


a 


14 


| Councillors. 


18 


Style of Corporate body, 


Boroughholdrs. and freemen of the bor. of Gateshead, 

— and burgesses of the city of Gloucester in 
the county of the city of Gloucester, 

Mayor and burgesses of the town of Guilford in 
the county of Surrey. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Harwich. 

a sheriffs, bailiffs, and burgesses of the county . 
of the town of Haverfordwest, or of the town and 
county of the town of Haverfordwest. 

Mayor, alderm,, and citizens of the city of Hereford, 

Mayor, alderm., and comlty.,of the bor. of Hertford. 

Bail. burg.,and comlty. of the tn. or bor. of Ipswich. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 

irby-in-Kendal in the county of Westmoreland. 

High bailiff and commonalty of the borough of 
Kidderminster in the county of Worcester. 

Mayor and burgesses of the town or borough of 
Kingston-upon-Hall. 

Mayor and burgesses of the boroughof Lynn Regis. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Leeds in the county of York. 

Mayor, bail., and burgesses of the bor. of Leicester. 

Bailifis and burgessesof the borough of Leominster. 

Bailiff and citizens of the city of Lichfield. 

Mayor, bajliffs, and burg, of the bor. of Liverpool. 

Mayor, alderm. and burg. ofthe bor. of Macclesfield. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the town and 
borough of Monmouth. 

Portreeve, alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Neath. 

Mayor and aldermen of the borough of Newark in 
the county of Nottingham. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of Newcastleunder- 

yne in the county of Stafford. | 

Mayor and burg. of the town of Newcastle-up.-Tyne, 
in the county of the town of Newcastle-up.-Tyne. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Newport. 

Mayor, alderm., and chief burg. of the bor. of New- 
port in the Isle of Wight in co. of Southampton. | 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of Northampton. 

Mayor, shffs. citns.and comlty.ofthe cit.ef Norwich. 

Mayor and burgesses of the town of Nottingham, 

Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city of Ox- 
ford in the county of Oxford, 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town and 
borough of Pembroke. 

Mayor, bail., burg., and comlty. of the tn. of Poole. 

Mayor, aldermen, aud burgesses of the borough of 
Portsmouth in the county of Southampton. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the Seceaghk of 
Preston in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the: borough of 
Reading in the county of Berks. 

Mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Ripon in the county of York. 

Mayor and citizens of the city of Rochester in the 
county of Kent. : 

Mayor and aldermen and burgesses of the borough 
of Saint Alban’s in the county of Hertford. 

Mayor and commonalty of the city of New Sarum 
in the county of Wilts. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the town of Scarborough. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Suiewabury in the county of Salop. 

Mayor, bail., and burg.of the town of Southampton. 
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Borough. 


Stafford 
Stamford . 


Stockport 

Sudbury . 
Sunderland 
Swansea 
Tiverton . 
Truro 
Warwick . 
Wells 


Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Reyis . 


Wigan, 
Winchester 
Windsor . 


Worcester 


Yarmouth, Great 


Section I11—Municipal Boundaries to be taken until altered by Parliament. — 


Andover 

Banbury . 
Beverley . 
Bewdley . 
Bideford . 
Bostan 
Brecon . 
Bridgenorth 
Clitheroe 


Chesterfield 
Congleton 


Covent 
Deal 


Doncaster 


Fxeter . 
Falmouth 


Grantham 
Gravesend 


Grimsby . 
Hastings . 


K ingston-up.-Thames 


Lancaster 


Lincoln . 


Wards. 
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Style of Corporate body. 


Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the-bor. of Stafford. 
Mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses of the town 

or borough of Stamford in the county. of Lincoln, 
Mayor, alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Stockport. 
Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Sudbury. 
Mayor, alderm.,and comlty. of the bor.of Sunderland, 
Portreeve, alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Swansea. 
Mayor and burgesses of the town and parish of 

iverton in the county of Devon. 

Mayor, alderm.and capita! burg,of the bor.of Truro. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Warwick. 

Mayor, masters, and burgesses of the city or bo- 
rough of Wells in the county of Somerset. 

Mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, burgesses, and common- 
alty of the borough and town of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis in the county of Dorset. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Wigan. 

Mayor, bail., and comlty. of the city of Winchester. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
New Windsor in the county of Berks.- 

Mayor, alderm., and citns. of the city of Worcester. 

Mayor, aldermen, burg., and commonalty of the bo- 
roughefGreat Yarmouth in the county of Norfolk. 


Bailiff, — men, and burgesses of the borough 
of Andover. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Banbury in the county of Oxford. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Beverley in the county of York. 

Bailiffs, burgesses, and inhabitants of the town and 
borough of Bewdley. 

Mayor, alderm., and capital burg. of the bor., town, 
and manor of Bideford in the county of Devon. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Boston. 

Bailiff, aldermen, and burg. of the bor. of Brecon. 

Bail., alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Bridgenorth. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Clitheroe 
in the county of Lancaster. 
Mayor, alderm., and burg. of the bor. of Chesterfield. 
Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Congleton in the county of Chester. 
Mayor, bail., and comlty. of the city of Coventry. 
Mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Deal 
in the county of Kent. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Doncaster in the county of York. = 

Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city of Exeter. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgessesof the town of Fal- 
mouth in the county of Cornwall. 

Alderm., and burg. of the town or bor. of Grantham. 

Mayor, jurats, and inhabitants of the villages and 
parishes of Gravesend and Melton in the county 
of Kent. ' 

Mayor and burgesses of the town of Grimsby in the 
county of Lincoln. 

Mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and 
port of Hastings in the county of Sussex. 

Bail. and freemen ofthe bur.of Kingston-up-Thames. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the town of 
Lancaster in the county palatine of Lancaster. += 

Mayor, sheriffs, citns. & comlty.ofthe cy. of Lincoln. 
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Maldon . 
Newbury 
Oswestry . 
Penzance 


Plymouth 


Pontefract 
Richmond 
Romsey e 


St.Ives . 
Saffron Walden 


Stockton. . 
Tewkesbury « 
Walsall . 
Welehpoole 
Wenlock . 


Wisbech . 
York 


Parliament. 


Arundel . 
Beaumaris 
Cardigan . 


Llanidloes 
Pwllheli 


mow ow © Om w woo © o| Wards. 


ao ao Aldermen. 


fo | Councillors. 
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Style of Corporate body. 


Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Liskerret, 
otherwise Liskeard in the county of Cornwall. 

Warden and six assistants of the town of Louth, 
and free school of King Edward VI. in Louth. 

Bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the-town 
and borough of Ludlow. 

Mayor, jurats, and comlty. of the king’s town and 
parish of Maidstone in the county of Kent. 

Mayor, alder. and capl. burg. andcomlty.of Maldon. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burg. of the bor.of Newbury. 

Mayor, aldermen, common councilmen, and bur- 
gesses of Oswestry. 

Mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the town of 
Peuzance in the county of Cornwall. 

Mayor aud commonalty of the borough of Plymouth. 

Mayor, aldermen and burgesses of the borough or 
town of Pontefract. : ; 

Mayor and aldermen of the borough of Richmond in 
the county of York. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Romsey Infra, in the county of Southampton. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough of St. Ives. 

Mayor and aldermen of the town of Saifron Walden 
in the county of Essex. 

Mayor, aldermen, burgesses, and commonality of the 
borough of Stockton. 

Bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Tewkesbury in the county of Gloucester. 

Mayor and commonalty of the boreugh and foreign 
of Walsall in the county of Stafford. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Poole in 
the county of Montgomery. 

Burgesses of the borongh of Wenlock, 

Burgesses of the borough of Wisbech, 

Mayor and commonalty of the city of York. 


SCHEDULE (B).—ENGLAND anp WALES. 


Boroughs which are not to have a Commission of the Peace, unless on Petition and 
Graut,——Section 1—Parliamentary Boundaries to be taken yntil altered by 


Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Arundel. 
Mayor, bail., and burg. of the bor, of Beaumaris. 
Mayor, common council, and burgesses of the town 
and borough of Cardigan. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Llanidloes. 
Mayor, bailiffs, aud burgesses of the bor. of Pwllheli. 
Aldermen and burgesses of the borough of Ruthin. 
Mayor, bail.,and burgesses of the borough of Tenby. 
Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Thetford. 


Mayor and burgesses of the ‘borough of Totnes in 
e county of Devon. 


Section 1],.—Municipal Boundaries to be taken until altered by Parliament. 


Basingstoke 
Beccles 
Blandford Forum 


0 


0 
0 
0 


12 
12 
12 
12 


Mayor, aldermen, and burgessesof the town of 
Basingstoke in the county of Southampton. 

Portreeve, surveyors, and commonalty of the Fen 
of Beccles in the county of Suffolk. 

Bailiff and burgesses of the borough of Blandford 
Forum in the county of Dorset. | : 
Mayor and Burgesses of the borough of Bodmin in 

the county of Cornwall, 
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Borough. 


Buckingham 


Calne. 
Chard 


Chippenham 


Chipping Norton 


Daventry 
Droitwich 
Eye 
Faversham 
Folkestone 
Flint 
Glastonbury 
Godalming 


Godmanchester 


Helstone 
Huntingdon 


Hythe . 
Launceston 


Llandovery 
Lyme Regis 


Maidenhead 
Marlborough 
- Morpeth . 
Penryn . 
Retford, East 
Shaftesbury 
South Wold 
South Molton 


Stratford-on-Avon 


Tamworth 
Tenterden 


Torrington 
Wallingford 


Wycombe, Chipping. 


| Councillors. 


ss 


Style of Corporate body. 


Bailiff and burgésses of the borough and parish of 
Buckingham in the county of Buckingham. 

Guild, stewards, and burgessesin the bor. of Calne. 

Portreeve and burgesses of the borough of Chard in 
the county of Somerset. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Chippen- 
ham in the county of Wilts. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Chipping 
Norton in the county of Oxford. 

Bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Daventry in the county of Northampton. 

Bailiffs and burgessesof the borough of Wych, other- 
wise Droitwich, in the county of Worcester. 

Bailiff, burgesses, and commonalty ot the town 
and burgh of Eye. 

Mayor,jurats, andcomlty.of the town of Faversham. 

Mayor, jurats, and comity. of the tu: of Folkestone. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burg of the borough of Flint. 

Mayor, and burgesses of the town of Glastonbury 
in the county of Somerset. 

Warden and inhabitants of the town of Godalming. 

Bailiffs, assistants, and commonalty ef the boroug 
of Cirencester alias Godmanchester. 

Mayor aud commonalty of the borough of Helstone. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Huntingdon. 

Mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and 
port of Hythe in the county of Kent. 

Mayor and commonalty of the borough of Dun- 
neheved, otherwise Launceston. 

Bailiff and burg, of the bor. of Llanymtheverye. 

a by and burgesses of the borough of Lyme in 
the county of Dorset. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Lymington. 

Mayor, bridgemasters, and burgesses of the town 
of Maydenheth. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough and town of 

arlborough in the county of Wilts. 

Bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Morpeth in 
the county of Northumberland. 

Mayor and burgesses of Penryn in the county of 
Cornwall. 


Bailiffs and burgesses of East Retford in the county 

_ of Nottingham. . 

Mayor, jurats, and comlty. ofthe ancient tn. of Rye. 

Mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and 
port of Sandwich in the county of Kent. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough of Shafton, 
otherwise Shaftesbury in the county of Dorset. - 

Bailiffs, aldermen, aad Vargeaies of the Borough of 
Sonth Wold. 

Mayor and burgesses of the borough and parish of 
South Molton in the county of Devon. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bailiffs and comlty. of the borough of Tamworth. 

Mayor, jurats, and commons of the town and hun- 
dred of Tenterden in the county of Kent. 

Mayor, aldermen, and burgeéses of the borough and 
town of Great Torrington in the county of Devon. 

Mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Wallingford. 

Mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Chipping Wycombe (otherwise Wicombe) in the 
county of Buckingham. 
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SCHEDULE (C). 


Berwick-up.-Tweed, Northumberland, | Exeter, "4 Devonshire. 
Bristol, Gloucestershire, Kingston-up.-Hull, Yorkshire. 


Chester, Cheshire. ~ Newcastle-up-Tyne, Northumberland, 


SCHEDULE (D). 
Contains . No, 1. The list of voters, 
” ° 2. A notice of claim. 
4, A list of claimants. 
5. A list of persons objected to, 


FLINT GLASS—DUTIES, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 77.—9th September, 1835.] 
.. 1, Duties and drawbacks on flint glass repealed, except as-to arrears. 
2. New duty of 6s. 8d. on every one hundred pounds weight of fluxed 
materials for making flint glass, and so in proportion, to be charged as 
therein mentioned. 


3. New drawback of 18s. 9d. on every one hundred pounds weight of 
flint glass exported. 


5. Drawback on German sheet glass exported in ‘panes, 4l. 4s. per 
hundred weight. 


6. Act not to affect the drawback on crown glass. = 

7. Flint glass not to be entitled to drawback, unless properly manufac- 
tured and finished, and worth at least 5d. per pound; penalty for apply- 
ing for drawback on bad glass treble the value of the drawback, or 100 
at the election of the commissioners of excise, with all the glass. 

8. Flint glass made into cylinders not to be opened or flattened out, 
except as herein provided, under a penalty of 100/. . 
and stainers to enter their premises, under a penalty 
of 50/. 


The following sections contain provisions important to glass. makers ; 
but too long to be here inserted. 


20 and 21. Drawback on unground and unpolished plate glass, and 
restriction as to the thickness of plate glass, repealed. 


ELECTIONS—SCOTLAND. 
; [5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 78.—9th September, 1835.] 
An Act to amend the 2 and3 Will. IV. c.65, for amending the Representation 
of the People in Scotland ; and to diminish the Expenses there. 

1. The sheriff, within two days, is to announce the ‘timé for’ the elec- 
tion; to be held within ten days, except in the districts comprehending 
Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, Tain, Cromarty, Ayr, Irvine, Camp- 
belltown, Inverary, and Oban. ‘ 

3 and 4. Sheriff may alter polling districts and polling places; and on 
requisition, must arrange booths so as not more than 100 electors shall 
poll in each, the candidate paying the expenses. 

5. Polls only to be kepteopen one day. 


—— to make proclamation on the day after the receipt of poll 
s. 

9. Sheriff, on application of any freeholder, to remove such freeholder’s 
name from district to county town list, after one month’s notice. 


10. Vote of fiar of a freehold not to be reckoned by Sheriff where life 
renter has voted on same qualification. ; 3 


LETTER STEALING—SACRILEGE, 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 81.—10th September, 1835,] 


This Act abolishes the punishment of death for letter-stealing and sa- 
crilege, and substitutes transportation for not less than seven years, OF 
imprisonment for not exceeding four years. 


| 
ig 
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LETTERS PATENT. 
[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 83.—10th September, 1835.] 
An Act to amend the Law touching Letters Patent for Inventions. 


1, Reciting that it is expedient to make certain additions to and altera- 
tions in the present law touching letters patent for inventions, as well for 
the better protecting of patentees in their rights, as for the more ample 
benefit of the public: enacts that any person having obtained letters 
patent for any invention may enter with the clerk of the patents of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, oo, as the case may be, having 
first obtained the leave of his Majesty’s attorney-general or solicitor- 
general in case of an English patent, of the lord advocate or solicitor- 
general of Scotland in the case of a Scotch patent, or of his Majesty’s 
attorney-general or solicitor-general for Ireland in the case of an Irish 

tent, certified by his fiat and signature, a disclaimer of any part of 

is specification, or a memorandum of any alteration therein, not being 
such as shall extend the exclusive right granted by the said letters 
org and which, when filed, shall be deemed part of such specification ; 

ut a caveat may be entered as heretofore ; and such disclaimer shall 
not affect actions pending at the time; and the attorney-general may 
require the party to advertise his disclaimer. 

2. Where a patentee is proved not to be the real inventor, though he 
believed himself to be so, he may petition his Majesty in council to confirm 
his letters patent or grant new ones; and the said petition shall be heard 
before the judicial committee of the privy council, who, on being satisfied 
that such patentee believed himself to be the first and original inventor, 
and that such invention had not been generally used before the date of 
such first letters patent, may report their opinion that the prayer of such 
petition ought to be complied with, whereupon his Majesty may, if he 


think fit, grant such prayer; but any person opposing such petition shall | 


be entitled to be heard before the said judicial committee : and any per- 
son, party to any former suit touching such first letters patent, shall 
have notice of such petition. 

3. If in any action or suit a verdict or decree shall pass for the patentee, 
the judge may grant a certificate, which being given in evidence in any 
other suit shall entitle the patentee, upon a verdict in his favour, to re- 
ceive treble costs. . 

4. Allows a patentee, on advertising as therein mentioned, to apply to 

. the privy council for a prolonged term. If the judicial committee report 
in his favour, his term may be prolonged for seven years; but such appli- 
cation must be made before the expiration of the original term. 

helo case of action, &c., notice of objections to be given with the 
pleadings. 

6. Costs in actions for infringing letters patent, to be given as either 
party has succeeded or failed in any part of his case, without regard to 
the general result of the trial. : oak 

7. Penalty for using, unauthorized, the name or device of a patentee, 

&c., 50/., one half to his Majesty and the other to any informer, 


MEMORANDUM. 


The following List contains the Public Acts not included in the fore- 
going Abstract :— 

1. An Act to apply certain sums to the service of the year 1835, 

2. An Act for raising the sum of fifteen millions by Exchequer Bills, 
for the service of the year 1835. . 

3. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters. 

4. An Act for the regulation of his Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces 
while on shore, > 
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5. An Act to apply a sum of eight millions out of the consolidated fund 
to the service of the year 1835. . 

6. An Act to allow, until the 28th day of July, 1835, the importation 
of certain articles, duty free, into the island of Dominica, and to indem- 
nify the governor and others for having permitted the importation of 
such articles duty free. 

7. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and for ex- 
tending the time limited for those purposes respectively until the 25th of 
March, 1836; to permit such persons in Great Britain as have omitted to 
make and file affidavits of the execution of indentures of clerks to attor- 
neys and solicitors to make and file the same on or before the Ist day of 
Hilary term, 1836; and to allow persons to file and make such affidavits, 
although the persons whom they served shall have neglected to take out 
their annual certificates. 

8. An Act for continuing to his Majesty, until the 5th day of July, 
1836, certain duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the 
service of the year 1835. 

9. An Act for altering and amending the law regarding commitments 
by courts of equity for contempts, and the taking bills, pro confesso, in 
reland. | 

10. An Act to amend and alter an Act of the 59th year of his late Ma- 

jesty King George the Third, for vesting in commissioners the line of 
road from Shrewsbury in the county of Salop, to Bangor Ferry in the 
county of Carnarvon ; and for discharging the trustees under several Acts 
of the 17th, 28th, 36th, 41st, 42nd, 47th and 50th years of his then present 
Majesty, from the future repair and maintenance thereof, and for repeal- 
ing so much of the said Acts as affects the same line of road. 
_ 11. An Act to amend two clerical errors contained in an Act passed in 
the 9th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, 
intituled an Act for consolidating and amending the Laws in Ireland re- 
lative to larceny and other offences connected therewith. 

12. An Act for the further reduction of the militia staff, and to sus- 
pend the ballot for the militia, 

13. An Act for raising the sum of 13,521,550/. by exchequer bills, for 
the service of the year 1835. 

14. An Act to amend, until the end of the next session of parliament, 
an Act of 2 Will. IV., for making provision for the dispatch of the busi- 
ness now done by the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

15. An Act to repeal so much of an Act passed in the 3 and 4 Will. 1V., 
as relates to the amount of the salary granted to the clerk of the crown in 
chancery, and to make other provisions in relation to the said office. 

16. An Act for granting relief to the island of Dominica; and to amend 
an Act of 2and3 of Will. IV., for enabling his Majesty to direct the 
issue of exchequer bills to a limited amount for the purposes therein 
mentioned. ; 

17. An Act to authorize the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany to suspend the execution of the provisions of the Act of 3 and 4 
‘Will. IV. c. 85, so far as they relate to the creation of the government of 


gra. 

19. An Act for facilitating the appointment of Sheriffs in Ireland, and 
the more effectual audit and passing of their accounts; and for the more 
speedy return and recovery of fines, fees, forfeitures, recognizances, 
penal and deodands; and to abolish certain offices in the Court of 

xchequer in Ireland; and to amend the laws relating to grants in custo- 
diam and recovery of debts in Ireland; and to amend an Act of the 2 and 
3of Will. IV., for transferring the powers and duties of the commis- 
sioners of public accounts in Ireland to the commissioners for audit- 
ing the public accounts of Great Britain. 

20. An Actto amend the Acts relating to the hereditary land revenues 
of the crown in Scotland. 
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23. An Act to amend the law relating to the customs. 

24. An Act for the improvement of the navigation of the river 
Shannon. 

25. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent 
and other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, 
adjutants, pay-masters, quarter-masters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, 
surgeons’ mates, and serjeant-majors. 

26. An Act for abolishing the excise incorporation in Scotland, and 
for transferring the funds of the said incorporation to the consolidated 
fund, and providing for the payment of the annuities to the widows and 
orphans of late and present members of the incorporation fund. : 

28. An Act to suspend, until after the 6th day of April, 1836, proceed- 
ings for recovering payment of certain instalments of the money ad- 
vanced under the Acts for establishing tithe compositions in Ireland. 

.29. An Act to apply a sum of money out of the consolidated fund and 
the surplus of ways and means to the service of the ‘year 1835, and to 
appropriate the supplies granted in this session of parliament. 

30. An Act to abolish certain offices connected with fines and re- 
coveries and the cursitors in.the Court of Chancery, and to make pro- 
vision for the abolition of certain offices in the superior courts of com- 
mon law in England, 

31. An Act to empower grand juries in Ireland to raise money by pre- 
sentment for the construction, enlargement, or repair of piers and quays. 
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XVIL—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DOCUMENTS. 


®,° In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be apparent errors 
in the Totals arising from the omission of fractional sums. 


I.—Finance. 
Income and Exrenpirure for the Year ended 5th January, 1835. 
INCOME. 


Balances in the hands of on 5th 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND REVENUE. 
Customs e e e e e e e £21 ’ l 18,920 6 : 


Excise 16,756,716 10 8% 
Stamps and Hackney Coaches, &e. 7,462,755 4 7 
Taxes e e e e 4,667 13 7 
Post Office. 2,319,980 12 at 
ls. 6d. and 4s. on Pensions, &e. ° e e 13,719 5 8 
Crown Lands ° 354,980 13 4} 
Small branches of the King 8 Hereditary Revenue 34,746 7 33 
Surplus Fees ° ° 24,078 4 3 
From the Bank of England, on account of Un- 

claimed Dividends e 5,680 7 6 
Imprest and o‘her Monies 18,912 11 11 


£52,777,839 17. 43 
East India Company, per 4 Geo. IV.c.71 . ° 60,000 0 0 


Total Revenue and other Receipts £52,837,839°17 48 


REPAYMENTS OF ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS, 
Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer Bills for 


the Employment of the Poor ° - £260,807 18 1 
Money received in Ireland, under Acts of Parliament 311,355 1 4% 
Money repaid on account of London Bridge ° 22,800 0 0 
Ditto, Wet Docks, Leith ° ° ° ° 10,350 0 0 
Other Repayments «© 13,418 10 5 


Total Repayment of Advances - £618,731 9 103 
Revenues and other Receipts - 52,837,839 17 48 


Total e £53,456,571 7 34 
* EXPENDITURE. 
Payments out of the gross Revenue. 


Repayments, Drawbacks, &c. &c. ° e « £2,204,296 1 10 
Charges of Collection, &e. 3,582,635 4 4 


Bounties e e e e ° e ] 3 9344 1 2 7 
Woods and es ° e e e e 130,639 18 7} 
Pensions and Grants . 21,182 10 0 
Civil Government of Scotland, e 127,790 1 112 
Miscellaneous e e 265 19 10 1 0} 


£6,525,711 6 
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PAID AT THE EXCHEQUER. 
Interest and Management of the. Permanent Debt £24,158,879 3 1) 


Terminable Annuities . 3, "653, 12 
on Exchequer Bills 691 294 2 8 

ssian Loan, raised in Holland , ° e 190,809 18 2 
Civil List ‘ 510,000 0 0 
Civil, Naval, Military, and Judicial Anmuities and ; 


Salaries and Allowances 162,930 9 


Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 


181,448 01 
Courts of Justice. e e e e e e 433,609 17 8 ; 
Mint e e e e 14,849 17 8 
Miscellaneous e 274,194 15 7 
Payments on the annual grants for Army ° 6,493,925 4 3} 
Navy . e 4,503,908 13 1 
Ordnance . 1,068,223 0 0 
Miscellaneous 2,061,395 4 8} 
£51,427,412 4 0 


ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 
Commissioners for issue of Exchequer Bills for 


Employment of Poor £695,450 0 0 
Exchequer Bills issued for Relief of Owners of Tithes ; . 

in Ireland . 800,000 0 0 
Advances for Public Works in Ireland, &e. 519,063 0 9} 
Total Advances £2,014,513 0 9% 

Expenditure, exclusive of Advances e « 51,427,412 4 0 

Total Expenditure £53,441,925 4 9 

Surplus of Income, after providing for Advances . 14,646 2 

£53,456,571 7 3h 


Balance in the hand of Collectors on 5th J fanuary, 


East Compare Accounts, made up to Ist May, 
Receipts (including a Balance in hand on Ist May, 

1834,) on account of the realization of Commercial ' 

Assets and Transactions incident to the closing of 

the East India Company’s Commercial Concerns £9,345,52419 3 
From which deduct Disbursements 5, 720, 18 8 


Leaving a Balance in hand, on Ist May, 1835 . £3,625,488 0: 7 
The Estimate of the Receipts and Disbursements for the year ending 
Ist May, 1836, is :— 

Anticipated Receipts, including Balance in hand . £7,108,916 0 0 
Anticipated Expenditure 3, 783, 740 0 0 


Anticipated Balance in favour ‘e £3,325,176 0 0 
The state of the Debts and Credits i in England of the East India Com- 
pany, on the Ist May, 1835, was :— 


In respect of Assets and Transactions incident to the closing of the 
commercial concerns— 
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Debts e 80 923 
Assets in excess £3,317 ,066 
In respect of the Government of India :— 
Debts in excess £768 ,732 


which, on both accounts, leaves a balance of assets in favour, to the 
amount of 2,548,334/,, which is exchisive, on the one hand, of the amount 
owing to proprietors for.their capital stock, and, on the other hand, of the 
Guarantee or Security Fund, formed uncer the provisions of the Act. 
3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85. 

The present establishment of the East India Company in England 
comprises 494 individuals, whose salaries and allowances amount to 
134,4542, 

The compensations granted to reduced officers and servants of the East 
India Company, by the 3rd and 4th Will. IV. cap. 85, sec. 7, between the 
Ist May, 1834, and Ist May, 1835, amounted as follows :— 

In the form of annuities -. °,. £54,653 18 0 
In the form of gratuities ° ° 63,647 8 0 


Nationat. Desr.—An Account of the saving accrued to the public by 
the conversion of Stock from a higher to a lower rate of Interest :— 


Interest on the Capital. 
Capital. At the At the Saving. 
highest rate | lowest rate 
of ot 
Interest. Interest, 
51. per cents., after de- 
ucting 2,794,318. dissents . | 149,627,825 | 7,481,391 
Capital of the new stock, 4. 1,197,022 
r cents., including the | 
nus of 7,431,393). . | 157,109,218 6,284,368 
1826. 
Capital 4!. per cents., after de- 
ucting 6,149,246/, dissents. |, 70,105,403 | 2,804,216 | 2,453,619 350,597 
Capital 3/, 10s. per cents., the | . 
same. 
1830. 
Capital 4/. per cents., after de- 
2,649,366/, dissents. | 151,021,728 | 6,040,869 
Capital 3/. 10s. 
percent. . . 150,344,051 755,110 
Do. 5/. per cent, 474,374 
——— 150,818,425 5,285,759 
Capital 41. percents . . .| 10,622,911 424916 371,800 53,116 
The same capital in 3/. 10s. per 
cents. Total. , | 2,355,845 
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II —Currency. 
Coin.—Money Coined at the during the years rer 1834. 
Gold Bullion received :— 


From Bank of England 25, 227 il ave 5 1,445 2 5 7 


From individuals, and 
of 1,088 7 17 18 


Total . - 26316 7 11 23 41,445 2 5 7 
at 37. 17s. 104d. per oz. 


Value received and coined :— 1833, 1834. 
From Bank of England . £1,178,777 3 5 ££67,526 8 10 


Individuals and Bank 
of Ireland . t ° 50,867 10 3 


Total . £ 1,229,644 13 8 £67,526 8 10 


Amount coined — 
oz. dwts, 
Sovereigns in 1833 . 26, 233 0 0 £ 1,225,269 13 6 
Half-sovereigns in 1834 1,432 10 2 12 66,949 12 5 


Silver Bullion (at 66s. per lb.) 


Worn sixpences withdrawn from circulation by the Bank of — 
and re-coined in 1834 :-— 


Amount coined in 1834 :— 


Shillings 48840 — . 161,172 


Maundy money: 
Sixpences . « 44,640— 147,312 


44lbs, 145/. 4s. 0d. 


Half-crowns . 37,620lbs. . . in the totals the 


131,144 — 432,775 
No silver bullion was coined in 1833, except the Maundy money. 


Copper coined in 1834 (at 2247, per ton.) 
Pennies 3 tons £672 
Halfpennies ry 2 tons e 448 
Farthings . 9 tons 2,016 

14 tons - £ 3,136 
No copper coined in 1833, 


Buttion.— Quantity of gold and silver bullion received at and delivered 
from the Bank of England during each quarter of 1834 :— 
Received. 
Ibs. oz. dwts. Ibs. 
Ist quarter Gold 12,369 6 13 Silver 217,921 
2nd do. do. 5,270 10 19 do. 323,349 
3rd do. do. 7,827 0 17 do. 236,202 
4th do. do. 18505 2 6 . do. 209,687 
Delivered. 
Ibs. oz, dwts. Tbs. 
Ist quarter Gold 10,860 3 0 Silver 653,257 
2nd do. do. 2,626 9 4 do. 331,161 
3rd. do. do. 3,497 11 3. do. 303,811 
4th do. do. 2,820 6 12 do. way 
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It may be necessary to remark, that ¢hese weights are partly by esti- 
mation. Also, that many packages of bullion, not included in the above 


account, are brought into and delivered from the Bank as packages 
merely, their contents being unknown. 


Bank of England Notes and Bank Post Bills in circulation at the 


close of each Quarter in the year ended 5th January, 1835, compared 
with the preceding year. i 


Bank Post Bills 
Bank notes of 5/., and Bank notes 
upwards, under and 


1833. 1834. 1833, | 1834. | 1833. 1834. 


Amount in Circulation 
at the close of the 


lst Quarter. . . 16,947,870 |16,799,220 292,140 }287,310 |1,636,190/1,485,280 
2nd Quarter. . . 16,986,830 (16,858,210 290,430 |286,360 |1,444,820/1,348,990 


3rd Quarter 16,627,980 16,890,490 |289,400 |285,740 11,565,870 1,341,090 
4th Quarter. 15,888,910 |15,782,330 }288,010 1285090 {1,354,990} 1,293,890 


TOTALS, 
1833. 1834. 
Ist . . £18,876,200 £ 18,571,810 
Qnd .. 18,722,080 18,493,560 
. 18,483,250 18,517,250 
4th .. 17,531,910 17,361,310 


Counrry Bank Nores of all denominations stamped in the year 1834, 
compared with the years 1833 and 1832. 
Great Britain 1832, 1833, 1834, 


Not exceeding 515,304 367,341 427,400 
7 0 5 1,200 

3 912,248 205,341 

9 48,470 24,145 
0 
0 
0 
6 


1 
5 
10 
20 

30. 
50 
100 


4,923 866 
100 30 
530 370 

1,110. 


Between . land 


3) ” 


10 


15,830 6,475 
130 800 
1,828 2,400 


Stock Banxs.—Aggrefate amount of Notes circulated in Eng- 
land and Wales by Private Banks, and by Joint Stock Banks, from 
the 28th June, 1834, to the 28th June, 1835. . 


Quarter ending Private Banks, Joint Stock Banks. _ Total. 


£. 

27th September, 1834 . 8,370,423 1,783,689 10,154,112 
28th December ,, 8,537,655 2,122,173 10,659,828 
28th March, 1835 . . 8,231,206 2,188,954 10,420,160 
Q7thJune 8,455,114 2,484,687 10,939,801 


Aggregate amount from 27th June, to 26th September, 1835. 


Private Banks . £7,912,587 
Joint Stock Banks . 2,508,036 
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January, 1835, compared with the preceding year :— 
i 


834. 
Cocoa Nuts, lbs. e 2,351 »877 
Wheat, qrs. ° e e 34 9 
Barley e e e 3 210 
Oats ry 1 9 490 
Wheatmeal and Flour, cwts. e 207 ,507 
Cochineal, lbs. e 130,732 
Lac-dye e e 52 1 
Logw ood, tons ° ° ° 7 ’ 045 
Copper unwrought, cwts. 2,039 
Iron, in bars or unwrought, tons ° 2,024 
Steel, unwrought, cwts. ° . 15 ,389 
Lead, pig, tons ° 856 
Spelter, cwts. . 441,83 

ive i 9 e e 97 ,367 
Opium, Ibs. ° e e e 53 ’ 001 
Quicksilver 1,166, 137 
Rice, not in the husk, cwts, e e 64,993 
Spices, lbs. 8,848 , 338 
Brandy e ° 793 9487 
Geneva e 362 9955 
Sugar, of British possessions in America, cwts. 7,850 

Mauritius e 3,326 

Fast Indies . 11,154 

_ Other sorts 243,823 
Tobacco, unmanufactured lbs. 8 060 565 
Foreign manufactured, and Snuff 213,273 

Wine, Cape, gals. e e 16 
Fren e e é 99 ’ 540 

Other sorts e 1,497 ,322 
Cotton Wool, of British America, lbs. 42,178 
East Indies e 10,353,118 

Other parts ° 6,968 ,586 

; Sheep and Lambs’ Wool e 442 696 
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Exports of Foreign and Colonial Merchandize from the United Kingdom. 
—An account of the principal articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchan- 
dize exported from the United Kingdom during the year ended 5th 


1835. 
2,205,316 


15,250,480 
113,575 
9,864 
13,446 
160,731 
265,490 
3,926 ,226 
88,234 
4,547 
10,829 
2,885 
15,259 
865 

28 ,385 
46,684 
234,930 
31,604 
756,160 
121,199 
10,330,950 
1,642, 282 
912,335 
261,571 
12,313 
4,850 

80,865 
500,714 
12,980,951 
220 ,324 
5,568 
128,506 
1,505,047 
7,950 
10,947,224 
13,506,789 
807 362 


ceding year :—~ 

1 

Coals and Culm ‘ £031, 344 

Cotton Manufactures 13,782,377 
Yarn e e 4 3704 024 

Earthenware 496 ,963 

Glass ‘ 445 ,845 

Hardwares and Cutlery . 1,466 ,362 


Exports of British Produce and Manufactures.—An account of the 
Exports of the principal articles of British and Irish Produce and Manu- 
factures in the year ended 5th January, 1835, compared with the pre- 


Declared the Exportation 


495 ,180 
1,485,414 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
it i 
1835, 
£221 ,531 
15,306 ,922 
if 5,205,501 
| 492,039 


Linen Manufactures e 


£2,239,030 £2,605,837 
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Metals, viz., Iron and Steel ° 1,405 ,035 1,455,131 
Copper and Brass. e 884,149 897 ,380 

e e 120,714 143 ,572 

Tin in bars, &c. ° e 86 ,986 35 ,082 

Tin Plates 268,743 324,728 
Salt . 184,176 153 ,860 
Silk Manufactures e ° 737 ,404 636,419 
Sugar refined 563,092 915,694 
Wool, Sheep or Lambs’ sy. 332,504 191,979 


6,540,636 5,975,657 
Total of the foregoing articles £34,489,384 £36,541 ,296 


Woollen Manufactures 


Customs Duty.—The following amount of Customs Duty was collected ea 
in 1834, atthe respective ports named :— ine 
Amounts remitted 
Drawbacks, &c.&c, 
London » £10,697,263 £9,576,962 
Bristol . 1,072,106 998 ,017 
Newcastle 286,918 271,258 
Gloucester 13] ,105 126 ,624 
Plymouth ° 94,495 71,096 
Dover e e ° e 60 ’ 897 . 28 ’ 031 
Portsmouth e 35,173 35,841 
Falmouth . e e 14 ,091 
Southampton e e 46 825 -30 372 
Stockton e e 47 42 996 
Sunderland e e e e 65 » 284 59 ; 114 
W'itehaven 86,063 81,314 
Yarmouth 64,410 . 50,888 
Greenock 482,138 350,117 
Glasgow . 270 ,667 263,685 > 893,089 72) ,450 
Port Glasgow 140 , 284 107,648). 
Leith 386 ,905 226,504 
Aberdeen e e ° 54, 581 46,019 
Dublin e 768 ,632 663,213 
Belfast e e 289 024 253 »645 
Cork . e 198 ,089 166,081 
Limerick e 136,910 115,952 
Londonderry 87 ,469 72,230 
Newry 51,083 36,738 
Galway e e e 38 ) 308 28 692 
Sligo. 34,915 18,297 
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Provvuce or Custrom-Duries THE UNrrep Kinepom.—An Account of 
the gross and net produce of the Duties of Customs, in the year ended 
5th January, 1835, compared with = preceding year :— os 

834. 


ma | Gross receipt of duties inward £18,192,741 £20,827,579 

ti Duties outward 136,302 110,825 

Total £18,329,043 £20,938,404 
ae Payments out of Gross Receipt—for drawbacks and bounties, viz.— 
1 i On British refined Sugar . . £504,821 £765,280 

Other articles . . . 186,848 175,213 
on Allowances on quantities over 

entered, damages, &c. . 59,825 66,224 
Me it Total payments out of gross receipt £751,494 £1,006,717 

We Net receipt of Customs duties . £17,577,549 £19,931,687 

We i An Account of the Quantities of the several Articles charged with 
mie Duries of Excise in the Unrrep Kinepom, with the Amount of Duty 

i for the year ending 5th January, 1835. 

Articles. Quantities charged. Duty. 
lp Auctions, Amount of Sales charged £. 

Bricks . © «© « #£No. 1,180,161,228 347 ,305 
| Glass, Crown. «© « Cwts. 136,708 . 502,401 

it » Flint. © 83 ,323 233,304 

” Plate . . e 18,922 56,781 

» Bottle. . . 344,014 120,404 

Hops . + « « « Ibs. 39,587,497 329 ,895 
Hi | Licenses, Auctioneers’ . . + No. 3,604 18,020 
Hi » Brewers of Strong Beer not 

exceeding 20 barrels. : 8,496 4,248 

Ah » Do. exceeding 20, and not 

exceeding 50 .. . 7 ,276 7,276 

» Do , 50 +100 ,, 9,861 14,791 
it » Do 100 1000 , 18,433 36 ,866 
Do. ,, 1000 Barrels . 1,806. 17,212 
» Brewers of Table Beer . 69 74 
Retail Brewers, under the 
Act 5Geo.1V.¢.54 . 47 246 
By » Sellers of Strong Beer only 
not being Brewers. ” 1,074 3,383 
§ » Beer Retailers whose 
fe ie mises are rated under 20/. 
perannum. .. . 72,755 76,392 
» Do. at 202. or upwards . 17,393 54,787 
Retailers of Beer, Cider, or 

| j Bt Perry, under the provisions 

of the Acts 1 Will. IV, c. 

H 64, and 4 and 5 Will. IV. 

it » Do, of Cider and Perry only, ; 

under the said Acts . 1,054 1,106 
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Articles. 


Glass Manufacturers . 
Maltsters . . 
Paper Makers. . 
Paper-Stainers . . . 
Soap Makers . . . 
Distillers and Rectifiers. . 
Dealers in Spirits, not being 
Retailers . 
Retailers of Spirits whose 
premises are rated under 
107. perannum . . 
Do, do. at £10 and under £20 
Do.do. 20 25 
Dodo 825g, 30 
Do.do. 30 40 
Do.do. 40 50 
Do.do. and upwards’ 
Makers of Stills 
Chemists, or any other trade 
requiring a Still. . . 
Retailers of Spiritsin ‘Treland, 
being duly licensed to sell 
Coffee, Tea, &c., whose 
premises are rated under 
25/, per annum . . 
Do. do. at £25 and under £30 
Do. do. 30 ” 40 
Do. do. 40 » 90 
Do. do. 50 and upwards 
Starch Makers . 
Makers of Sweets. . . 
Retailers of ditto . . . 


. Manufacturers of Tobacco 


and Snuff . . . . 
Dealersin ditto. . . 
Vinegar Makers . . . 
Dealers in Foreign Wine, 

not having a Licence for 

retailing Spirits, and a Li- 

cense for retailing Beer 
Dealers in Foreign Wine, 

having a Licence to retail 

Beer, but not having a 

Licence to retail Spirits . 
Dealers in Foreign Wine 

having Licences to retail 

Beer and Spirits . . . 
Passage Vessels, on board 

which Liquor and Tobacco 

aresold. . « 
Surcharges. 


” 
39 
” 
” 
” 


” 


Quantities charged, 


12,891 


103 ,549 
122 


571 
150 
- 471 


453 . 


3,925 


39,161 
26,358 


3,645, 


2,159 
3,875 
2,528 
4,846 

23 


68 


1,960 


114 
23,714 


280 


Amount of Duty on Licences granted ‘for periods less 


thanayear. « 


159 


Amount of 
Duty. 


£56,951 
2,440 
28,931 
2,284 
600 
1,884 
4,530 


39 250 


121,644 


165,446 


34,261 
23,655 
48,459 
35,357 
75,363 

li 
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” 
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” 
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” ” 7 80 ae 
” 60 300 
” ” 28 58 ae 
” 924 70 
720 6,550 
” 
19,600 
¥ 
49,799 
. 
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Amount of 
Quantities cha Dut 


"Articles, 
Licenses, Malt from Barley . .Bushels 39,807,287 £5,141,774 


Malt from Beer or Bigg. . . 9» 1,338,309 133,830 
Paper, First Class. . Ibs. 54,053,721 675,671 
SecondClass . . 16,552,168 103,451 

» Pasteboard, Millboard,&c. Cwts. 49 ,392 54,689 

» Stained Paper. . . . Yards 8,749,144 63,795 
Soap,Hard . « + « Ibs. 144,344,043 902,150 
Soap, Soft « ” 10,401 43 9338 
Spirits e e e e e e e Galls. 23 ’ 397 ’ 806 5 9243 »438 
Starch. © © Ibs. 4,726,921 64,010 
Stone Bottles . . Cwts, 16,9)1 4,227 
Sweets . «© «© © Galls, 126 »805 3 170 
Tea. @ Ibs. 14,427,616 1,455 ,365 
Vinegars... Galls. 3,091,254 25,760 


Total ee @ @ @ £16 9292 


Wuate Fisuzry.—Number of British ships employed in the 
Whale Fishery from 1820 to 1834, 


Inwards. Outwards. 

Years. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
1820 194 62,750 . 210 64,847 
1821 197 60,257 196 59,445 
1822 157 48 ,204 169 49,700 
1823 170 51,796 179 55 , 297 
1824 148 45,925 ||. 144 44,378 
1825 138 42,736 142 43,721 
1826 125 39,394 128 40 ,532 
1827 119 38 ,002 121 38 , 290 
1828 106 34 ,029 110 35,829 
1829 113 35 ,982 119 39,540 
1830 97 31,897 123 40 , 166 
1831 111 37 ,454 110 36,472 
1832 106 34,900 116 38 , 240 : 
1833 94 30,775 100 32,275 
1834 107 34,161 99 33,014 
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Number of Vessels which passed the Sound and cleared at Elsineur 


All sorts. . 


other sorts, 5s. 6d. 


| 397,809 | 


Totul Amount of Duty received thereon. 


£ 


ie during 1834, 
1h From the From the Total Tonnage. 
18 North Sea. Baltic. of Ships. 
British 1,382 1,374 2,756 519,846 
Hanoverian . . 189 197 386 54,362 
Danish 417 342 759 76,230 
1 Swedish. ee 466 470 936 99 ,216 
Norwegian . . 746 750 1,496 151,096 
ie Prussian . ° 945 982 1,927 385 ,460 
Russian 259 292 551 136,398 
Dutch S19 362 681 80,730 
iF 4 Belgian «e 7 6 13 1,326 
Mecklenburgh 277 308 585 66 ,694 
iat Hamburg . . . 8 18 26 3,250 
Bremen... 24 25 49 6,035 
tp American . . . 82 76 158 39 ,568 
French 2. 61 115 14,911 
Italian States 16 16 32 4,075 
Spanish . . 9 19 28 2,643 
Oldenburgh 15 35 4,395 
Wa a Total . . « 5,257 5,348 10,605 1,656,910 
if | Bi Jan i635. England. Scotland, | Ireland. 
Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. 
321,424 13,039 28,913 363,376 
Cape... 452,625 31,673 484 ,298 
th i Other sorts . .| 7,800,906 | 442,331} 675,205] 8,918,442 
if 
Total =. 8,574,955 | 455,370 | 735,791 | 9,766,116 
Wine Exported. 
French. . 125 ,682 1,786 | 1,038] 128,506 
Cape e e 5,495 33 40 5,568 
if Other sorts . .| 1,398,136 80,854 26,057 | 1,505,047 
Total . .| 1,529,313 | 82,673 | 27,1351 1,639,121 
> 
i | Wine retained for Home Consumption, 
French . «| 210,831 | 19,451] 30,348 260,630 
| Cape... -352,015 | 11,717 | 160,349 | 524,081 
Other Sorts . .| 4,712,109 | 355,132 | 628,592 | 5,695,833 
| Total 5,274,955 | 386,300 | 819,289] 6,480,544 


£ £ £ 
104,616 | 203,212 | 1,705,638 
The rates of duty, per gallon, were—French, 5s. 6d.; Cape, 2s. 9d. ; 


EE 
| 
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Foreign Proof Spirits Imported. 
England. Scotland, Treland. Kingdon, 
Proof Gals. Proof Gals. | Proof Gals. | Proof Gals. 
Brandy . «© «| 2,985,912} 147,835 36,549 | 3,170,296 
Geneva . . 300 ,273 45,681 1,644 347 ,598 
Other sorts . . 58,940 58 ,940 
Total . .| 3,345,125 | 193,516] 38,193 | 3,576,834 
Quantity admitted for Home Consumption. 
Brandy . . .| 1,326,204 37 ,075 25,360; 1,388,639 
Geneva . 13 ,229 6,139 2,264 21,632 
Other sorts e e 2, 140 99 99 z; 140 
Total . 1,341,573 43,214 27,624} 1,412,411 
Total Amount of Duty received, 
£ £ £ £ 
Allsorts . . 1,508,453] 48,616] 31,063] 1,588,133 
The rate of duty per gallon is 14. 2s. 6d, 
Colonial Proof Spirits Imported. 
Total quantity .| 4,843,690 | 256,278] 30,480] 5,130,448 
Retained for Home Consumption. 
Total quantity .| 3,207,179 | 111,169] 27,359] 3,454,707 
Total « «| £1,443,066 | £50,026 | £12,297 | £1,505,390° 


The total quantity of Proof Spirits distilled in the United Kingdom, 
in the year ended 5th January, 1835, was— 

England, from a mixture of malt with unmalted grain, 4,652,838 

allons. 

Scotland, from malt only, 5,994,623 gallons; from a mixture of malt 
with unmalted grain, 3,193,468 gallons. Total, 9,193,091 gallons. 

Ireland, from malt only, 62,895 gallons; from a mixture of malt with 
unmalted grain, 9,307,448 gallons. 

Total number of gare for the United Kingdom, 23,216,272. 

Quantity imported into England from Scotland, 2,575,316 gallons; 
amount of duty paid, 965,743/. 

From Ireland into England, 416,147 gallons; duty paid, 156,055/, 

From Scotland into Ireland, 550,294 gallons; duty paid, 76,5997. 

No spirits were imported into Scotland from England, or from Ireland, 
during the year ended 5th January, 1835. 


Number of Excise Retail Spirit Licenses issued under the provisions of 


NUMBER QF LICENSES, 


England 546 46,766 47,312 
Scotland . . . 432 15,846 16,278 
Ireland 1,047 17,369 18,416 
Total 2,026 79,981 82,006 


Me. 
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Number of houses and premises assessed at an increased rate, for the 
regulation of the duties on Retail Spirit Licenses, and the total amount 
of such increased assessments since the passing of the 4th and 5th Will. 
IV. c. 19, to repeal the duties on inhabited houses :— 


Number of Houses assessed Amount of increased 


at an increased rate, assessments, 

England . . 164 ‘£1,278 
Scotland . 104 492 
Treland =, 492 2,029 
Total. 760 £3,799 


Saux or Brrr Licenses.—Account of the Number of Licenses granted 
under the Sale of Beer Act, during the years 1833 and 1834 :— 
Retailers of beer, cider, and perry. . 34,976 21,975 

9 cider and perry only. 


653 1,054 

9 beer, porter, or ale, to be drunk on 
the premises 13 654 
99 not to be drunk on the premises. 1,752. 


Total . . 35,629 38,435 


Hors.—The total number of acres under cultivation of hops, in Great 
Britain during 1834, was 51,273, The amount of the duty on hops, the 
growth of the year 1834, was £329,941 10s. 9d. The quantity, in 
pounds weight, of hops exported from Great Britain, during 1834 (the 
growth of various years from 1817 to 1834), was 870,999. The quantity 
imported from foreign countries, during 1834, was 52,699 lbs. 


Number of acres of land under cultivation of Hors in each year since 


1807 :— 
Years. Acres, Years. Acres. 
1807 38,218 1821 45,662 
1808 38 ,436 1822 43 ,554 
- 1809 38 ,357 1823 41,458 
: 1810 38,265 1824 43,449 
1811 38 ,401 1825 46,718 
1812 38,700 1826 50,471 
1813 39,521 1827 49,485 
ii i 1814 40,571 1828 48 ,365 
ef} 1815 42,150 1829 46,135 
if 1816 44,219 1830 46 ,726 
if 1817 46,293 1831 47,129 
ae 1818 48 ,593 1832 47,101 
it ie 1819 51,014 1833 49 ,187 
ie i 1820 50,148 1834 51,273 
hy}. Expense of collecting the hop duties for the three years ending 
‘ip 5th Jan. 1835. 
1833 e e £3,316 
1834 e e 3,432 
Ni Total amount of duty collected :— 
| 1833 . ‘ £241,771 
it 1834, 272,878 


1 835 e 329 394 
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anp Lamss’ Woot, Manuractures, &c. — The 
quantity of British sheep and lambs’ wool exported to foreign coun- 
tries, during 1834, was 2,278,721 Ibs. ; of woollen and worsted yarn (in- 
cluding _— of wool or worsted mixed with other materials) 1,861,814 lbs.; 
the declared value of British woollen manufactures exported, during 
1834, amounted to £5,736,870; and the quantity of sheep and lambs’ 
wool imported into the United Kingdom from foreign countries, in- 
cluding the Isle of Man, during 1834, was 46,490,720 lbs., of which 
40,840,271 lbs. were retained for home consumption, $07,362.lbs. were 
re-exported, and 6,494,266 lbs. remained warehoused under bond, on 5th 
January, 1835. 


WOOL (Corton). 


QUANTITIES IMPORTED. 


COUNTRIES, 
1831. 1833. 1834, 


5,900) 7,996 


81,497 
943,381 5,524 


1,792 


earic Islands 


Italy aud the Italian Islands 35,640] 15;708] 458 


e ac e stalG: . 843,895 28, 

and Continen reece 
(exclusive of the Morea). } 266,56 299,779 410,730 
Morea aud Greek Islands. 

Egypt (Ports on the Mediter-\! 7.714 4741 8,894,111 444,437 


Western Coast of Africa. . 4,203 
Cape ofGood Hope. . 39,714 
East India Company’s Ter- 32,920,865 
ritories and Ceylon . 
Sumatraand Java .°. 3,866 
New Zealand,and South Sea 4 
British North American Colonies 3,332 
British WestIndies. . . 
Cuba and other Foreign West 


223,004 


3,794 

United States of America 237,506,758] 269,203,075 
Mexico e 1 
Guatemala . e 
Columbia . 334,691 
Brazil . . 31,695,761 
States of the Rio de la Plata . . 
Isles of G » Jersey, Al- \ 

derney,and Man, . 


Total . « | 288,674,853 396;875,425 | 


Be 
| 
| 
| 
Ibs. 
Germany « «© e 116,297 
i Belgium ° e 
| 
| 
| | 
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No. 75.—An Account of the Quantity and declared Value of British 
Cotton manufactured Goods exported from the United Kingdom, dis- 
tinguishing the Countries whereto the same were exported, in the 


Years 1833 aud 1834 respectively. 1833 1834 


Countries to which exported. Total, 


£1,272,681 £1,108,291 
"335331 32,208 
17,956 20,102 
7,924 7,906 
1,698 2,436 
3,039,316 3,294,180 
1,510,267 1,721,139 
391,934 333,942 
92,779 150,686 
562,617 939,712 
96,153 32,687 
13,309 12,783 
19,953 13,587 
16,507 19,406 
222.440 321,727 
1,505,664 2,159,895 
65,762 152,864 
8,827 46,159 
842,745 941,526 
12,656 13,503 


Russia . 
: 65,781 426,070 


Sweden. 
Norway 
Denmark 


Prussia 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France . 

Portugal, Proper 
>> Azores . 
Madeira . 

Spain and the Balearic Islands 

Canaries . 

Gibraltar 

Italy and the Italian Islands 

Tonian Islands 

‘Turkey and Continental Greece 

Morea and Greek Islands . 

Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean) 

Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco 

Western Coast of Africa . 

Cape of Good Hope yj. 

St. Helena. 

Isle of Bourbon. 

Mauritius. 


e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 
e 


oe © @ © @ © © © © 


220 10,785 
119,365 130,311 
125,529 . 110,029 

2,346 8,447 
2 

26 , 106 1, ,158 
Fast India Co.’s Territories, and ne lon 274,804 
y 1,497,992 *019?737 
Ports of Siam . 13, 011 
Sumatra, Java, and other Islands in 1 the 333 523 310,207 

Philippine Islands 88,832 56,314 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land,} 61,676 113,937 


ee © © © © © © @ gg» © © @ 


3° e e 


and Swan River . 
New Zealand, and South Sea Islands 
British N orth American Colonies ‘ 
British West Indies > 
Hayti .. 
Cuba and other Foreign West Indies» 
United States of America. 
Guatemala . 
Columbia e 
Brazil . 
States of the Rio de la Plata 
Chili. 520,081 627 ,728 
Peru, 207 ,986 -136 ,588 
Isles of Guernsey, Je ersey, "Alderney, Man, &e, 89,079 | 83,290 


Total 18,486,401 80,519,596 


378,372 290,106 
705,096 769,795 
226,460 219,028 
332,837 525,312 
1,733,047 1,678,402 
271,649 286,419 
2,563 . 25,683 
70,055 120,737 
1,668,656 1,489,379 
303,629 483,590 


Bl & BEARS. 
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Siik.—Quantities imported and exported in the years 1833 and 1834. 


Raw and Waste Silk 
Imported. 
Exported 

Thrown Silk 
Imported . 
Exported. 

Silk, Manufactures of Europe 
"Imported 
Exported 

India Stiks, Bandannoés. 
Imported. 
e 

- Crape. 
Imported 
Exported . 

Crape Shawls, Se 

Imported 

Exported. 

Taffeties, Se 

Imported 

Exported 


1833 
lbs. 
3,434,560 .. 
66,187 .. 
lbs. 
‘229 : 119 4. 
750 i. 
lbs. 
157,290 4. 
16,139 
Pieces. 
295,160 .. 
175,314 
Pieces. 
170 .. 
586 ee 
Number. 
18,285 .. 
17,182 .. 
Pieces.. 
3,823 
5,442 


1834 
lbs. 


4,656,463 


207,007 


176 ,238 
Pieces. 
76 

203 
Number. 
973 

8,505 
Pieces. 
1,501 
4,381 


Sucar.—The total importations from all parts in 1834, into the United 
Kingdom, was 4,743,414 cwts. The total quantity in 1833 was 4,739,291 
ewts. The following places imported the largest proportions in 1834 


into the United Kingdom :— 
Jamaica 1,256,253 cwts. 
Demerara . 687,282 do. 


Trinidad. 


339,614 ewts. 
The Mauritius 553,889 


do. 


British possessions in Kast Indies, — Singapore 102,196 cwts., 


Cuba 113,165 ewts. 


Corrre ImporTep anp Exporrep.—The total quantity imported in 
1834 was 41,865,111 lbs.; the total quantity exported 15,250,480 lbs. 


3,387 ..3,625.. Newcastle . 
2, 369..2, 036. .Sunderland 
007..Stockton . 
178.. 
67.. 
130.. 
173.. 


135..Places in Wales . 


-Blythe and Seaton Sluice 
176, .Ports in Scotland 


177..Placesin Yorkshire . 


1833 1834 
1,060,839. .1,142,903 


666,787... 
170,690.. 
48 ,689.. 
15,138.. 
32,156.. 
. 16,110.. 


559,105 
221,971 
64, 268 
39,487 
33,200 
17,751 


Quantity which passed the 
Boundary Stones on the 
Grand Junction Canal, &c. 1,862 


2,014,8043 2,080,547 


4,395 


7,077 7,404 


H 
Ibs. 
| e 192,149 
|) | 20,998 
Ibs. 
16,115 
Pieces. 
| 379 ,696 
i of Coals.—An account of the quantity of Coals brought coastwise and 
ne th) by inland navigation, into the port of London during the year 1834, 
1 ie compared with the quantities brought during 1833 :— 
Ships. Ports whence shipped, Tons. 
we e 
| 
if 
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Iron Exrorrep and Imporrep, in 1834.—Of British iron exported, 
there were, of bar iron, 70,809 tons; bolt and rod iron, 9154 tons; pig 
iron, 21,788; cast iron, 13,870; iron wire, 398; anchors and grapnels, 
1941; hoops, 12,046; nails, 5,005; all other sorts, except ordnance, 
20,947 ; old iron, for re-manufacture, 497; unwrought steel, 1709 tons, 

Of foreign iron imported, there were, iron in bars or unwrought, 
16,215 tons, and 698 tons of unwrought steel. There were small quan- 
tities of other kinds imported, and a quantity of iron and steel manu- 
factures entered at the declared value of £3459. 


7 


Soar.—Quantity of soap made in Great Britain during 1834 :— 


Hard Soap. Soft Soap. 
England 131,979,433lbs. 7,108,225 lbs. 
Scotland 11,925,464 3,247,200 
Great Britain 143,904,897 10,355 ,425 


The quantity of soap exported to Ireland during 1834, was, of hard 
soap, 11,258,526 lbs.; of soft soap, 53,604 lbs. ; and the amount of draw- 
back was 70,595/, 16s. 9d. The quantity exported to foreign countries 
was, of hard soap, 12,459,747 lbs. of soft soap, 8458 lbs.; and the amount 
of drawback was 77,966/. 4s, 4d. The number of individuals prosecuted 


for defrauding the revenue arising from duties on soap during 1834, 
was 36. 


Tattow.—Quantity of foreign and colonial tallow imported in 1833 
and 1834 :— 


1833, 1834, 
Cwts. Cwts. 
Tallow imported 1,115,427 1,397 , 406 


An Account of the Amount of all Goons sold at the East India 
Company’s Sales in the Year 1834—35. 


COMPANY’S GOODs. 


£ 
Bengal Piece Goods . 90,622 
Coast and Surat Piece Goods . ‘ 60 ,606 
Raw Silk 624 ,087 
Cotton Wool . 33,389 
Indigo e 75 3938 
——- £4, 240 ,380 
LICENSED AND PRIVATE TRADE Goons. 
Piece Goods ‘ ° 42 ,823 
Cotton. e ¢ 15 
849,394 


Total £5,089,774 
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Wueatr—Annual Average Prices of Wheat from 1815 to 1834 :— 
ad, s. d. 


1816. . . 72 182% . 5611 
1818 83 8 1828 60 5 
1820. . . 6510 1830. «648 
13922, . . 43 3 41932. #58 8 
1823 . . . 833 . |. 
1824. . . 620 1834. . «46 2 


Tosacco anp Snurr.—The quantity of leaf tobacco, manufactured 
tobacco, cigars and snuff, entered for home consumption, in the year 
ended 5th January, 1835, was 21,339,307 lbs., on which the gross amount 
of duty received was 3,241,9857, The quantity imported from all parts 
of the world into the United Kingdom during the same period amounted 


to 39,477,906 lbs., of which 38,440,794 lbs. came from the United 
States, 


IV.—Law. 


Petitions filed, and adjudications made by the Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors, during 1834. 


ss Number of Adjudications made by the 
Court for Relief of Insolvents. 
Prisons in London, Middle- 


sex, and Surrey . 2,145] By Court in London 1,653 
Wales and Berwick-upon- 


Tweed . « 121 | Justices at Sessions 127 
Other prisons in England 2,821 | Commissioners on Circuit 2,495 
Total . . 5,087 Total . . 4,275 


The total number of persons charged at the Police Stations of London 
during the year 1834, were 64,269; consisting of 41,686 males, and 
22,583 females; being a diminution in the number of persons charged 
of 5,690 less than during the year 1833; and 13,274 less then during the 
year 1832; which charges were disposed of as follows :— . 

Committed for trial by the magistrates : - 3,468 
Summarily convicted or held to bail by ditto . 26,302 
Discharged by ditto 34,499 


Norr.—For the returns of criminal offences, see Articleon State of 
Crime, pp. 38—64, 
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V.—Poor- Rates ;—Charities. 


No. 44.—Poor-Rates.—Abstract of Returns, showing the Amount of Monies 
levied by Assessment for Poors’-Rate and County Rate, in each County in 
England and Wales, in the Year ending 25th March, 1834; and also the Amount 
of Monies expended in the same period; distinguishing the Payments made for 
the Relief of the Poor, the Sums expended in Law, Removals, &c., and the Sums 
expended for all other Purposes, specifying the Rate of Increase or Diminution as 
compared with the preceding Year; and stating the Number of Parishes in each 
County in which Select Vestries have been formed, or Assistant Overseers 
appointed, pursuant to Act 59 Geo, III. c. 12. . 


Expended les % 
Suite of | Expended TotalMoney) | #2 AG 
A t Law, Re- | for other | Expended,| 55 | So 
COUNTIES. t,|Relief of the oti 1833—4 
; 1833—4, Poor, val o urposes. ne 
if Paupers, &c. <5 
ENGLAND. «| £ 8) £ £ 8 £ 
Bedford 92,045 18) 77,819 1) 1,866 8 10,231 6] 89,916 15] — 3 7} 33 
Berks 11] 100,183 8) 3,458 5 20.775 19] 124,417 7] — 10 21 5d 
Buckingham 124,200 4) 3,140 8 23,645 19] 150,986 ll} — 7 33 45 
Cambridge 120,763 7| 96,497 0| 3.427 3] 18,662 1] 118,586 4] — 5 4t 
Chester. 138,228 16 2,640 0 912] °37,105 18] 138,315 10, — 6 | 
Cornwall .{| 118,322 9) 93,036 11! 4,182 6 19,012 1)] 116,231 8) — 7 30| 38 
: Cumberland *| 57,919 13) 43,067 2) 2,315 13 11,894 1] 57,276 16) — 8 80 80 
bib Derby. 107,836 19) 72,720 13) 4,163 8 81,232 12} 108,116 13] — 5 56 86 
ua Devon ee .270 4) 210,825 8) 7,507 8 26.539 0] 244,871 16] — 7 88 | 109 
lp Dorset «102,615 11) 84,293 2,684 15 11,914 19] 98,842 14] — 7 19 | 46 
Durham. 4] 79,398 16) 5,245 3 20,391 18] 105,085 17) — 2 85 73 
xX. 291,010 2] 239,946 7) 6,898 3 39,484 9] 286,328 19) — 10 28 | 107 
Gloucester 12) 161,448 19! 7,063 10 $3,992 13] 202,505 2) — 9 41 90 
Hi Hereford , 67,266 56,683 0, 9,944 16 9,354 16] 68,282 12) — 6 39} 62 
Hertford  .| 108,189 16] 85,799 13} 2.056 19 19,720 12] 107,577 4) — 6 12) 45 
Huntingdon «| 45,500 8 844 2) 1,146 5 7,472 13} 44,463 0] — 9 10; 28 
ent «| 418,785 13] 348,878 9] 15,339 11 65,430 14] 424,648 14) — 7 41 | 188 
Lancaster . e] 428,770 ©) 253,404 18) 15,775 11 | 183,191 17] 402,372 6) — 8 197 | 267 
Leicester 133,811 17] 100,856 16] 5,472 1 28,502 8} 134,831 5| — lz 51] 43 
Lincoln 228,238 161,073 12} 8,674 5 62,055 231,808 4) — 5 | 102] 106 
Middlesex . -| 939,890 6| 582,412 20,427 0 | $13,678 12] 916,517 15) — 10 15 74 
Monmouth, 37,706 18) 27,626 1) 2,557 4 10} 37, 5, — 5 18 | 27 
Norfolk 306, 9} 9,534 10] 35,565 7] 851,887 6) — 47| 
Northampton 168,712 19] 140,179 11) 3,311 0 22,281 19] 165,772 10). — 5 54 76 
Northumberland.} 95,665 8] 71,983 9] 4.651 17} 95,315 8] — 2} 52) 43 
Nottingham -| 101,235 12] 66,080 0] 3,979 11 80,521 18} 100,531 9) — 12 29} 60 
Oxford «| 150,885 6] 120,615 10) 4,441 4 24,391 17] 149,448 11) — 8 49 | 66 
Rutland . .| 13,393 19 1 236 19 8,753 4) 12,998 4) — | — 29 12 
Salop . 13) 82,492 10) 4,081 11 19,836 1} 106,410 9) — 4 42 82 
Somerset . «| 221,840 16) 176,285 13] 6,709 11 85,568 0] 218,563 4| — 5 61 | 132 
Southampton 243,525 15) 203.466 4] 6,545 934 17} 243,946 12) — 4 37{ 
Stafford 171,329 16] 120,511 14) 6,894 5 | 47,833 14] 174,739 14) — 3 56] 9 
Suffolk . -| 290,130 11] 245,509 7] 7,746 4 37,107 12 363 3) — 5 49 | 130 
Surrey + 357,299 9} 261,500 14) 8,861 11 | 102,929 9] 373,99, 14] — 6 10| 45 
Sussex - «| 299,621 2] 246,625 19] 7,873 4 43,261 14] 297,860 17) — 6 33 | 102 
Warwick . 185,715 2] 158,159 5,934 18 87,454 17} 201,548 45) — 10 38 | 60 
Westmoreland .| 29,291 7 283 8 510 6 6,212 17] 29,006 11] — 10 51] 83 
Wilts . «|, «210,769 3) 173.924 12] 3 6 29,769 6] 207,281 8 81 
Worcester . 107,506 3) 81,611 19} 3,781 9] 23,102 8] 108,495 16] — 9 41] 74 
( East Riding 124,112 2] 91,110 18] 4,049 138 26,816 3] 121,976 14) — 9 86) 46 
North Riding.| 103,706 16} 75,810 3] 8,014 16 | 24,042 19] 102,867 18) — 5 99 | 43 
> ( West Riding .| 356,328 15) 251,820 12] 13,435 14 99,666 13] 364,992 19) — 10 | 121} 205 
Total of England. |7 ,973,182 166,029,371 11] 243,846 0 | 1,653,841 7] 7,996,558 18) — 7 |2,107 | 3,373 
Wates. 
Anglesey . .} 20,331 10) 15,542 8] 1,440 18 3,069 9} 20,05215) — 3 16} 16 
Brecon « «| 923,721 6| 18,973 19 37 «6 4,153 2] 23,864 7) — 3 1] 12 
Cardigan 22,685 17) 18,624 18 7 3,136 5) 22,448 10) — 1 7 18 
Carmarthen -| 43,994 0} 83,755 4] 1,850 3 7,807 17] 43,4138 4) — 7 26! 14 
Carnarvon 95,555 4) 20,136 8] 1,367 2 3,469 16] 24,973 1) — 6 ll 19 
Denbigh 41,531 16} 33,135 15] 1,440 5 7,139 41,715 — 10 8| 3 
Flint. 26,963 14) 19,565 16] 1,852 17 5,220 3] 926,638 16) — 12 
Glamorgan 51,957 15) 40,305 19] 1,939 7 9,846 1] 52,091 7) — 7 25} 35 
Merioneth . 18,039 14 14,977 4 707 7 2,322 14 18,007 5) — 2 _ 14 
Montgomery -| 42,606 7} 34,201 4) 1,315 @ 6,344 1] 41,860 7) — 3 16 
Pembroke . .{ 31,281 25,593 9] 1,444 8 4,429 19) 31,467 11! 2 | 19] 
Radnor ° +] 16,227 4) 13,071 16 476 4 2,709 6) 16,257 6) — 5 6 1 
Total of Wales | 464,895 15) 287,883 15] 15,258 1 59,647 13) 362,709 9 — 5 152 | 217 
6,317,255 6] 258,604 1 | 1,713,499 7) — | 7 | 2,959 


#* These calculations refer to the sums expended for the Relief of the Poor only. 
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applicable to education and to other purposes. 


SUMMARY OF CHARITIES. 
; [From the Digest of the Commissioners’ Reports, 1835.] 
3 
l 
$ 
38 | £2 | obs 
COUNTY or CITY. Rent. EE | £83 gS | | Total. 
| 32 | 223 | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
3 Bedford. | 12,133] 614 930] 1,696| 214] 1,841] 11,886] 13,677 
Buckingham 7,865 | 1,607 | 1,996} 1,413} 1,583] 9,815 | 11,399 
Cumberland 1,858 | 376] 1,041] 1,802 85} 1,888 | 1,888] 3,277 
Derby 7,897 | 1,918 | 2680] 3,547 | 1274 3,675} 8,821 | 12,496 
Devon 20,063 | 2,259 | 6,072 | 5,755 | 7854 6,540 | 21,853 
Durham, 13,902 | 766] 2455 | 1,788 80} 1,863 | °15,261 | 17,124 
0 Gloucester. 13,788 | 1,180 | 3,787 | 4,510) 874] 5,385] 14,072] 19,457 
6 Hertford. ‘ 7,797 | 1,559} 2853} 9,501 | 92,865] . 9,945] 12,211 
9 Huntingdon 3,108 | 247 377 854| 1,096| 2,706 | 3,732 
6 Lancaster. é 24824 | 5,050] 5,851} 18,455 | 959] 18,715 | 17,011 | 35,726 
3 Monmouth . 3,745 | 316 821 1,919 13} 1,983 | 29 4 
7 Norfolk ‘ 30,497 | 1,456 | 5,802] 5,703} Sup} 6.242 | 30,943 | 37,186 
0 Northampton " 14,117 | 1,702} 2179 | 3, 687 | 3,895 | 14,105} 18,000 
Northumberland . 3,793 | 666} 1,188] 2478 40} 9,518] 3,199] 5,648 
5 Nottingham | 13,720] 672] 1,809] 9,687] 994] 2,912] 18,289} 16,202 
Oxford 7,431 11,317] 4,341] 1,621 | 1184 1,740} 11,849} 13,090 
Rutland. 4,182 | 3833 267 | 1,290] 197} 1,487| 3,295 | 4,783 
Salop 14,506 | 1,884} 4,183 | 6,231] 197] 6,428] 13,504 | 20,023 
‘3 Bristol and Somerse 22,506 | 2,898} 9,509] 7,581] 574] 8,156 | 26.757 | 34,913 
6 Southampton 5,264 | 1,755 | 3,452] 2,730] 628] 8,353} 7,118] 10,472 
Stafford 14,077 | 2,444 2,643 440} 7,133 | 12,082] 19,165 
27 Suffolk | 93,708 | 1,725 | 1,684 2,972] 1,018] 3,991 126 | 27,117 
Surrey | 27,217 | 1,562 | 6,559 547 | 1,049 | 6,597 | 28,742 
i6 Coventry and Warwick | 33,531 | 1,459 | 5,140 | 11,856 | 660] 12,516 | 97,614 | 40,131 
43 Westmoreland ‘ * 8,661 | 386 1,097 1,952 | 220} 2172) 2,973 5,1 
60 Wilts 10,364 | 1,533 | 4,724 1,727 | 367} 2 14,527 | 16,622 
66 Worcester. 12,577 | 1,161 8515] 7,375| 7, 9,587 | 17,254 
lz York * 61,233 | 5,978 | 14,271 | 18,678 12,453 21,183 60,351 | 61,483 
83 North Wales— 
32 Anglesey P . 1,015 | 180 199 506 29 535 860} 1 
10 Caernarvon ‘ . 1,784} 193 241 871 66 937 1,281 2,219 
92 Merioneth ° * 404 95 340 267 55 823 516 
30 South Wales— 
45 Cardigan 306 64 370 
02 Carmarthen 
60 
33 
81 
74 
46 
43 Chartered Companies . 
205 Parochial Charities ‘ 25,711 | 1,630 13,080 | 292 
Westminster 8,555 198 3,096 4,600 519 5,119 6,730 | 11,849 
373 Middlesex . 18,162 | 1,549 | 13,483 | 11,813 | 778} 12,091 21,102 | 33,195 
— General Charities , aa 11,521 | 442 4,443 ease 310 310 | 16,097 | 16,407 
16 
12 GrandTotal | 540,565 [56,963 | 150,649 | 180,309 |16,938 
18 
14 
19 
4 * It has been found impossible to distinguish, with any degree of accue 
. racy, the income of Charities under the chartered companies of London 
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VI.—Miscellaneous. 


GRAIN IMPORTED. 


Quantities imported. 
— from 
reland. 
| Foreign. Colonial. 
1833 1834 1833 1834 1833 1834 

Wheat .. Qrs. 541,462 462,229 
Rye . « « +», | 165,436 | 84,401 | 82,189 | 47,167 167 982 
Oats 85,222 87,192 1,353,533 1,227,597 
Peas. . « | 23,836 {175,158 666 . 2, »176 
Beans .« «. 5, 5,875 | 67,803 ll 285 19,113 18,770 
Maize , . 45 856 | 48,229 99 ‘4 117 75 
Malt 99 ” 6,818 3,864 
Wheat Meal Cwt.| 62,883 | 87,772 |107,209 | 61,984 | 1,059,588 1,110, 464 
Oatmeal , ° 99 85 74 9 2? 642,692 772,993 


GRAIN CLEARED FOR CONSUMPTION, AND 
REMAINING IN WAREHOUSE. 


Remaining in Warehouses, 
§ 
i . Description of - 
Grain, > . 
i| Foreign Colonial Foreign. Colonial. | | 
| 
| 1833 1834 | 1833 | 1834] 1833 1884 | 1833 | 1834 
{ Wheat . . Qrs.| 1,005] 168 {59,985 45,706|649,426 619,969 |44,656) 46,471 
Barley 5,5 | 1,208) 11,032] ,, »» | 93,368 164,725) ,, 25 
Oats 976 55,621 as 224,232 329,154 2a 666 
Peas {18,042} 57,266 ll; 285, 350 | 9,955 
Beans 6,024 44,520 | ? 37,223 38,45 ’ 
Wheat Meal Cwt.} 652/90 74,094 65,687 405,408 |3395515 |44,656| 38,452 
bu 
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AVERAGE DUTY ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
GRAIN. 


Rate of Duty (Average). 


Description of 
Grain, &c. 


Foreign, 


Colonial. 


Average Prices of 
British Grain, &c. per 
London Gazette. 


1833 


1834 


1833 


1834 


s. d. 
Wheat 33 ll 
Rye e 19 ll 
Barley. . . |: 20 9 
Oats . . 20 7 
Peas .. 18 3 
Beans. . . 19 9 


09 G9 89 09 


tO 


Bricklayers. 
Carpenters 
Masons 
Plumbers. 


DAILY WAGES. 


e 


occoo 


An Account of the Prices by Contract, or otherwise, of various Articles 
of Provisions, Clothing, and Household Stores, at the Royal Hospital, 
Greenwich, during the year 1834. 


ARTICLES, PRICES. 
Flesh e e e Per Cwt. £2 3.9 
Bread e e lb. 0 0 133% 
Flour e ° e e e Sack 1 17 6 
Butter e e lb. 0 0 7 
Cheese e e 0 0 44 : + 
Peas (Split) Bushel 0 8 6 
Oatmeal e Cwt. 013 6 
Salt Bushel 0 1 6 
Malt . e Q uarter 215 1 3 
Hops . Cwt.in Pockets5 1 0 
Candles . Dozen lbs. 0 5 6 
Shoes wt Pair 0 3 
Coals é Ton 01411 
Mops e e e e e Each 0 1 at 
Stockings e e e . Pair 0 1 
Hats Each 0 3 0 
Suits of Bedding, viz., Bed, Bolster, | 24113 
Pillow, 3 Blankets, 1 Coverlet 
Suits of Clothes e 27 2 
Coats . Fach 000 


ow ooo 
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An Account of the Amount of Posrace collected at the undermentioned 
Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom, during the year 1834, and 
comparing the same with the Gross Recerirr during the years 1832 


179 


Years. 
PLACES. 
1832 1833 1834 

London. . (632,696 17 8 |642,871 0 7 |660,411 11 4 
Birmingham . . | 28,685 1 11 | 28,812 4 0 | 29,258 1 7 
Bristol. | 33,884 14 10 | 33,242 13 8 | 33,210 8 
Coventry . 4,446 7 6] 4,357 810] 4,421 2 7 
Hull . . « « | 14,607 14 4] 14,853 19 9 | 14,859 15 1 
Leeds . . © «© {| 20,316 10 11 | 21,331 18 0 | 20,670 6 5 
‘Leicester . . . | 6,464 1110] 6,489 9 5] 6,463 6 6 
Liverpool . | 70,011 17 7 | 74,080 11 11 77,333 1 4 
Macclesfield . . 2,064 19 1,955 2 5] 2,054 10 2 
Manchester . . | 53,510 8 4 | 56,287 16 11 | 60,621 12 6 
Norwich . 10,004 8 9] 9,766 611] 9,689 18 
Nottingham . .| 9,033 410] 9,368 7 1] 9,195 2 4 

Potteries and New- 
castle (Stafford) \ 6,714 10 8| 6,858 7 8] 7,891 11 9 
Preston. . . «| 5,200 6 5| 5,190 811] 5,146 8 6 
Sheffield . {| 11,027 9 11,582 16 2] 11,759 16 4 
Edinburgh 42,759 17 03] 41,864 16 0 | 41,680 16 93 
Aberdeen . . | 8,668 6 8,479 12 1] 8,596 15 O23 
Dundee. . . «| 7,367 13 84) 7,904 8 23) 8,162 18 10 
Glasgow . . . | 36,053 12 11 | 36,481 0 3} 36,483 3 5 
Dublin. . . . | 80,611 19 10 | 69,096 9 8} 70,344 1 1 
Belfast. . . | 9,747 9,457 13 11] 10,312 1 9 
Cork © 11,557 O 5} 11,721 10 11] 12,516 12 8 
Limerick . . 6,380 15 7] .6,357 6 1] 6,967 2 0 
Drogheda . . .| 1,932 19 3] 1,935 14 3] 2,04015 5 
«| 3,479 12 0] 3,510 19 10} 3,654 2 8 
Waterford . . «| 5,383 911] 5,361 1 2] 3,339 12 7 


Fire Insurance 


London Offices, 


Alliance 
Atlas ° 


British . 


County 
Globe 


Guardian 
Hand-in-Hand 


Imperial 


Companies.—An Account of the sums paid into the 
Stamp Office for duty on insurance from fire, and of the sums insured 
by each fire office on farming stock exempt from duty during 1834:— 


Duty on Insurance, 


£ 8 
21,034 1 
21,398 10. 
16,428 13 
40,471 13 
27,355 1 
32,114 1 
10,950 2 
27,020 12 


Amount of Farming 
Stock insured 
exempt om Duty. 


372,145 
614,983 
311,602 

5,194,386 
633,648 
664,745 

2,125 
200,035 
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° Amount of Farmiug 
London Offices, Duty on Insurance. Stock insured 
a exempt Duty.J 

London e e e e 9 ,490 9 5 58, 465 

Phenix 72,821 14 5 52, 862, 371 

Protector e 56,676 17 8 588,555 

Royal Exchange . e 55,266 1 9 3,109,545 

Sun - 127,470 8 11 3,801,766 

Union. 16,370 5 10 190 ,029 

Westminster . ° - 15,531 3 8 21,410 

Amount of Farming 

Country Offices, Duty on Insurance, Stock insured 


exempt from Duty. 


£ os. ad, 
Bath Sun ° ° - 1,568 12 6 49 ,670 
Birmingham . . 6,042 2 9 507,255 
Bristol 3,652 4 2 20,905 
Bristol Crown 1,753 4 1 1,000 
Bristol Union . 2,552 18 9 4,527 
District Birmingham. 147 19 2 6,720 
Essex Economic 2,595 9 3 496 ,553 
Essex and Suffolk . 5,356 0 3 955 ,963 
Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 2,598 2 1 239 ,690 
Kent . ° ° 10,290 5 1 1,024 , 486 
Leeds and Yorkshire - 8,966 3 2 177 ,445 
Manchester ° ° 18,318 12 9 237 ,687 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne » 5,108 14 0 281,167 
New Norwich Equitable 1,294 19 8 229 ,633 
Norwich Union ° - 59,886 3 8 8,080,890 
Reading . 202 4 2 
Salamander . 5,021 2 1 615,951 
Salop 2,812 11 8 280 , 342 
Shields, North and South 758 5 1 
Soffolk, East . ° - 4,117 6 8 820,450 
>> West 5,781 16 11 1,096 ,825 
West of England . * 20,284 16 3 671,313 
Yorkshire . 4,992 15 10 1,403,478 


. British Museum.—The number of persons admitted to view the British 
Museum from _ to 1834, ree has been as — 
0 831 1832 


1834 
68, 101 71,336 99,912 147,896 210.4 495 237,366 
Number of visits ‘paid to the. reading-room for the purposes of study or 
research :— 
1810 1815 1820 1825 
1,950 4,300 8,820 800 5200 
- 1831 1832 
38 ,200° 46 ,800 58, “800 70, "266 
Visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture : omy 
4, 938 4. 740 4,490 5,645 
Visits to the print-room :— 
1832 1833 1834 
4,400 2,900 . 2,204 
Receipts and expenses for 1834:— £ «8s da 
Receipts . 18,825 4 94 
_ Expenses e e -e 18,577 1 6 
Surplus in hand . e 248 3 3h 
for. 1885 . 17,796 0 0 
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Average number of persons employed in each factory. 


Totals a 
* | Places. 


England . 170 130 115 
Wales e 230 ee 21 
Scotland . 205 114 118 
Ireland . 154 40 106 


Cotton.| Wool. | Silk. 


Average of totals of manufactures} 174 129 112 


EMIGRATION. 


Number of emigrants from the United Kingdom during 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, 


1833 1834 
British North America 28 ,808 40 ,060 


United States 997295 33,074 
Cape of Good Hope . 517 288 
Australian Settlements. 4,134 2,800 


Total . ° - 103,313 62,684 476,222 
Western Australia.—Population, &c., on the 31st December, 1834: 


Males, Females. 
Swan River . . 911 712 
Canning River . 69 30 
York 20 3 
Murray River . . 8 7 
Augusta . 36 20 
King George’s Sound . 59 29 
1,094 781 

exclusive of troops. 


Produce, Stock, &c.—Quantity of acres under cultivation, 1 ,036 ; horses, 
162; horned cattle, 500; sheep, 3, 545; goats and pigs, 492. 


Revenue.—Import duties on spirits, and licenses to sell £ os. d. 

spirits ° e e 2,292 17 5 

Fees in public offices. 1115 0 

Sale of land and public allotments . . . . 15 6 3 
2 

8 


2,319 18 


Exports.—W ool, 5,884 lbs., value 
Salted fish, 2,240 lbs., value... 
Seal skins ‘ 
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XVII.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
[5—6 Will. IV., 1835.] 


[During the recess, the Eleventh Parliament of Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand was dissolved by Royal Proclamation, and writs were issued for the 
assembling of anew Parliament, returnable on the 19th of February, 1835. 
Temporary chambers had, by that time, been erected for the accommo- 


dation of the Legislature, on the site of those destroyed by the fire of the 
16th of October, 1834. ] 


Feb. Partiamenr was opened by Commission, the Commissioners 
9. being the Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst), the Lord Presi- 

dent of the Council (Earl of Rosslyn), Lord Privy Seal (Lord Wharn- 
cliffe), and the Lord Chamberlain (Earl of Jersey). After the usual pre- 
liminaries, the Commons were summoned, and appeared at the bar, 
headed by Mr. Ley, the Chief Clerk. They were addressed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and desired to repair to their usual place of sitting, and pro- 
ceed to the election of a Speaker. They then withdrew, and the Lord 
Chancellor and various Peers having taken the oaths, and the usual cer- 
tificate of the election of the sixteen Peers for Scotland having been 
delivered in and read, their Lordships adjourned to next day. 

(Commons.) The chair being filled by the Chief Clerk, ea officio, he 
informed the House that its first business was to proceed to the election of 
a Speaker. Lord Francis Egerton then proposed that Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton should be re-elected to fill the chair of the House, which was 
seconded by Sir Charles Burrell. Mr. Denison afterwards proposed the 
Right Hon. James Abercromby, which was seconded by Mr. William 
Ord. After a debate of some warmth and length, in the course of which 
Sir C. M. Sutton vindicated himself from certain charges preferred against 
him in the public prints, respecting his having advised the dissolution of 
the previous Parliament, and Mr. Abercromby explained the grounds on 
which he acquiesced in his nomination, a division took place, when there 
appeared—for Sir C. M. Sutton, 306 ; for Mr. Abercromby, 316 ; whereupon 
the latter gentleman was conducted tothe Chair, by Messrs. Denison and 
Ord, and the House adjourned. It is stated that, on this occasion, a larger 
number of members were assembled than ever had been known on an 
former occasion to have been congregated at one time—622 having 
divided on the question, while several withdrew without voting. 

Feb. The only business transacted in either House of Parliament 
20 to 23. was the Royal confirmation being given to the choice of 
Speaker, and the administering of the oaths to members. 

Feb. His Majesty came in state to open the business of the Ses- 

24, sion. The Commons being summoned, the King read the 
speech, which, after adverting to the destruction, by fire, of the Houses 
of Parliament, and the measures which had been adopted in conse- 
quence, and conveying the usual assurances of friendly relations with 
foreign powers, stated that the only exception to the tranquillity of Europe 
was the civil contest raging in Spain. It also stated that Treaties supple- 
mentary to the Treaty of April, 1834, had been concluded with the King 
of the French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and the Queen of Portugal ; - 
expressed regret thet the relations between Holland and Belgium were 
still unsettled; informed the House of Commons that the Estimates were 
framed with the strictest regard to economy ; lamented the state of agri- 
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cultural distress ; and suggested the consideration of a method by which 
the burdens of the owners and occupiers of land might be mitigated. 
The tithe question, as it affected Ireland, was urged on the consideration 
of both Houses, aud the means of effecting an equitable and final adjust- 
ment of it. Measures, it was stated, would be proposed for the commu. 
tation of tithe in England, for the improvement of civil jurisprudence, 
and the administration of justice in ecclesiastical causes, to make provi- 
sion fur the more effectual maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, and to 
relieve Dissenters from the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of mar- 
riage according to the rites of the Established Church. The Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of Municipal Cor- 
porations was promised to be communicated as soon as received. And it 
was further stated, that a Commission had been appointed for considering 
the state of the several dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to 
the amount of their revenues, and to the more equal distribution of epis- 
‘copal duties, in the appointment of which the especial object in view was 
the extending more widely the means of religious worship, and confirming 
the hold of the doctrines of the Established Church upon the veneration 
and affections of the people. Attention was then dif-cted to the Church 
of Scotland, and the means by which the opportunities for religious wor- 
ship might be increased among the poorer classes in that part of the 
United Kingdom ; and the speech was concluded with assurances of reli- 
ance on the caution and circumspection which would be exercised in alter- 
ing laws which affected extensive and complicated interests, and were 
interwoven with ancient usages; and that, in supplying that which was 
defective, or renovating that which was impaired, the common object 
would be, to strengthen the foundations of those institutions in Church 
and State which are the inheritance and birthright of the people. 

(Lorps.) The address in answer to his Majesty’s speech was moved 
by the Earl of Hardwicke, and seconded by Viscount Gage. An amend- 
ment on the two last paragraphs of the address was moved by Viscount 
Melbourne, to the effect, that their Lordships hoped his Majesty’s coun- 
cils would be directed in the spirit of well-considered and effective reform, 
and lamenting the dissolution of the late Parliament, as having inter- 
rupted and endangered the vigorous prosecution of measures to which the 
wishes of the people were directed. This, after a lengthy and somewhat 
acrimonious debate, which turned principally upon the causes which led 
to the late change in the Ministry, was negatived without a division, and 
the address in its original state was carried. 

(Commons.) Lord Viscount Sandon proposed, and Mr. Bramston 
seconded the address. Lord Viscount Morpeth proposed, and Mr. Ban- 
nerman seconded, an amendment similar to that proposed in the Lords. 
A debate ensued, which extended over a period of three nights, and which, 
though hinged upon the recent changes iu the government of the country, 
embraced a wide variety of topics. On a division, the amendment was 
adopted by a majority of 309 to 302. . 

Feb. (Lorvs.) The King’s answer to the address was communi- 
26. cated. Ona motion of Lord Brougham’s being made, for 
copies of all Commissions of Inquiry issued uuder the Great Seal from 
1828 to 1830, a conversation ensued, respeciing the alleged illegality of 
certain powers in the Commission for Inquiry into Municipal Corpora- 
tions, a charge which the Lord Chancellor had advanced, ov the authority 
of Lord Abinger.—Two bills were afterwards presented by Lord Brougham 
id Eset pluralities, and to enforce the residence of the clergy on their 
nefices. 
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Feb. (Lorps.) The Duke of Richmond introduced a Bill for the 

27. abolition of oaths taken in various departments of the State, 
and to substitute declarations.—The Earl of Mulgrave put various ques- 
tions to the Earl of Aberdeen, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
respecting the working of the Slave Emancipation Act, which led to a 
conversation, during which the Duke of Wellington remarked, that though 
he opposed the measure for the abolition of slavery in all its stages, no 
one, now that it was the law of the land, wished success to it more cor- 
dially than he did. , 

(Commons.) A further debate on the address took place, on the bring- 
ing up of the Report, after which the address, as amended, was agreed 
to, and ordered to be presented. . 

Feb (Commons.) The House met at one o'clock, and shortly after, 

28. the Speaker, accompanied by the members present, proceeded 
* with the address to his Majesty. 
(Lorps.) ‘The Marquess of Westminster made several obser- 

March vations to the House on a variety of topics, such as the removal 

2. of the civil disabilities of the Jews, ecclesiastical reform, and vote 

by ballot, to all of which measures he declared himself friendly. 

He then expressed his regret that the Duke of Richmond should have 

placed the names of several bishops on the Oaths Abolition Committee, 

and entreated him to withdraw them, but this the Duke of Richmond 
would by no means consent to. 

(Commons.) ‘The King’s answer to the address was communicated, in 
which regret was expressed that the House did not agree with his Majesty 
as to the policy of the appeal which had recently been made to the sense 
of the people—Lord John Russell put several questions to Sir R. Peel, as 
head of the Ministry, respecting certain ramours which prevailed, of an 
intention to resort to another dissolution of Parliament, and of a determi- 
nation to uphold the standing army, if the Mutiny Act were not passed. 
—Sir Robert Peel Uisclaimed having any connexion with these rumours, 
and intimated that he did not think the amendment which had been 
passed on the address sufficiently strong to warrant his retiring from 
office. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved for the appointment of a 

March Select Committee to inquire into the present state of the educa- 
3. tion of the people of England and Wales, and into the applica- 
tion and effects of the Parliamentary grants for the erect:on of 
school-houses.—Mr. Harvey suggested an amendment that the inquiry 
should be extended to the nature of the property applicable to education, 
but it was withdrawn, and the Committee was appointed.—A conversation 
arose respecting the unhappy tithe affray at Rathcormac, and the nature 


of the orders issued to the military when engaged in these affairs. 


(Commons.) On Mr. Finn putting certain questions to the 
March Secretary of State for the Home Department, respecting the 
4. answers which were given to addresses from Orange Lodges to 
his Majesty, on the dismissal of the late Administration, a warm 
debate arose on the nature of these institutions, their legality, and their 
alleged pernicious influence in keeping up party strife in Ireland.—Sir 
Robert Peel contended, that the answers which were returned did not 
recognise the lodges, but were given to the members as individuals.— 
Various statements were made by Mr. O’Connell, Serjeant O’Loghlin, and 
Mr. Sheil, which went to show that Ministers were indirectly encouraging 
these associations; but these statements were contradicted by Ministers, 
as having no actual foundation. - 
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(Lorps.) In answer to a question from the Earl of Roden, the 

March Duke of Wellington stated that it was the intention of the Govern- 

_ 6. ment to introduce in the estimates for the year, a grant, larger in 

amount than the grant of the previous year, for the support of 

the national schools of Ireland—The Earl of Radnor moved for certain 

returns relative to the oaths and subscriptions required of the students in 

the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This led to a debate on the 
nature of those engagements, after which the returns were agreed to. 

(Commons.) A conversation arose, on the presentation of a petition by 
Mr. O’Dwyer, respecting the conduct of a magistrate, and of the police 
of Carlow. An objection was taken to the reception of the petition, on 
the ground that the individual from whom it proceeded could not write, 
and had simply affixed his mark, but the objection was overruled —A 
petition was also presented by Mr. Roebuck, from Colonel William Napier, 
complaining of the cruelty of the overseers of Freshford to the poor of 
that parish, which led to some explanatory remarks from various members. 
—Mr. Sheil then moved for various returns relative to Orange Societies. 
This revived the debate of the 4th, and led to a long and animated discussion 
respecting the nature of Orange Lodges, their legality, and the influence 
which they exercised. In the course of the debate, Mr. Shaw stated that 
Mr. O’Connell had, during the recent election for Kerry, marked out an 
individual to popular vengeance, for exercising his Parliamentary franchise 
in the manner agreeable to himself, whose house was afterwards broken 
into; whereupon Mr. O’Connell rose, and advancing to the centre of the 
floor of the House, solemnly affirmed the story to be false. 

March (fous) Various petitions were presented relative to agri- 
g, cultural distress, education, and the extension of church accom- 
* modation in Scotland. 

(Commons.) A petition was presented by Mr. Roebuck, from certain 
members of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada, complaining of the grievances under which they labour. In the 
discussion which ensued, the nature of the Canadian population, the 
character of the Governor, Lord Aylmer, the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment at home, and other incidental matters, were entered into, attacked, 
defended, and explained. In conclusion, it was stated that a Commis- 
sioner was to be sent out to Canada, to investigate all grievances, and to 
endeavour to effect a reconciliation between contending parties ——The 
Committee on Hand-loom Weavers was then renewed; and leave was 
given to the Solicitor-General to bring in a Bill to protect printers and 
publishers of newspapers from penalties inadvertently incurred by not 
printing in full their names and places of abode, for which, by the 
38 Geo. III. c. 78, passed in the year 1789, a penalty of 100/ for each 
offence was declared.—The state of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the misery caused by the irruption of the Caffres, was brought under 
the notice of the House by Mr. Bagshaw. 

(Lorps.) Conversations arose, on a motion of the Earl of 

March Roden, respecting the system of national education in Ireland ; 

10. on agricultural distress; and on the state of foreign relations, 
suggested by some remarks from Lord Brougham respecting 
Austria and Russia. 

(Commons.) The repeal of the malt-tax was introduced by the Mar- 
quess of Chandos, who was seconded by Mr. Handley, both of whom 
entered into long statements, pointing out the alleged evils arising from 
the impost. The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Robert Peel) then 
made a speech of considerable length, embracing a variety of statistical 
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details, in which he endeavoured to show the fallacies in the arguments _ 


of those who sought for the repeal of the malt-tax, and concluded with 
an intimation that he would resign if he were beaten on the question. 
After a long debate the House divided, when there appeared for the 
motion, 192; against it, 350. 

(Lorps.) The subject of agricultural distress again occupied 


March the attention of their Lordships on the presentation of various- 


1]. petitions. 

(Commons.) Mr. Robinson called the attention of the House to the 
case of certain maritime officers inthe East India Company’s service, who 
complained of being excluded from the compensation granted by the Act 
of the previous Session.—A motion of Mr. Ewart’s, that no new business 
should be entered upon after eleven o’clock at night, was lost by 65 to 
130.—The Wills Execution Bill, after a discussion on its main principles, 
was referred to a Select Committee.—Mr. Poulter moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the better observance of the Lord’s Day, which, after some 
objections were taken to the principle of legislating on the subject at all, 
was granted.— The subject of expenses at elections in England was in- 
troduced by Mr. Hume, founded on the Report of the Select Committee 
of the Session 1834 ; and Sir George Grey moved for and obtained the 
appointment of a Select Committee on bribery, corruption, and intimida- 
tion at elections. 

(Lorps.) A Bill of Indemnity was read a second time, on 

March the motion of Lord Ellenborough, for all acts done in the 

12. exercise of their administration by the Governor-General and 

Council of India between the Ist of April, 1834, and the 1st of 
January, 1835. 

(Commons.) The Bill for the improvement of Smithfield Market was 
thrown out by a majority of 142 to 27.—Leave was given to Mr. Robert 
Stewart to bring in a Bill to establish a uniform system of registration of 
births, marriages, and deaths in Scotland.—A discussion arose respecting, 
outrages which took place at Armagh, during the elections; and the 
Attorney-General obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the improvement 
of justice in ecclesiastical courts, and in which it was proposed to abolish 
all existing ecclesiastical courts, and to establish a general court to sit in 
the metropolis. It met with general approbation from the House.— 
Another Bill was also introduced for the better maintenance of the dis- 


cipline of the clergy of the Church of England. During the evening. 


some sarcastic remarks were exchanged between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Hume, and Mr. O’Connell, on Mr. Hume’s charging the 
administration with taking the credit which was due to the late one, in 
bringing forward plans of reforms which they had found prepared, and 
alse on his withdrawing a notice which he had given of limiting the sup- 
plies. 

(Lorvs.) Lord Brougham, in presenting a Bill on ecclesias- 
March tical reform, took occasion to enter into explanations respecting 
13. what the government with which he had been connected had 

. intended to do on the subject, before it was broken up. 
(Commons.) Mr. Sheil brought forward a motion relative to the ap, 
pointment of an ambassador to Russia, it having been understood that 
Lord Londonderry was appointed to the situation. It appeared, how- 
ever, that’ though that nobleman was destined for the post, he had not 
been formally appointed, and the motion was, therefore, withdrawn ; but 
in the debate which took place, a very free expression of opinion was 
made by various Members as to his qualifications in a diplomatic capacity. 
—Lord Ashley then moved the Navy Estimates, and a vote of 26,500 
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men, including marines, and 2000 boys, for the service of the ensuing 
year, was agreed to, not, however, without considerable discussion. 
(Lorps.) The Marquess of Londonderry introduced the sub- 
March ject of his appointment to the embassy to St. Petersburgh, and 
16. the comments which had been made upon it. He stated that 
in consequence of what had occurred in the House of Commons, 
he had declined the post offered to him by the Government. 

(Commons.) Mr. P. M. Stewart presented a petition from the inha- 
bitants of Montreal, and its vicinity, on the subject of the present state of 
affairs in Lower Canada, in opposition to the petition presented on a 
former occasion by Mr. Roebuck.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to a question from Lord John Russell, informed the House that the 
Marquess of Londonderry had declined the appointment of Ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh, which renewed the discussion on the subject.—The 
House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply on the Navy Estimates, 
during which Mr. Hume moved that the Estimates be referred to a Select 
Committee, for the purpose of obtaining more accurate information, before 
granting the sums required.—A division took place, when Mr. Hume’s 
motion was negatived by 146 to 66.—The following sums were . then 
agreed to be voted, after a discussion of some length :—933,054/. for 
wages of seamen and marines ; 339,828/. for victualling, stores, &c.; and 
108,844¢. for the salaries and expenses of the Admiralty —A conversation 
arose respecting the office of Surveyor of the Navy, and Captain Symonds’s 
(the navy surveyor) new mode of building ships, recently adopted by 
the Admiralty; after which, 22,1832. was voted for the Navy Pay 
Office, and 24,5902. for the expenses of the scientific branches of the navy. 

.  (Lorps.) The Earl of Mulgrave asked some questions 
March respecting the working of the Emancipation Act in Jamaica, 
17. so far asthe getting in of the crops was concerned, which were 
answered by the Earl of Aberdeen, as Colonial Secretary, in a 
satisfactory manner.—A petition was presented by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, from the inhabitants of Stoke Poges, praying for the amendment of 
the Poor Laws Amendment Act, which led to a discussion on the prac- 
tical effects of the measure, and drew from Lord Brougham a vindication 
of the character and course of proceedings of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech of some 
length, explained the nature of a measure which he proposed to intro- 
duce, for the relief of Dissenters in relation to the celebration of marriage. 
It met with general approbation, no objections being made except to 
some of the details.—Leave was afterwards given to bring in Bills for the 
regulation of public carriages in the metropolis, for the encouragement of 
the voluntary enlistment of seamen, and to consolidate the laws relating 
to the merchant seamen of the United Kingdom. 

(Lorps.) The subject of the state of Canada, introduced by 
March the Earl of Mulgrave, occupied their Lordships during the 
18. principal part of their sitting. 

(Commons.) Some discussion ensued relative to the Dublin city 
election, in which an altercation occurred between Mr. O’Connell and 
Mr. Shaw.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Roebuck, stated that the late Speaker of the House, now 
created Lord Viscount Canterbury, was appointed to proceed to Canada, 
as Commissioner, to inquire into the grievances of that colony.—On the 
motion of Sir John Campbell, that the Imprisonment for Debt Bill be 
read a second time, its principles were debated, after which the Bill was 
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committed to a Select Committee.—Other Bills were advanced a stage. 
—Mr. Poulter obtained leave to bring in a Bill to protect the free exercise 
of the political franchise, as did Mr. O’Connell, for a Bill to amend the 
law of libel, and a Select Committee was appointed, on the motion of 
ws Ebrington, to consider the provisions of the Weights and Measures 
ct. 
(Lorps.) The subject of Canadian grievances was again 
March brought under consideration by a petition from certain members 
19. of the Assembly of Lower Canada, and of the legislative council, 
which was presented by Lord Brougham. . 

(Commons.) Mr. O’Brien, who was seconded by Sir Richard Musgrave, 
proposed a resolution, that it was expedient to provide, by an assessment 
upon property, for the relief of the aged, infirm, and helpless poor in Ire- 
land.—After a discussion, in which Mr. O’Connell declared himself hos- 
tile to a system of poor-laws, but in which the necessity of doing some- 
thing fur the Irish poor was admitted on all hands, the motion was 
withdrawn.—Mr. Lynch obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal so 
much of the 19th Geo. II. c. 13, as annuls all marriages celebrated b 
any Popish priest between Protestant and Catholic; and Mr. Gladstone, 
to repeal the 9th Geo. IV, c. 21, relating to passengers to America, and 
to substitute other provisions in its stead. 

(Lorps.) ‘Lhe Earl of Radnor intimated that he would not, 
March during the present Session, proceed further in the matter of the 
20. oaths taken at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and 
Lord Teynham proposed certain resolutions respecting the malt- 

tax, which were negatived without a division. 

(Commons.) Sir Henry Hardinge introduced the Government plan for 
the adjustment of the tithe question in Ireland, in the form of a resolution 
of a Committee of the House. The principal points of the proposed mea- 
sure were the imposing of a rent-charge of 75/. for every 100. of tithe- 
composition, the tithe to be redeemable by the landlord at twenty years’ 
purchase, calculated upon the diminished rate, and the proceeds to be 
lavested in land for the benefit of the tithe-owners; to pay the tithe ar- 
rears of 1834 out ofthe residue of the loan of a million which had been 
advanced for the relief of the clergy, aud to remit the instalments due. 
In the debate which ensued, almost all the Members of the House who 
take a conspicuous part in its proceedings, put forth their opinions; and 
the question of the appropriation of ecclesiastical revenues was entered 
into.—Mr. Hume moved an amendment, which would have the effect of 
adjourning the consideration of the question, but it was negatived by 
213 to 198, and the resolution was passed. 

(Lorvs.) Lord Brough«m presented a petition from a num- 

March ber of the inhabitants of the city of London, praying for the 

23. repeal of the stamp duties on newspapers, and in dving so, took 

occasion to enter, at considerable length, into the probable 
benefits which such a repeal wou!d produce. 

(Commons.) Several petitions were presented by Lord John Russell, 
signed by many thousand inhabitants of the city of Dublin, praying that 
in the investigation into the electiog of Messrs. O’Connell and Ruthven 
about to be made, if the validity of the registry of the electors were to be 
called in question, the inquiry might be conducted by a Commission 
sitting in Dublin—The subject of a letter written to Mr. Hume by Sir 
Robert Peel, calling for a retractation of certain expressions which Mr. 
Hume. had used, and which Sir Robert Peel understood in a personal 
light, was brought before the House by Mr. Roebuck, who moved that 
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the letter was a breach of privilege, but the motion was afterwards with- 
drawn.—The Report on the resolution agreed to respecting the adjustment 
of the tithe question in Ireland was then brought up, which produced 
another debate, in which a sharp altercation occurred between Mr. Barron 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, requiring the interposition of the Speaker.— 
Leave was given to bring in a Bill founded on the Report.—On the motion 
of Mr. Finn, seconded by Sir Henry Maxwell, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the nature, character, and tendency of Orange 
lodges in Ireland. 
(Lorps.) On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, a Select 
March Committee was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
24. present state of the various gaols and houses of correction in 
ngland and Wales, with a view of devising an improvement 
in prison discipline.—After which, the Earl of Aberdeen presented a peti- 
tion from certain inhabitants of Montreal and its vicinity, similar to the 
one presented in the House of Commons. 

(Commons.) Sir Edward Codrington complained of a breach of privi- 
lege, in being charged with falsehood in The Morning Post newspaper, 
respecting some expressions he had used in the House.—The matter was 
taken up by Lord John Russell, who intimated that he would bring it 
next day under consideration.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer sub- 
mitted to a Committee of the House the details of a measure for faci- 
litating the settlement of the tithe question in England and Wales. 
He proposed to establish a-Commission to superintend the voluntary 
commutation of tithe in parishes, and to remove the impediments which 
lay in the way of an easy and facile accomplishment of such voluntary. 
commutation ; the payment in money in substitution of tithe to be subject 
to variation at stated periods, according to the prices of corn,—Leave 
was given to Sir Richard Musgrave to bring in a Bill for the relief of 
the poor in Ireland.—A Select Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of the commandant of the marines at Chatham respecting an 
alleged abuse of his authority during the late election at that place ; and 
a resolution was. agreed to in a Committee of the House, that “the dut 
now payable on wood imported from Europe be charged upon all wood, 
the produce of Europe, although imported from the British possessions in 
America.”—The Select Committee on sinecure offices was then renewed, 
on the motion of Mr. Francis Baring. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell, at the request of Sir E, 
March Codrington, abandoned his proposed motion respecting a breach 
25. of privilege—A conversation arose on the difficulty in which 
the Government was placed, from the remainder of the navy 
estimates not being voted; after which the following sums were granted: 
—819,103/. for the navy half-pay and royal marines; 522,69142. for mili- 
tary pensions and allowances ; and 219,625/. for the pensions on the civil 
list.— Discussions arose on the second reading of the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Bill and the Registration of Voters Bill—And Mr. Hume, in 
asking for leave to bring ina Bill to place all the lighthouses of the 
United Kingdom under one and the same management, made a 
lengthened statement, founded on a Report of a Select Committee of the 
ear 1834. 
3 (Commons.) After debates and divisions on different matters 
March connected with election petitions, Mr. Tooke moved, that an 
26. address be presented to his Majesty, beseeching him to grant a 
charter of incorporation to the London University. This being 
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opposed by the Government, a debate ensued, when, on a division taking 
place, the motion was carried by 246 to 136. 
(Lorns.) A question was asked by the Marquess of West-. 
March minster respecting the building of new Houses of Parliament.— 
27. And Lord Brougham presented a petition from Protestant Dis- 
senters in Hull, praying for a redress of grievances. — , 
(Commons.) After an extended discussion, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, when the following sums were granted :— 
2,978,528/. for the land forces; 78,434/. for public departments; and 
1,275,675. for Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals.—A Select Committee 
was then appointed to inquire into the state of the British Museum. 
_ (Lorps.) <A question was asked by Lord Brougham respect- 
March ing the alleged execution for murder of an innocent indivi- 
30. dualin Ireland, by a mistake as to his identity. The report 
of such a circumstance turned out to be an error. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell brought forward a motion, “That the. 
House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
the temporalities of the Church of Ireland,” which was seconded by Mr.’ 
Ward. This being directly opposed by Sir Edward Knatchbull, led to a 
very important discussion, in which the principle of appropriating the 
surplus revenues of the Church of Ireland to other than strictly ecclesias- 
tical purposes was strongly urged and resisted. The debate was continued 
over a period of four nights—from Monday to Friday morning—when, 
the resolution was carried by a majority of 33—there being for it 322, 
against it 289. 
Aprit CuoRvs.) Some discussion arose, on Lord Plunket’s explain-. 
PM ing his views respecting the appropriation of Church property, 
in answer to some remarks made by the Bishop of Exeter. 
(Commons.) The House resolved itself into a Committee on 
Apri’ the Church Establishment of Ireland, when Lord John Russell 
3. proposed a resolution, to the effect that any surplus of its reve- 
nues, not required for the spiritual care of its members, be applied to the’ 
general education of all classes of the people, without religious distinction. 
The debate was adjourned to 
When the resolution was carried by 262 to 237. In a Com- 
April mittee of Supply, the following sums were voted :—350,612¢, for 
6. the wages of labourers, &c., in naval establishments at home’; 
19,5182. for medicines and medical stores ; 361,713/. for naval 


stores, &c.; 169,450/. for transports; and 26,548/. for miscellaneous 
services. 


(Commons.) On the Report of the Committee of the House’ 

April on the Church Establishment of Ireland being brought up, 

7. Lord John Russell moved a resolution, “ That it is the opinion 

of this House, that no measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can 

lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment, which does not embody the 

principle contained in the foregoing resolution,” as agreed to on the pre- 

vious night. At the close of the debate a division took place, when 

there appeared—for the resolution 285, against it 258, leaving a majority 
of 25 in favour of it. . 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Wellington intimated that, in conse- 

April quence of the resolution of the House of Commons on the Irish 

8. tithe question, his Majesty’s Government had tendered their 

resignation of office, and only waited the appointment of their 

successors, 


(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a similar state- 
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ment, and entered at some length into the reasons which had influenced 
his conduct. The House was then adjourned for a few days, to admit of 
time for the formation of a new Ministry. 
(Lorps.) Viscount Melbourne intimated that he had been 
— April —— irst Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, and that he 
- 18. and his colleagues had been sworn into office. Lord Alvanley in- 
quired of the new Premier if he had secured the support of Mr. 
O'Connell, and of his friends, and if so, on what terms. Lord Brougham 
yor against this as disorderly ; and Viscount Melbourne replied that 
e did not know whether or not he would have the support of Mr. Q’Cun- 
nel, and that he had taken no steps to secure it. 
. (Commons.) Mr. Francis Baring moved for new writs.in the 
Apri’ room of a number of Members who had accepted offices in the 
20. new Ministry. He then proposed that the House should adjourn 
to the 12th of May, to allow of time for re-elections, and prepa- 
ratory business. In the course of some observations which were made, 
Mr. O’Connell alluded in strong terms to the questions which had been 
asked by Lord Alvanley in the House of Lords. 
(Lorps.) The Duke of Richmond presented the First Report 
May of the Select Committee on Gaols. Some conversation arose on 
12, a question of Lord Brougham’s, respecting an alleged breach 
of naval discipline, which had been stated to have occurred on 
board a King’s ship in the Mediterranean ; but the subject was dropped. 
(Commons.) Mr. Fowell Buxton brought forward a motion for an 
Address to the King, respecting a more effectual abolition of the slave 
trade. After a short discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 


(Commons.) A Select Committee was appointed to inquire 

May into the circumstances attending the exclusion of certain mari- 
13. time officers of the East India Company’s service from compen- 
sation, under the act for abolishing the Company’s trading 


monopoly. 


(Lorps.) Lord Brougham presented a petition from a nume- 
’ May ous body of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, against any addi- 
14. tional grant of public money, for the purpose of affording addi- 
tional church accommodation in Scotland, as referred to in the 
King’s speech, on the ground of its being unnecessary and inexpedient. 
(Commons.) Lord Viscount Mandeville moved for certain papers con- 
nected with an investigation into outrages committed at Armagh, and in 
his speech implicated the conduct of Earl Gosford, the lord-lieutenant 
of the county. Dr. Lushington replied, and distinctly disproved the 
various allegations made against the impartiality and justice of the Earl 
of Gosford. A strong feeling seemed to pervade the House on the sub- 
ject; the motion of Lord Mandeville was negatived without a division ; 
and a resolution, proposed by Mr. Hume, was passed, to the effect that 
the conduct of Earl Gosford, in the investigation, did not afford the 
slightest ground for blame, and that the imputations against him were 
entirely without foundation. A Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the case of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney ; and a conversation ensued respect- 
ing the pensions of ex-Lord Chancellors. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Wicklow called the attention of Vis- 
_ May count Melbourne, as head of the Government, to alleged circum- 
15. stances attending the public entry of the Earl of Mulgrave into 
Dublin, as the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. It was stated 
that in the procession of the people who came to meet him, there were 


banners inscribed with the words, “Repeal of the Union,” “ No Tithes,” 
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and other objectionable and illegal inscriptions. The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry stated that on this account the Marquis Wellesley, who had 
been recently appointed Lord Chamberlain, had resigned his office. The 
allegations, however, were all contradicted. Lord Brougham then pre- 
sented a petition fromthe Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of London, 
in common council assembled, for the repeal of the stamp duty on 
Dewepepers, of the taxes on paper, and on the importation of foreign 
Ss. 

(Commons.) An altercation occurred between Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
O’Connell, respecting a story connected with the Kerry election, which 
Mr. O'Connell had formerly solemnly denied ; and another altercation 
occurred between Mr. Roebuck and the Chancellor of the Exchequer( Mr. 
Spring Rice), respecting an alleged breach of promise made by the latter 
to certain Canadian deputies, and of the publication of a private conyersa- 
tion by the former. In a Committee of Supply, a very long conversation 
ensued on the various items granted ; which were, 22,7002. for expenses 
of revising barristers; 131,100/. for civil contingencies; and 109,558/. 
for the expenses of the volunteer yeomanry. 

(Commons.) The issuing of a new writ for the borough of 

May Stafford was suspended on the ground of bribery and corruption. 

18, The annual grant to the British Museum was voted; and the 

ordnance estimates were brought forward by Colonel Leith Hay. 

No diminution of any consequence, as compared with the estimates of the 

previous year, had taken place; but it was stated that the present estimates. 
were framed with a strict regard to economy. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wyse, in a speech of considerable length, 

May asked leave to bring in a Bill for establishing a Board of Na- 

19. tional Education, and the advancement of elementary instruc- 

tion, in Ireland. After discussion, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton renewed his motion for an address to the King on the 
slave trade, which was agreed to. 

(Commons.) A debate arose on the presentation of numerous 

May petitions for and against any grant of public money to the 

20. Scotch Established Church; and alsoon the Sabbath Observ- 

; ance Bill, during which Sir Robert Peel, amongst others, pro- 
tested against the principle of legislating on the subject. Eight millions 
were voted from the consolidated fund for the ensuing year. 

(Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in a speech of great length, in 

May which he entered into the subject of education generally, pro- 

21. sed fourteen resolutions, embodying the leading principles of 

is plan for the improvement of national education. Lord 

Melbourne expressed his concurrence with the spirit of the resolutions, 

and engaged, on the part of Government, that the subject should receive 
attention. 

(Commons.) The House was adjourned early, in consequence of a 
somewhat singular mistake—the name of a member of the House, which 
had been twice called, and supposed to have been answered by the indi- 
vidual as being present, having been inserted in a ballot on an election 
petition, when the fact was, that he had not been present at all. This 
informality necessarily caused the adjournment. 

(Lorps.) The subject of the procession which accompanied 

May Lord Mulgrave into Dublin again occupied the House ; when 

22. the Marquis of Wellesley took occasion to explain that his resig- 
' nation of the office of Chamberlain of the Household was in no 
way connected with that matter. 
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(Commons.) The army estimates were proceeded with. The Dissent- 
ers’ Marri Bill was read a second time, on the motion of Sir Robert 
Peel; but Ministers intimated that it would not be proceeded with, a more 
enlarged measure being contemplated next session. 

(Commons.) The case of Mr. Childs, of Bungay, who had 

May been imprisoned for non-payment of Church-rates, was brought 

25. before the House ; and during the debate, Sir Robert Peel hav- 
ing intimated that, if the Government of which he had been the 
head had been permitted to remain in power, they would, by that time, 
have effected something of a practical nature for the relief of dissenters, 
it drew from the Chancellor of the Exchequer an animated reply, vindi- 
cating the course which the Government pursued. A motion respecti 
agricultural distress was brought forward by the Marquis of Chandos, 
and rejected by 211 to 150. 
(Lorps.) A discussion arose respecting the conduct of two 

May of the Commissioners of public instruction in Ireland, which 

26. had been complained of by a clergyman in the county of Mayo ; 
but the Commissioners were vindicated. 

June —_(Lorvs.) Lord Lyndhurst brought in a Bill to amend the 

1. Marriage Law. 

(Commons.) A conversation arose on certain disturbances which had 
taken place at Wolverhampton, during a recent election, and in which 
the military had been called out by the magistrates. Mr. Cayley then 
brought forward a motion on the currency, ‘“ That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire if there be not effectual means within the. reach of 
Parliament to afford substantial relief to the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, and especially recommend to its attention the subject of a 
silver, or a conjoined standard of silver and gold.” Mr. Cayley’s state- 
ments and reasonings were met by Mr. Poulett Thompson; and, after a 
discussion, the motion was negatived by 216 to 126. 

(Lorps.) On the preseutation of a petition by Lord London- 

June derry,a rather warm debate was excited on the state of the 

2. Established Church in Ireland, in which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury protested against the application of the word “ sect” 
to that portion of the Establishment. 

(Commons.) Avery long discussion arose upon a motion by Mr. Grote, 
that “votes at elections for Members of Parliament should be taken by 
way of secret ballot.” It was lost by 317 to 144. . 

June (Lorpvs.) Lord Brougham presented a Bill for the amend- 

3. ment of the law respecting patents. 

(Commons.) The House was occupied some time in settling a dispute 
between Mr. Hume and Mr. Charleton, arising out of an occurrence of the 
previous evening. The Lord's Day Observance Bill was thrown out by a 
majority of 54 to 43. 

(Commons.) Mr. Bish moved that an humble address be 

June presented to his Majesty, praying him to hold his Court and 

4. Parliament occasionally in Ireland; but forty members not being 
present during the discussion, the House was counted out. 
(Commons. A Bill for establishing a Metropolitan Water 
June Company, which was to obtain its supplies by means of Artesian 
‘5. wells, was rejected, on a division, by 134 to 60. Lord John 
Russell, in asking for leave to bring in a Bill to provide for the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, laid down 
the principles on which he meant to proceed. Sir Robert Peel expressed 
his acquiescence in the necessity which existed for municipal reform, 
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(Commons.) The chairman of the Ipswich election petition 

June committee brought up the report from that body, which declared 

10. the election of the sitting Members to be void, on the ground of 
bribery, their opposition to the petition to be frivolous and 
vexatious, and that certain individuals had been guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of the House.—Leave was given to bring in a Bill to remedy 

some of the defects in the Scotch Reform Act. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Salisbury brought before the 

_ June House the circumstance of a clerical agent of the Hertfordshire 

1l. savings’ bank having absconded with a considerable sum of 
money, and suggested some remedy for that part of the Savings’ 
Bank Act which makes the trustees liable for any defalcation. 

_ (Commons.) On the presentation of a petition by Mr. Ormsby Gore, 
the subject of the oath taken by Roman Catholic members of the House 
was brought under consideration.—The several individuals implicated in 
the report of the Ipswich Electjon Committee were ordered to be taken 
into custody by the Serjeant-at“Arms, under the Speaker’s warrant,—Mr. 
Harvey moved for a Select Committee to examine and consider the evi- 
dence in the several reports from the commissioners appointed to inquire 
concerning charities in England and Wales, which he introduced in a 
speech of considerable length. The committee was appointed—A motion 
of Sir Samuel Whalley’s for a repeal of the window tax was negatived by 
204 to 16.—Sir William Rae moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the state of the Scotch Established Church, with a view to 
a grant of public money in support of it—The Lord-Advocate proposed 
an amendment, to the effect, that an address be presented to his Majesty 
for a commission to inquire into the opportunities of religious worship, 
and the means of religious instruction afforded to the people of Scotland ; 
and, after some discussion, the debate was adjourned. 

(Lorns.) Lord Brougham asked a question respecting certain 

June slaves in the Mauritius; and Viscount Strangford called the 

12, attention of the House to an order, in the London Gazette, per- 
mitting the enlistment of British subjects in the service of the 

Queen of Spain.—After which, the Earl of Aberdeen, in moving fora 
copy of the Commission by which the Earl of Gosford was appointed 
governor of Canada, made some observations on the state of that colony, 
which were replied to by Lord Glenelg (Charles Grant) as Colonial 

Secretary. 

(Caves Mr. Robinson, after an exposition of his opinions on the 
subject, moved for a Select Committee to investigate generally into the 
taxation of the country, with a view to simplify and economise the cost of 
collection, and make a more just and equitable distribution of the public 
Lurdens.—The motion was lost by 105 to 42.—After which the House 
went into a Committee of Supply on the supplementary, army, and other 
Estimates.—One item—a grant of 62002. for the salaries of certain profes- 
sors in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—excited some discussion. 

June | (Commons.) The Municipal Corporations Bill was read a 
15. second time. 
June | (Commons.) The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was discussed in 
17. Committee, and ordered to be reported. 
(Commons.) Mr. Fowell Buxton moved for a Select Com- 

June mittee to inquire whether the conditions on which the grant of 

19. 20,000,0002. had been made for the abolition of slavery had been * 
complied with. This drew from Sir George Grey a long and 
convincing statement respecting the working of the Act and the intentions 
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of Government, which was so satisfactory to the House, as to cause the 
motion to be withdrawn. 
(Commons.) A debate was occasioned, on the presentation of 
June a petition by Sir Robert Inglis, on the nature of the oath taken 
22, by Roman Catholic members of the House.—In Committee on 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, Mr. Praed moved an amend- 
ment to the effect, that all Reunes should be preserved in their rights, 
privileges, aud property, which was withdrawn.—Lord Dudley Stuart 
proposed that the boundaries of corporations should be settled by a sepa- 
rate Act, which was rejected by 279 to 192.—Mr. Divett, that the rating 
to qualify for the municipal franchise should be reduced from three years 
to one, which was lost by 321 to97.—A Select Committee was appointed, 
at the instance of Mr. Wyse, to examine into the state, funds, and ma- 
rg of diocesan, royal, and other schools of public foundation in 
relan 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Municipal Bill, a clause 
June affecting the rights and privileges of freemen was, after a long 
23. discussion, retained by 278 to 232. 
(Commons.) Lord Mahon called the attention of the House 
June to the order in council, permitting the raising of men for the 
24. service of the Queen of Spain, and in dving so, made use of 
some expressions which Colonel Evans took up as personally 
offensive, when a misunderstanding ensued, requiring the interposition of 
the Speaker. 
(Commons.) Mr. Wakley moved, that an address be pre- 
June sented to the Crown for the pardon of the Dorchester labourers, 
25. transported in the year 1834.—Previous to the motion being 
made, Lord John Russell asked Mr. Wakley to forego it, on the 
ground of a remission of a portion of the sentence having been granted, 
but this not being satisfactory, the motion was proposed, but lost on a 
division, by 308 to 82. . 
(Commons.) T:vo of the individuals who had been impri- 
June soned under the Speaker’s warrant, for practices connected with 
26. the Ipswich election, were brought to the bar, reprimanded, and 
discharged.— Lord Morpeth, in asking for leave to bring in a 
bill “ for the better regulation of ecclesiastical revenues, and the promotion 
of religious and moral education in Ireland,” entered into the details of 
the proposed measure, of which the principal features were, the commu- 
tation of tithe, the suspension of appointments to vacant benefices where 
the number of Protestants did not exceed fifty, and the appropriation of 
a portion of the funds so accruing to the moral and religious education 
of the people. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in answer to questions from 
June Mr. Wilks, stated that Ministers intended, early in the ensuing 
29. Session, to introduce various measures respecting church-rates, 
civil registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and dissenters’ 
marriages.—Mr. Winthrop Praed introduced a motion on the subject of 
the revocation of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury, as governor- 
general of India, to which Sir John Hobhouse replied, that the present 
Government were not disposed, in the present case, to sanction the acts 
of the late one ; and the motion was negatived by 254 to 175. 
(Loxns.) After a discussion, the resolutions presented by 
June Lord Brougham, on a former occasion, relative to national 
- education, were withdrawn. 
(Commons.) Three of the individuals imprisoned for prac- 
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tices connected with the Ipswich election were brought to the bar, repri- 
manded, and discharged.—In Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, the introduction of a clause requiring a qualification in members 
of the town councils, was, after discussion, resisted by 267 to 204. 
(Commons.) The debate on the state of the Church of Scot- 
Ju/y land, which had been adjourned from the 11th of June, was 
1. resumed, and, after pres Mel discussion, an address to the 
_ Crown was agreed to, for a commission to inquire into the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by the people of Scotland for, religious instruction — 
One of the individuals implicated in the Ipswich case was brought 
to the bar, reprimanded, and discharged.—In Committee on the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill, an amendment of Mr. Grote’s, having for its 
object the introduction of the vote by ballot into municipal elections, was, 
after discussion, withdrawn. 

(Commons.) During the further consideration of the Muni- 
cipal Bill, an amendment, which would have the effect of 
retaining town-clerks during good behaviour, and not at the 
pleasure of the town-councils, was rejected by 125 to 65. 

(Commons.) A long debate ensued, on the second reading of 
the bill for the relief of the poor in Ireland. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wallace,in a speech of considerable length, 
introduced various resolutions respecting the Post-office, but 
= the assurances of ministers, did not divide the House upon 
them. 

(Commons.) The House went into a Committee of Supply, 
when various items were voted for the public service. 

(Lorps.) The Duke of Richmond and other Peers entered 
into explanations respecting the management of the Post-office, 
with reference to the statements which had been made in the 

House of Commons. 

(Commons.) In a Committee of Supply, one of the items proposed was 
a grant of 35,000/. for the advancement of education in Ireland, which 
Was opposed, but carried by 143 to 41; and another, the annual grant to 
Maynooth College, which was a!so opposed, but granted without a 

division. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Radnor moved the second reading of 
July the bill for postponing the period at which students of the 
14. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge should subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The bill assigned the period of twenty- 
three years of age, or when they took the degree of master of arts. It 


was opposed on the ground of its being an indirect attack on the Thirty- 


nine Articles, and as tending to undermine the authority of the Univer- 
sities ; and on a division, the bill was thrown out by 163 to 57. 

(Commons,) The subject of the management of the Post-office was 
brought before the House by Lord Viscount Lowther, in consequence of 
the observations which had been made upon it in the House of Lords.— 
On the motion of Mr. Fowell Buxton, a Select Committee was appointed. 
to consider what measures ought to be adopted with regard to the 
aborigines in British settlements, in order to their protection and civili- 
zation. Another Select Committee was appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
Ewart, to inquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the 
arts among the people. Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring in two 
Bills for the creation of pub‘ic walks, and the establishment of public 
institutions, for the benefit of the working classes. 


_(Lorns.) The state of the Church of Ireland occupied their lordships, 
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July on the presentation of a petition, and the asking of a question by 
16. the Bishop of Exeter, relative to a letter written by Dr.Murray, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, to Viscount Melbourne. 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, Mr. 
Praed again brought forward a clause to reserve to existing freemen their 
exclusive privileges, but it was lost, on a division, by 262 to 234. Another 
amendment, relating to the children of freemen, aud to apprentices, was 
also lost by 234 to 203. 
(Commons.) Sir John Yarde Buller brought forward a clause 
July for insertionin the Corporations Bill, which would have the effect 
17. of preventing Dissenters in town councils from taking a part in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical patronage; but the general feeling 
of the House being against it, it was withdrawn. 
(Loxps.) Earl Grey,on the presentation of a petition, which, 
July however, was withdrawn on a point of form, took occasioa to 
20. expats his approbation of the Municipal Corporations Reform 
ill. 


(Commons.) On the third reading of the Municipal Corporations Bill, 
a debate ensued as to the principle of the measure, to which Sir R. Vyvyan 
and other Members declared themselves most decidedly opposed ; but no 
division took place. 
Copuane) In going into Committee on the Church of 
July Ireland Bill, Sir Robert Peel moved that the Bill be divided into 
21. two portions, forming separate Bills of the tithe adjustment and 
appropriation clauses. The debate which ensued extended 
over three nights; and, on the 23rd, there appeared for preserving the 
Bill entire, 319; for Sir Robert Peel’s motion, 282; majority against the 
motion, 37. 
July | (Commons.) The Bill for the abolition of imprisonment for 
24, debt underwent examination and discussion in Committee. 
(Lorps.) A number of petitions were presented from various 
July corporations, praying \o be heard by counsel at the bar, against 
28. the Municipal Corporations Regulation Bill, Viscount Strang- 
ford then moved that the corporation of Coventry be heard by 
counsel at the bar, which led to a debate, during which Lord Brougham 
suggested, that if counsel were to be heard, it would be better to confine 
it to two barristers, who might plead for corporations generally, instead of 
establishing a claim for each corporation to be heard separately, which 
was ultimately agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr. John Maxwell, in asking for leave to bring in a Bill 


“for the better protection of artisans of Great Britain and Ireland, em- 


ployed in weaving by hand-loom,” entered into a state of the condition 

and sufferings of the hand-loom weavers, as detailed in evidence before 

Select Committees. After a debate, in which it was contended that the 

proposed measure would not benefit the artisans, the introduction of the 
Bill was refused by 129 to 41. . 

(Commons.) During the Committee on the Church of Ireland 

July Bill, great confusion occurred, in consequence of Mr. Shaw hav- 

29, ing stated that Mr. O’Connell had sworn not to injure the 

Church Establishment, and yet that he was labouring to abolish 

it. On the Chairman threatening to break up the Committee, order was 

restored. 

(Lorps.) Counsel were called in on behalf of the corporations. 

July Sir Charles Wetherell addressed the House for three hours, 

30. objecting to the principle and provisions of the Corporation 
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Reform Bill and also to the report of the Commissioners, on which the 
Bill was founded ; when, being fatigued with his exertions, their lordships 
adjourned to the following day. 

(Commons.) Mr. Maurice O'Connell moved for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the conduct of General Darling while Governor of New South 
Wales. The motion was opposed, but carried by 55 to 47. 

. (Lorps.) Sir Charles Wetherell resumed his address on the 

July subject of corporations. After he had concluded, Mr. Knight 

31. followed, but did not conclude his speech till the following day, 
August 1; when Viscount Melbourne, in answer to the Duke of 
Newcastle, intimated that he would refuse to hear evidence in support of 
the arguments of counsel. The Duke of Newcastle then remonstrated 
against this step, and threatened to impeach the Prime Minister ; where- 
upon Lord Brougham intimated that an impeachment could only origi- 
nate in the Commons; and that it would be an inconsistency in the 
House acting as prosecutors, and sitting as judges, in the same case. 
(Commons.) A witness, who had refused to answer certain 
August questions put to him by a Committee inquiring into the Great 
1. Yarmouth election, was brought tothe bar; and, on his still re- 
fusing to answer, was committed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-arms. Mr. Serjeant Perrin stated the grounds on which he asked 
leave to bring in a Bill for the regulation of Municipal Corporations in 
Ireland. Mr. Shaw remonstrated against proceeding with such a Bill 
during the present Session. Lord Viscount Morpeth obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better prevention and speedier punishment of 
offences endangering the public peace in Ireland, being in lieu of the bill 
called the Coercion Act. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Carnarvon moved that evidence be 
August heard at the bar, in support of the allegations of various peti- 
3. tions, respectingthe Corporation Bill. A long debate ensuing, 
in consequence of Ministers opposing the motion, and during 
which Lord Brougham defended the legality of the commission for in- 
quiring into corporations, and the Bill against the arguments of counsel, 
it was carried to a division, when there appeared in favour of hearing 
evidence, 124; against it, 54; majority, 70. 
(Lorps.) The examination of witnesses on the Corporation 
August Reform Measure was commenced, and carried on daily until 
4, the 8th, when an arrangement was entered into that no more 
evidence should be heard. The witnesses were chiefly town- 
clerks, and individuals connected with the corporations ; and their testi- 
mony went to invalidate the correctness of the statements made in the 
report of the Corporation Commissioners, and to resist the allegations of 
the necessity of corporation reform. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume brought before the House the subject of the 
evidence which had been adduced before the Committee appointed to 
inquire into Orange Lodges, and their establishment in the army. One 
of the resolutions which he submitted, called the attention of the King to. 
the fact that his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland had signed, 
as Grand-Master of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, many blank 
warrants, which had been afterwards issued for the holding of Orange 
Lodges in the army, contrary to its discipline, and to orders issued from 
the commander-in-chief. The debate was adjourned, 

(Commons.) Three individuals, who had refused to answer 
August questions put to them by the Great Yarmouth Election Com- 
- 6. mittee, were called in, admonished by the Speaker, and informed 
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that they were bound to answer. The individual who, for the same reason, 
had been committed, on a former occasion, to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, was now sent to Newgate. 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, Mr. 
August Hume proposed a clause to provide for the re-payment of the 
7. million loan which had been advanced to the clergy; but, on a 
division, it was rejected by 89 to 46. 
(Lorps.) The Bill forlegalizing er contracted between 
a Protestant and Catholic, and solemnized by a Catholic priest, 
in Ireland, was thrown out by 42 to 16. 
(Commons.) A Committee was appointed to inquire into the origin, - 
nature, and tendency of Orange Lodyes in Great Britain and the Colonies ; 
after which, the debate on Orange Lodyes in the army, which had been 
adjourned from the 4th, was resumed. A long and animated discussion 
followed, in which the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland, as Grand 
Master of the Orange Institution, was animadverted on. An amendment 
was proposed by Mr. Horace Twiss, that the censure on his Royal High- 
ness, conveyed in one of the resolutions before the House, should be 
omittted ; but it was retained by 183 to 40. 
(Lorps.) Viscount Melbourne, in moving that the House 
Angust resolve itself into a Committee on the Municipal Corporations 
12. Bill, read letters from several of the Commissioners who had 
“conducted the inquiry on which the Bill was founded, vindicating 
their characters from the imputations which had been thrown ont against 
them. The Duke of Newcastle moved that the Bi'l* be committed again 
this day six months,” by which it would have been rejected ; but he did 
not, from finding the sense of the House against the motion, press it to a 
division. The debate was long and warm. 
her yp ara The Church of Ireland Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 
(Lorps.) Lord Lyndhurst, in Committee on the Municipal Bill, 
August proposed a clause to perpetuate the rights of freemen. After an 
13. amimated “debate, the motion was carried by 130 to 37. He 
then proposed another clause, reserving to freemen the Parlia- 
mentary franchise preserved to them by the Reform Act, which was car- 
ried without a division, Viscount Melbourne intimating, that seeing a 
large majority arrayed against him, he would not oppose it. 
(Commons.) Various resolutions, respecting Parliamentary papers, 
were proposed by Mr. Hume, in pursuance of the investigation of a Com- 
mittee of the House on the subject, which were passed. 
(Lorns.) Various amendments were proposed by Lord 
August Lyndhurst, in Committee, on the Municipal Bill, of which the 
14. | principal one was a clause dividing the rate payers of boroughs 
into six classes, and directing that the councillors should be 
selected from the highest class. This was opposed, as establishing a qua- 
lification which would limit to the smallest possible number the individuals 
who could be chosen to fillthe municipal government ; but. on a division, 
Ministers were beaten by 120 to 39; majority for the qualification, 81. 
(Commons.) One of the prisoners implicated inthe Ipswich election 
bribery case, was brought to the bar, reprimanded, and discharged. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought torward the financial statement for 
the year, in which he stated the income for the year to be 45,539,0002. ; 
the expenditure 44,334,000/,; leaving a surplus of 1,205,000/. The 
income for the ensuing year was estimated at 45,550,000/.; the expendi- 
ture at 44,715,000/. ; leaving a surplus of 835,000/, Out of this surplus 
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the sum of between 600,0002. and 700,0002. would have to be paid as 
interest on the loan of 20,000,000/. which had been raised as compensation 
to the owners of slaves, under the Slavery Abolition Act, leaving only a 
balance of between 150,000/. and 200,0002. With this surplus a small 
reduction of taxation was to be effected. A new scale of spirit-culies was 
to be adopted, by which the small dealer would be relieved from a burden. 
This would cause a loss to the revenue of 40,0007, The duty on flint glass 
was to be reduced from 6d. to 2d. a pound, which would cause a farther 
loss to the revenue of between 60,0004 and 70,0007. The stamp-duty on 
awards in Ireland was also to be reduced, on sums below acertain amount. 
In the course of the statement, a favourable exhibition was given of the 
‘public credit and revenue, and the terms on which the West India loan 
had been negotiated, were expatiated on. . 
y™ (Commons.) Lord John Russell appeared at the bar with 74 
1 re * the answer of his Majesty to an address, on the subject of 7) 
Orange Lodges in the army. 

(Lorns.) Lord Lyndhurst proposed various amendments, in © / 
Aug. Committee on the Municipal Bill, the chief of which was,the 34 
17. permitting oue-fourth of the members of town-councils to retain 
office for life, which was carried Ly 126 to 39. This amendment 41% 

enacted that, wherever it was practicable, existing aldermen for life should J) 

be continued in office under the new system. 


(Commons.) The Irish Corporations Reform Bill was read a third 
time, 


(Lorps.) Further amendments were made in the Municipal | 

Aug. Corporations Bill. Lord Ellenborough suggested a clause, which 

18, had the effect of taking away the power from the King in Coun- 37% 
cil, originally given by the Bill, and conferring it on the county @% 
magistrates, of dividing boroughs into wards, and of extending the prin- 7% 
ciple of division, based upon certain amounts of population; and also | 
directing that the councillors of boroughs should be chosen upon two dif- © 
ferent principles—one-half by numbers, the other half by property, which 
was assented to. Borough justices were perpetuated in their powers. The ~ 
power of licensing was taken away from the town-council and left with | 
' the magistrates. The trustees of charitable institutions and trusts were © 
continued for a definite time, with a view to the introduction of a measure |} 
respecting charitable trusts in boroughs during the ensuing session; and | 
existing recorders in boroughs were perpetuated in their offices. ~ 3 
(Commons.) A Bill was considered in Committee 
Aug. regulation of the constabulary force in Ireland.—A Colonel Fair- | 
19. man, secretary to the Orange Institution of Great Britain, was 
ee called to the Lar to be examined respecting a correspondence- 
book of the institution, which he had refused to produce to the Committee || 
for inquiring into the Orange system. After a debate, he was informed | 
by the Speaker that he was bound to produce the book to the Com- 
mittee. 
 (Lorvs.) The Bill for the regulation of the Church of Ire- | 

Aug. and, and the promotion of moral and religious education among jj 

20. the Irish people, was proposed for a second reading, and under- ||) 
went considerable discussion. 

(Commons.) A further debate took place respecting Colonel Fairman, | 
who had persisted in his refusal to produce the correspondence-book of thei4 3 
Orange Institution, and he was ordered to be committed to Newgate under | 
the Speaker’s warrant, but the Serjeant-at-arms was unable to apprehend? 
him, he having concealed himself. Considerable discussion also took) 
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place respecting the right of the House of Commons to search for papers 
and documents in the possession of private individuals. 
(Commons.) A degree of excitement was produced, in con- 
Aug. sequence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer postponing the 
21. consideration of the Consolidated Fund Bill, as he was not in a 
condition to add the appropriation clauses, on account of a dela 
which had occurred in the House of Lords with the Militia Staff Bill. 
Several members interpreted the postponement to signify a determination 
to refuse the concurrence of the House to the appropriation clauses, war- 
ranting the supplies which had been granted, until the fate of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Bill was seen.—A motion was then proposed by Mr. 
¥. L. Bulwer, for a Committee to consider the expediency of a repeal of 
the stamp-duties on newspapers, but it was withdrawn, on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intimating that, if the state of the finances during the 
ensuing year would permit it, the tax would be repealed. 
(Lorps.) A very long debate arose in Committee on the 
» Church of Ireland Bill, which resulted in all the clauses respect- 
24. ing the suspending of appointments to benefices, where the 
number of Protestants did not exceed fifty, and the appropriating 
a portion of the revenues of such suspended benefices to religious and 
moral education, being struck out. Viscount Melbourne intimated that 
he could not send the Bill back to the House of Commons, not only in 
principle, but in point of form, as the amendments thus made interfered 
with one of the privileges of that House; viz., the right of dealing ex- 
clusively with money bills. 
(Lorps.) The most important alterations made in the Mu- 
Aug. nicipal Bill, during the sitting of the Committee, were the 
25. taking of the Cinque Ports out of the operation of the Bill, 
devolving the duty of dividing boroughs into wards on revising 
barristers, instead of on the county magistrates, the retaining of town- 
clerks for life, and the exclusion of such members of the council as were 
Dissenters, from any participation in the ecclesiastical patronage vested in 
town-councils, 
Aug. _(Lorps.) The Bill for the regulation of the constabulary 
26. force in Ireland was thrown out, by 59 to 31. . 
(Lorps.) On the bringing up of the Report of the Committee 
Aug. on the Municipal Corporations Bill, a warm and long debate. 
27. ensued, and several amendments were proposed and adopted. 
Lord Melbourne moved the striking out of the amendment 


. which created aldermen for life, but was defeated by 160 to 89. After 


this, he did not divide the House on other motions which he made. 
(Lorps.) The Municipal Corporations Bill was read a third 
Aug. time, after a division on a motion of the Earl of Winchilsea for 
28. its being thrown out, which was lost by 69 to5. In this divi- 
sion, Viscount Melbourne and other Ministers, along with such 
peers as supported them, retired to the foot of the throne, in order to 
abstain from voting.—Earl Aberdeen then introduced the subject of the 
Commission which had been issued for inquiring into the state of the 


§ Scottish Church, on the ground of one or two persons being appointed on 
™ it who were alleged to be partial to Dissenting views. Lord 


elbourne 
defended the Commissioners, as being judicious, impartial men, and the 


conversation dropped. 


Sag-werne The Municipal Corporations Bill, with the amendments 
ouse of Lords, was brought down. The Chancellor of the 
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was the usual course, the entire Bill, as amended, should be printed, which 
was agreed to. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving for 

Aug. leave to bring in a Bill to enable Government to withhold legal 

29. proceedings until the 5th April, 1836, against such clergymen 

in Ireland as were unable to pay up their instalments of the mil- 
lion loan, stated that the Bill was rendered necéssary by the throwing out 
of the Irish Church Bill in the House of Lords. 

,* (Lorps.) The Bill for abolition of imprisonment for debt 

31 was, after some conversation, allowed to be dropped till next 

session. 

(Commons.) Numerous petitions were presented respecting the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Bill, after which Lord John Russell stated what was 
proposed to be done with the amendments made by the Lords. One or 
two of these amendments, of which one was the preserving to freemen the 
right of voting for members of Parliament, reserved to them by the Re- 
form Bill, was retained, but the remainder were either modified or 
rejected. The exemption from toll was struck out of the amendment 
preserving the exclusive rights of freemen, the perpetuation of aldermen 
for life was rejected, in lieu of which they were to be elected for six years, 
one-half of the number going out of office triennially ; a clause was sug- 
gested for the sale of ecclesiastical preferments, in order to meet the dif- 
ficulty respecting Dissenters in town-councils, who had been excluded from 
any share in such patronage by an amendment of the Lords, and modi- 
fications were made on a number of other amendments relating to the 
qualification required for town-councillors, the boundaries of boroughs, 
division of boroughs into wards, justices of the peace, &e., and town- 
clerks were to hold office at the pleasure of the council. The debate on 
this cecasion was one of great interest. Sir Robert Peel stated that he 
had returned to town for the purpose of lending his assistance in recon- 
ciling the differences between the two Houses; and many eloquent 
speeches were made by different members. The consideration of the 
various amendments occupied a portion of three sittings (from the 31st 
August to the 2nd September), and at its termination, a Committee was 
appointed to draw up reasons, to be submitted at a conference to the 
House of Lords, for refusing to agree to the amendments as made by it. 

(Lorps.) A debate arose on the second reading of the Regis- 

Sept. try of Voters (Ireland) Bill being moved, in which the Earl of 

2. Wicklow stated that Mr. O’Connell and his friends were the 
main prop and stay of the Government, and that the greater 
portion of Irish measures were brought forward to reward him for his 
support, and put power into his hands. This drew from Viscount Mel- 
bourne an indignant reply, in which he disavowed me connexion with 
Mr. O’Connell, but declared that the Government rested on popular sup- 
port, and charged the late administration with being so anxious to secure 
similar support, as to resort to “ a series of clap-traps’’ to obtain it. The 
Bill was then thrown out by 81 to 27. 
Sept (Lorps.) “Managers were appointed to hold a conference 
P’+ with the Commons on the subject of the amendments in the 
Corporations Bill. 

(Commons.) Some conversation ensued on the third reading of the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, respecting the power of the House to limit the 
supplies to any particular period. The Bill was then passed. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to meet the managers from the House of Lords, 
appointed to hold a conference on the Corporations Bill, 
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(Lorvs.) A Bill for the improvement of the police of Dublin 
Sept. was thrown out, as was also the Witnesses on Bribery at Elec- 
4. tions Indemnity Bill. The amendments made in the Corpora: 
tious Bill, with the reasons assigned by the Commons for not 
agreeing to certain of them, were then taken into consideration, which 
produced a long debate, in which several of the more important alterations 
made in the amendments by the Commons were agreed to, and others 
rejected, and in which Lord Lyndhurst entered into a vindication of his 
character and motives, in having taken the lead in proposing those amend- 
ments, which were the cause of a difference between the two Houses of 
Parliament. 
Sept (Lo:vs.) Reasons were drawn up and ordered to be presented 
5, to the Commons why their Lordships could not agree to certain 
* alterations which had been made in the amendments on the Cur- 
poratious Bill. 
‘(Commons.) A Committee was appointed to receive the Lords’ 
Sept. reasons at a conference ; and on their return, Lord John Russell 
7. recommended that, for the sake of peace, and as the Corpora- 
tions Reform Biil, though deprived of much of its original ex- 
cellence, was still an effective reform of municipal institutions, the House 
should agree to the Bill as it then stood, reserving the right of intro- 
ducing whatever improvements the working of it might hereafter show to 
be necessary. After a discussion the amendments were agreed to, and the 
Bill was passed. 
Sept.8. (Lorps.) The Tithes Instalment (Ireland) Bill was passed. 
(Lorns.) His Majesty came in person to prorogue Parlia- 
Sept. ment. The Speaker, attended by the Commons, appeared at 
10. the bar, and after the usual preliminaries, and the delivery of the 
speech, the Lord age of the House of Lords (Lord Den- 


man), by command of the King, prorogued Parliament to the 10th of 
November. 


XVIIIL—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PAR- 
LIAMENT, 1835. 


I. Numerical abstract of the petitions and private Bills for the 
Session 1835. 


Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from the Lords 225 
Bilis read a first time 201 


Bills read a second time . 180 


Bills read a third time : 166 
Number which received the Royal Assent 160 


The number of petitions presented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, is ten less in Session 1835 than in 1834, while the number 


of private bills which received the Royal Assent exceeds those of 
1834, by eighteen. 
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II. Comparative classification of Private Bills for. ten years— 


Bitts Passep. 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 183] 1832 1833 1834 1835 
Agriculture . 2. 6 . 26 19 26 25 19 16 19 18 5 
Companies. 5 2 6 2 3 3 10 9 38 


Improvements of Towns 
Districts | 39 39 42 39 27 34 24 42 42 


Internal Communication 63 83 83 83 100 64 81 37 56 
Navigation . . . + 7 6 5 11 5 6 3 7 10 
Private Regulation . . 42 45 33 45 48 40 35 28 29 44 


Totals fortenyears 206 185 182 207 208 194 158 165 142 160 
The annual average number of Private Bills passed for the last 
ten years is 180, and for the last five years 163. 


III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1835:— 
Petitions, Passed. Not Passed. 


I, A@ricunture 


1. Inclosures 9 4 5 
2. Draining e e e . 1 1 0 
10 5 5 
II. Companies 
1. Argus Life Assurance ° 1 1 0 
2 -Bogs (Ireland) Improvement 1 0 1 
3. Donlan Preservative Flax and Hemp 1 0 1 
4; North American Association 1 1 0 
5. University Life Assurance ° 1 1 0 
6. Waste Lands, Ireland ., ° 1 0 1 
6 3 3 
III, Improvements or Towns Districts :— 
1. General Improvement . ° 16 11 5 
2. Bridges, Markets, &c. . e 20 12 8 
3. Local Water-works - ° 16 9 7 
4. Local Gas-works ° . 4 4 0 
5. Municipal Regulation, ke. =e 16 6 10 
72 42 30 
IV. Interna, CommunicaTION 
1. Roads 46 33 13 
2. Railways e 33 18 4 
3. Canals 5 4 1 
4, Rivers e 3 1 2 
7 56 20 
V. Navicatron :— 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. . 17 10 7 
VI. Patvare Reauiation :— 
Estates, Naturalizations, Divorces, &c. 44 44 0 
Total ° 225 160 65 


I. Aericutture. Jnclosures.—The number of Inclosure Bills 
has been unusually small, There were only nine petitions for 
bills presented, and but four bills passed, They relate a 
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Cambridge.—An act for inclosing and allotting lands in the 
parish of Streetham, in the Isle of Ely and county of Cambridge, 
and for the commutation of Tithes. _> 
Chester.—An act for dividing, allotting, and ‘inclosing the 
commons or waste lands called Ranmore otherwise Ravensmoor, 
in the several parishes of Acton and Baddiley, or one of them, in 
the county of Chester. . 
_ Devon,—-An act for inclosing lands in the parishes of Tavistock, 
Milton Abbot, Brentor, and Lamerton, in the county of Devon 
called Heathfield. 

York.—An act for inclosing lands in the manor and township of 
Ulleskelf, in the parish of Kirby Wharfe, in the county of York. 

Drainage.—The only Drainage Bill is one to enable the com- 
missioner appointed under two acts, for draining certain lands 
situated on or near the river Leven, in the counties of Kinross and 
Fife, to raise a further sum of money for the purposes of the said 
acts. 
II.” Compantgs. 


An act to enable the University Life Assurance Society and 
their successors to purchase annuities upon or for lives, and also 
to lend moneys or stock upon mortgage for the purpose of invest- 
ment. 

An act to enable the proprietors or shareholders in the Argus 
Life Assurance Company, to sue and be sued in the name of any 
one of the directors, or of the chairman or secretary for the time 
being, of the said company. 


An act for incorporating and granting certain powers to the 
North American Colonial Association of Ireland. 


III. ImproveMENtTs oF Towns AnD Districts :— 


General Improvement.— Of the eleven acts for purposes of gene- 
ral improvement, two relate to Tormoham in Devon, the one cor- 
recting an error in the other. — 

An act for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise 
improving the town of Bognor, in the county of Sussex; and for 
amending and enlarging two acts of Parliament passed in the 
third and sixth years of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, relating to the said town. 

An act to alter and amend three several acts ‘for paving, cleans- 
ing and improving the town of Dovor; and for making further 
improvements in the said town. 

An act for paving, lighting, and watching the town and parish of 
Downham Market, in the county of Norfolk. 

An act to enable the inhabitants of Grosvenor Square, in the 
county of Middlesex, more effectually to pave, cleanse, light, 
water, and embellish the said square. 

_An act for the improvement of the High Street, in the borough 
of Ledbury, in the county of Hereford. 
- An act for paving, lighting, and otherwise improving the town 
of Haverford-west, and the adjoining townships of Prendergast 
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and Cartlett, in the parishes of Prendergast and Uzmaston, in the 
county of Pembroke. 


An act for lighting, watching, and improving the town of Tor- 
moham, in the county of Devon. 

An act for the better paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and 
otherwise improving the borough of Truro, in the county of Corn- 
wall, and for forming a new street within the same borough. | 

An act for lighting, watching, cleansing, regulating and other- 
wise improving the town of Tunbridge-Wells in the counties of 
Kent and Sussex, and for regulating the supply of water, and 
establishing a market within the said town. 

An act for paving, cleansing, lighting, and regulating the seve- 
ral parishes of St. Margaret, St. John the Evangelist, and St. 
James, within the Liberty of Westminster, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, and the precinct of the Savoy, and also part of the Liberty 
of Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, and Ely Rents, within the 
same county; and for other purposes therein mentioned. 

Church.—An act for building a new parish church in the town 
of Honiton, in the county of Devon. 

Markets.—An act to enlarge and regulate the Market now 
held in the town of Devonport, in the county of Devon, and to 
establish a market within the said town, for corn, grain, and other 
articles, and to regulate the amount of tolls to be paid within the 
said markets. 

An act for establishing a new Market for live stock and agri- 
cultural preduce, and erecting a market-house or corn exchange, 
in the city of Winchester. , 

An act for removing the markets held in the town of Cardiff, in 
the county of Glamorgan, and for providing other market-places 
in lieu thereof. — 

An act for removing the Markets held in the town and borough 
of Neath, in the county of Glamorgan, and for providing a new 
market-place in the said town in lieu thereof. 

An act for providing a market-place, and regulating the mar- 
kets in the town and borough of Merthyr-Tidvil, in the county of 
Glamorgan. 

An act for establishing a Market for the sale of cattle, in the 
parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the county of Middlesex. 

Bridges.—An act for building a bridge over the river Exe, from 
Shilhay, at the city of Exeter, and for making approaches thereto; 
and for removing the present ferry across the said river, and esta- 
blishing another ferry, or a foot bridge, in lieu thereof. 

An act for making and maintaining a bridge over the river 
called “ The Portland Ferry,” in the county of Dorset, with pro- 
per approaches thereto. 

An act for amending an act passed in the last Session of Par- 
liament, for establishing a floating bridge over the river Itchen, 
near the townof Southampton, with proper approaches thereto, 
and making roads to communicate therewith. 

An act to amend several acts relating to the bridge, and to the 
city and port of Londonderry. 
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An act for building a bridgé over the river Trent at Willing- 
ton, in the county of Derby. . 

Water-works.—An act for improving and regulating the town 
of Aberystwyth, in the county of Cardigan, and for supplying the 
inhabitants thereof with water. 
- An act for better supplying with water the parish of Ramsgate, 
and the neighbourhood thereof, in the county of Kent. 

An act to enable the Edinburgh Water Company to borrow a 
further sum of money. 

An act for better supplying with water the town of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and the neighbourhood thereof, within the parish of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act for supplying the town of Baisley, in the county of Ren- 
frew, with water. 

An act for the better supplying the parish of Richmond in the 
county of Surrey, with water. 

An act to amend and extend the powers vested in the Grand 
a Water- Works Company, and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

An act toamend an act of the third year of his present Ma- 
jesty, for more effectually supplying with water the city and 
county of the city of Exeter and places adjacent thereto. - 

An act to enable the Reading Water-Works Company to ex- 
tend their works ; and for explaining and enlarging the powers of 
the act relating to such company. 

Gas-works.— An act for lighting with gas the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Lianelly, in the county of Carmarthen. 

An act to empower the Dublin Oil-Gas Light Company to 
produce gas from coal, peat, turf, and other materials; and to 
amend the act relating to the said company. . 

An act for better lighting with gas the town and neighbour- 
hood of Leeds, in the borough of Leeds, in the West-Riding of 
the county of York. 

- An act for better lighting with gas the borough of Sheffield 
in the West-Riding of the county of York. 

Municipal Regulation, §c.—Under this head, though not 
quite appropriate, we class the act for the improvement of the 

egistrar's Office, and other Offices of the Court of Chancery. 

An act for amending and consolidating the acts of parliament 
for the recovery of small debts in the City of London and the 
Liberties thereof, and for enabling the goods of debtors to be taken 
in execution. . 

An act for better assessing and collecting the Poor and other 
Rates in the parish of Barking, in the county of Essex. 

An act for altering, amending, and extending the powers and 
provisions of an act ‘of the sixth year of his late Majesty King 
George the Fourth, for the regulation of buildings in the town of 
Liverpool, and for the other purposes therein mentioned ; and for 
granting further and additional powers for the improvement and 

‘regulation of the said town, and the preservation of property 
therein from fires and otherwise. 
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' An act for further regulating the Statute Labour, and repairing 
the highways and bridges, in the county of Edinburgh. 

An act for providing in or near the burgh of Cupar, more exten- 
sive accommodation for holding the courts and meetings of the 
sheriff, justices of the peace, and commissioners of supply of the 


county of Fife, and for the custody of the records of the said 
county. 


IV.—InTERNAL ComMUNICATION. 


Roads.—Of the thirty-three road-bills passed, two relate to 
Totnes roads and bridges, the one being to amend an error in 
the other. Two road-bills are Irish—one for making and main- 
taining a turnpike-road from the town of Belfast to the town of 
Crumlin, in the county of Antrim—the other for repairing and 
improving the road from Newry to Charlemont, through the 
county of Armagh. Three are Scotch—one for more effectually 
making and repairing the turnpike-roads in the county of Edin- 
burgh—the second to improve and maintain the Port-Dundas 
Road, and to make and maintain another road in the county of 
Lanark—and the third for altering the line of road from the Miln- 
ford of Garscube to the city of Glasgow, and improving the roads 
leading therefrom to the said city. One is Welsh—for making 
and maintaining a road from New Quay to Aberayron, in the 
county of Cardigan. The remainder do not appear to require any 
a ee are almost all for repairing and improving existing 
roads. 

Railways.—An act for incorporating the Warrington and New- 
ton Railway with the Grand Junction Railway, and for extending 
to the said first-mentioned railway the provisions of the several 
acts of parliament relating to the said last-mentioned railway ; and 
for other purposes relating thereto. 

An, act to enable the Grand Junction Railway Company to alter 
the line of such railway, and to make two branches therefrom, in 
the county of Stafford, and for other purposes relating thereto. 

An act for making a railway from Croydon, to join the London 
and Greenwich Railway near London. 

An act to authorize the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Rail- 
way Company to make an additional branch railway or tramroad ; 
and for other purposes connected with this undertaking. 

An act to make and maintain a railway from Stanrig and Ar- 
buckle, in the county of Lanark, to the Union Canal at Causeway- 
end in the county of Stirling. 

An act to enable the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany to extend and alter the line of such railway ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Leeds and Selby Railway Company to im- 
prove the line of the said railway ; and for amending and enlarging 
the powers and provisions of an act relating to such railway. 

An act for making a railway from Preston to Wyre, and for 
improving the harbour of Wyre, in the county palatine of Lan- 
- Caster, Ne 
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An act for enlarging and amending the powers and provisions 
of the acts passed for making and maintaining a railway or tram- 
road from the sea-shore at or near Whitstable, in the county of 
Kent, to or near to the city of Canterbury, and the works connected 
therewith ; and to authorize the company of proprietors to raise a 
further sum of money. 

An act for enabling John and Robert William Brandling, Esqs., 
to purchase and take leases of lauds and hereditaments for the for- 
mation of a railway from Gateshead to South Shields and Monk- 
wearmouth, all in the county palatine of Durham, with branches 
therefrom. 

An act for making and maintaing a railway from Newtyle to 
Cupar Angus, in the county of Forfar. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway between the town 
of Paisley and the south side of the River Clyde, at Renfrew 
Ferry, and for constructing wharfs, quays, or landing-places there ; 
all in the county of Renfrew. . 

- An act for making and maintaining a railway from Newtyle to 
the Muir of Eassie, and thence to the Muir of Glammiss, in the 
county of Forfar. 

. An act to amend an act relating to the Bodmin and Wadebridge 
ailway. 

An act to authorize the Llanelly Railway and Dock Company 
to make tertain additional railways or tram-roads, and for other 
purposes connected therewith. | 
_ An act for effecting an extension of the Ballochney Railway, in 
the county of Lanark; and for altering, amending, and enlarging 
the powers of an act of the seventh year of his late Majesty, for 
making the said railway. 

An act for making a railway from Bristol, to join the London 
and Birmingham Railway near London, to be called “ The Great 
Western Railway,” with branches therefrom to the towns of Brad- 
ford and Trowbridge, in the county of Wilts. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the power of an act of the 
second and third years of his present Majesty, for making and 
maintaining a railway from the Cave Hill to the harbour of Bel- 
fast, in the county of Antrim. : 

Canals.— An act to authorize the sale to and purchase by John 
Lord Rolle, of the rights of persons claiming to have divers rights 
on such parts of Great Torrington and Castle-Hill Commons, in 
the county of Devon, as now form part of the cut or canal called 
the Rolle Canal. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Manchester, Bolton, 
and Bury Canal Navigation and Railway, and to make a branch 
railway to Bolton. 

An act to consolidate and extend the powers and provisions of 
the several acts relating to the Birmingham Canal Navigation. 

An act for consolidating the Shares in the Wilts and Berks 
Canal Navigation, and for extending the powers of the act of in- 
corporation of the company of proprietors of the said Canal. 

River.—An act to amend an act for improving the Navigation 
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of the River Cart, and for deepening and extending the harbour 
of Paisley, in the county of Renfrew. 


V.—NAVIGATION. 


Harbours, Piers, and Docks.—An act to enlarge the powers of 
the New Pembrey Harbour Act, to change the name of the har- 
bour to that of Burry Port, and to enable the Burry Port Company 
to raise a further sum of money, . . . 

An act for constructing and maintaining a harbour at New 
Quay, in the county of Cardigan. . 

An act for making and maintaining a Pier and other works at 
Deptford, in the county of Kent. - 

An act for more effectually repairing, improving, and preserving 
the harbour and quay of Wells, in the county of Norfolk. 

An act for improving the haven of Great Yarmouth, in the 
county of Norfolk, and the several rivers connected therewith, and 
for repairing or taking down and rebuilding a certain bridge over 
the said haven at Great Yarmouth aforesaid, and a certain bridge, 
called St. Olave’s Bridge, over the river Waveney, in the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk; and for suspending for a limited period 
certain duties payable to the corporation of Great Yarmouth, and 
imposing other duties in lieu thereof. 

An act for erecting and maintaining a pier or harbour at Gou- 
rock, in the county of Renfrew. 

An act for the further improvement of the harbour of Ayr. 

An act to explain and amend the powers of an act of his late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, for making a pier at Southend 
in the county of Essex. 

Docks.— An act for enlarging the powers of an act passed in the 
ninth year of the reign of King George the Fourth, to consolidate 
and amend several acts for the further improvement of the Port of 
‘London, by making decks and other works at Blackwall, for the 
accommodation of East India shipping. . 

An act for making and maintaining a dock and other works in 
the Port of Newport, in the county of Monmouth, with a railway 
and stone road therefrom. 


VI.— Private REGULATION. 


None of the forty-four acts passed under the heads of Eséafes, 
Naturalizations, and Divorces, have any public interest, except 
perhaps the following :— 

An act to authorize the making of grants or leases of mines 
within and under parts of the lands belonging to the perpetual 
curacy of the parish of Wolverhampton. . 

An act to enable the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city 
of Worcester, to grant renewable leases of the Worcester County 
Infirmary, and of the land held therewith, to the Governors of the 
said Infirmary, or their Trustees, 
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No.of  Noof 
Petitions. Sigs. 
Parliamentary. 
Administration, for removal of the, under Sir a 3 15,480 

Ballot, in favour of vote by 32 19,275 
Dublin City Election 19,201 
Legislature, relative to both branches of 19 10 ,865 
Recorder of Dublin, relative to . e 23,092 
Stopping the Supplies . 3,215 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Election Bribe . 5,600 
Petitions on other matters connected with Parliament- 95.014 


Ecclesiastical. 


Childs, J ohn, relative to his imprisonment for pony 5.504 
ment of ‘Church Rates ° ° aw 
Church establishments, for abolition of 7 ‘ 268 
Church Patronage, Scotland, for abolition of ° — 2,090 
Church Rates, for abolition of: 1,578 
Church of Scotland, in support . 192,299 
against an additional grant 129 ,493 
Church of Ireland Bill, against . 105 , 262 
in favour 12,044 
Dissenters’ Marriage Bull, against 1,846 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, against ‘ 11,401 
Established Church, in suppport 7,002 


for Reform 92 
Jewish Civil Disabilities. 128 
Lord’s Day Observance Bill, against . 351 
» in favour ° 8,835 


x 
j 


Maynooth College, against 1,408 
Tithes, for abolition 
» for Commutation 
Tithes, ‘Treland, for abolition 
» for a Commutation 
» for a re-valuation 2,188 
Oaths, for restraining the Administration : 39 
, for substituting an Affirmation . . 1 61 
Petitions on other matters connected with Heclesmrtica} 53 5.216 


1,000 
493 
36,786 
Sid 


Colonies. 


Canada, Lower, grievances . 

East India Company, compensation to officers and servants 

»Salt monopoly . 

East and West India produce 

New South Wales, for a Representative ‘Assembly . 

Newfoundland, Inhabitants of St. John’s, for redress} 
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1 47 
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No. of 
Petitions. 


1 


Roman Catholic Clergy, India, Inhabitants of Madras 
complaining of the want of, well initiated in Eng- 
lisn Literature 

Slave Apprenticeship, for ‘abolition of, from Coxamittee} l 
of Loadon Anti-Slavery Society 

Slaves, complaining of importation of, into the Mauri- 
tius, Association of oo“ Merchants, under 1 
seal 

Slavery Abolition Act, for i inquiring - into the operation of 4 

Petitions on other matters connected with —— 24 
subjects . 


Taxes. 
Corn Laws, for repeal 
County Rates, for relief . : 
Glass, for repeal of duty . 
Malt, for repeal of dut . 
Music and Dancing Licenses Bill, in favour of 
Newspaper Stamps, for repeal of duty 
Paper duty, Ireland, for repeal . 
Post-Horse duties, for repeal 
, for abolition of the system of farming 12 
Reciprocity of Duties Acts, for repeal 
Spirit Licenses, for relief from additional duty 
Spirit Licenses and Wine Permits Bills, against 
Stamps on Receipts, for abolition ° 
Timber duties, for reduction . ° 
, against alteration 
Window Tax, for repeal 
Petitions on other matters connected with Taxes 


Co bo 
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Miscellaneous. 

‘Aberdeen Universities Bill, against 
Agricultural Distress 

Arrestment of Wages (Scotland) Bill, in favour 
Astrology, petition of persons at Cheltenham, for ex- 

emption of persons practising, from penalties 

Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill, in favour ‘ 
against 


Distress, for relief 

Dorchester Unionists, for remission of sentence 

Dublin and Valentia Railway, in favour of : 

Drunkenuess, for suppression 

Education, -Seotland, for establishing parochial en- 
dowed Schools 

Education, Ireland, against the new system . 

Factories, Regulation Act, for repeal or amendment 

Fisheries, Ireland, for protection 

Friendly Societies Act, for amendment . 

» for extending it to Scotland 

Game Laws, Scotland, for alteration 

-Hand-loom Weavers, for relief 


, fur establishing . Board of Trade 7 


Ne. of 
Sigs. 


1,195 
17 


2 


610 
1,112 


148 
239 
1,041 
33,245 
520 

57 ,848 
30 
1006 
144 
423 
947 
13,407 
152 
3,070 
809 
6,173 
7,479 
3,650 


928 
33,279 
13,333 
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: -No of No. of 


Petitions. Sigs. 
Impressment of Seamen, for abolition . 4 4,219 


Imprisonment for Debt Bill, in favour . 760 
against 9,324 


, suggesting alterations 719 
compensation . 3 
, for extension to Ireland 290 
, Scotland, Bill, against 6,292 
, for extending its provisions 6,492 
, suggesting alterations ~ 1 
Linen Manufactures, Ireland, Act, for renewal 1,103 
Municipal Corporations Bill, in favour 260,129 
,against =. 26 ,534 
, in favour of Lords’ Amend- 1.766 
ments respecting freemen 
, Ireland, in favour 20,202 
—,against . 129 
Malt, for relaxation of Excise Restrictions 796 
Polish Exiles, in favour 1,795 
Merchant Shipping, for the safe construction . 1,786 
Poor Laws Amendment Act, for repeal or alteration 16,417 
Orange Lodges, for inquiry . 823 
Poor Laws, Ireland ° . ° 27,665 
Parish Vestries Act, Amendment Bill, against 447 
favour 1,112 
Sale of Beer, for placing retailers on a footing with 34.564 
Seamen Enlistment Bill, against 
Ribbon Weavers, for prohibition of French ribbons 
being imported 
Weights and Measures Act, for alteration 
,for provision 
Other Miscellaneous Petitions . 


XTX.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. CHURCHES. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Report of the Commissioners appointed 
for building additional Churches states, that since the last report 
four churches and chapels have been completed, in which accom- 
modation has been provided for 4506 persons, including 2370 free 
seats for the use of the poor. Five churches and chapels are in 
course of erection; and plans for four other chapels have been 
approved of by the Commissioners. It is proposed to make 
grants in aid of building churches or chapels in nine different 
populous parishes, but the plans have not yet beer laid before 
the Board. Without any aid from the Parliamentary fund, the 
Commissioners have either afforded, or expressed their willing- 
ness to afford, facilities for obtaining seven additional burial- 
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grounds, and also for obtaining sites for fourteen new churches 
or chapels, and two parsonage houses. 

Since the first institution of the Commission, the sum of 
1,500,0002, in Exchequer Bills has been expended under its 
direction. The number of churches and chapels which have 
been erected is 212, in which accommodation is provided in pews 
for 127,617 individuals, and in free seats for 155,938. Total 
283,555. 

New Church at Oxford.—A district church has just been 
erected in the parish of St. Thomas, Oxford, capable of accom- 
modating about 900 persons. It is built from the design of 
Mr. Underwood, and is not altogether without merit, although 
it makes little pretension to originality, and looks too much like a 
repetition of other modern edifices of the same kind, save that it 
has neither tower, turret, nor belfry. The front consists of a 
tetrastyle Grecian [onic portico, the columns of which are fluted, 
and these latter aré raised upon a rather lofty stylobate, which 
is quite plain, and divided in front into separate pedestals below 
the colutins, by the steps which, after leading up about half 
way, are continued in three separate flights through the inter- 
columns. The portico is advanced one inter-column, and also 
retires a little within the walls of the buildings ; which circum- 
stance, and there being only a single door within it, without 
window of any kind, produce a favourable effect. This portico, 
however, is not quite so wide as the front, there being, in addition 
to the ante corresponding with the extreme columns, another 
anta-pilaster at each angle, not wider apart from that belonging 
to the portico, than its own breadth ; so that the ante on each 
side may almost be said to be in pairs. The lateral elevations 
present a single range of five windows simply architraved, like 
those of the temple of Minerva Polias, and at a considerable 
height above the ground. The whole entablature is continued 
along these elevations, as are also the mouldings of the ante 
bases. A single range of windows placed rather high up in the 
wall, is undoubtedly a great improvement; yet, as windows at 
all, however sparingly introduced, are rather obtrusive, and not 
particularly desirable features in the Grecian style, we wonder 
that no one of our present church architects should have dis- 
pensed with them entirely, and lighted his interior from above, 
after the manner of the new office at the Bank of England, as 
represented at page 225. 


2. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


College of Surgeons, Lincoln's-inn-fields. — We were not 
altogether correct when, in speaking of this building in our 
last volume, we gave our readers to understand that the 
intended alterations would not materially affect its external 
appearance, otherwise than by widening the space on each 
side of the portico. Its character is rendered altogether so 
different from what it formerly was, that its situation only indi- 
~ cates it to be the same building; for from one of the most dis- 
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Surgeons’ Hall. 

harmonious structures in the metropolis it has now become one 
of the mast impressive and original designs. Originally, it 
offered nothing more than a mere row of columns and their 
entablature placed against a building with which—putting style 
altogether out of the question—they did not combine, even in 
regard to the arrangement of windows or stories; so that instead 
of adorning, they seemed merely to encumber a front, that not only 
had no pretensions and was in no respect adapted for such addi- 
tion, but was altogether in very poor taste. Neither was there any- 
thing particularly to admire in the order itself; on the contrary, 
it had an offensive coldness and blankness that were all the more 
offensive, because the whole was a mere piece of decoration, or 
what ought to have been so. The columns are now fluted, and 
some of the cornice-moulding'ss and the echinas of the architrave 
have been carved; in consequence of which the whole has 
obtained more of the spirit of its professed original than it had 
at first, when the capital and proportions of the column alone 
indicated the Ilyssus Ionic. 

The greater extent of front now given to the building has 
allowed an additional window to be made on each floor on either 
side of the portico; the ugly round-headed windows level with 
the cornice of the portico have disappeared; and the cornice- 
mouldings are continued along the front, which is in every respect 
a material improvement, as the colonnade is thereby architec- 
turally connected with the building behind it. The apertures of 

he third series of windows are rather more than a square in 
height, and form a continued range along the upper part of the 
front. Even these alterations, alone, would have been changes 
decidedly for the better; yet, had the building been allowed to 
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terminate as before, with merely a few meagre mouldings and 
blocking-course above them, it would not have acquired much 
postive beauty, although its more palpable blemishes would have 
een removed. That which has produced a complete metamor- 
hosis of the whole structure, and rendered it as remarkable for 
its dignity as it was previously for its meanness, is the addition 
of a noble Ionic entablature proportioned to the whole mass. 
Along the frieze of this entablature runs an inscription cut in 
sunk letters, which produces no little richness of appearance, 
and the cornice, which is dentelled, is ornamented with a series 
of lions’ heads, ten in number, to correspond with that of the 
piers below. Above this entablature is a low podium finishing 
the elevation, and by the small ornaments introduced upon it 
producing a pleasing outline against the sky. or 

It cannot be disputed that in consequence both of the larger 
entablature crowning the main structure, and the. widening of 
the front, the colonnade does not strike the eye as before by its 
superior size, but it is incontestibly in better proportion, and in 
far greater harmony with it, having been transformed from an 
adjunct to a mere nothing, into a graceful feature not too obtru- 
sively conspicuous, but in due keeping with its principal. At 
the same time, we must confess that, in our opinion, the whole 
composition would have been still better than it actually is, had 
a little more expression been given to the architraves of the 
windows, which are somewhat plainer and less bold than is 
altogether desirable. On the other hand, we are much pleased 
with the novel and chastely ornamental appearance of the 
chimney-stack at each end, which assumes something of the 
character of a turret, with ante at its angles, and others em- 
bedded in its surface, and crowned by Greek antefixee, which give 
it a sparkling fretted outline. The extremities of the building 
seen above the adjacent houses, receive a further degree of finish 
by the main entablature being carried as far as the break made 
by the projection of the chimneys, and the cornice continued 
across, but not beyond the chimneys. ; 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, Borough.—Judging what the entire 
new building will be by the north wing now erected, we should 
say that whatever else may be laid to its charge, it is in no dan- 
ger of incurring censure as possessing an external grandeur 
unsuitable to its real purpose. As far as beauty is concerned, 
economy is visible enough, yet, with an equal or greater degree 
of plainness, it might have been rendered a far more pleasing 
object; neither can it be said that its plainness has at all secured 
for it any simplicity. It has ante and an entablature to the 
superstructure above the basement, which includes two floors, 
but these are of the homeliest description, nor is there anything 
that deserves the name of design. The whole is a mass of mono- 
tonous dulness and frigidity, and is, to the last degree, tame, 
spiritless, and tasteless. 

Christ's Hospital, Newgate-street—There is now making a 
_ Very considerable architectural addition to this extensive mass 
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of buildings, in the court where the grammar-school is situated. 
The new edifice displays two sides, namely, on the north and 
west ; and the former of these, which is the principal one, fronts 
the court, and is directly opposite to the school above-mentioned, 
yet of only half its extent. It is composed of five divisions, the 
extreme ones being octagonal towers, and that in the centre pre- 
senting one continued ornamental compartment, forming a kind 
of bay window on each of its three floors above the ground one. 
The intermediate parts of the elevation, which are wider than the 
centre one, are without windows, and have no other decoration 
than the cornice of the second story of the bay continued along it. 
In the towers, the ground-floor, and first and third stories, have 
each a single small window, and the second floor two of the same 
description—one being placed in each of its splayed sides. The 
material is white brick with stone dressings, except the centre 
compartment, which is entirely of stone; owing to which, and its 
being so much more decorated than all the rest, it shows itself 


-very decidedly, especially as the part on each side contrasts so 


forcibly with it by its blankness, which, however, so far from being 
disagreeable in itself, rather contributes to the general effect, by 
preventing the whole from appearing too crowded. As we speak 
only from our own observation, and have not been furnished with 
any particulars by the architect, we cannot judge very accurately 
of the building in its present state; neither is it so far advanced 
as to enable us to surmise whether it will be carried up much 
higher, or in what manner it will be terminated. Most probably 
the centre division and towers will be made a little loftier than 
the rest. The style—perhaps we should say mode—of architec- 
ture is that of James the First, more enriched, and, we also think, 
better managed, than that of the grammar-school opposite, which 
appears to us not to offer either the very best detail, or the most 
pleasing forms that might have been derived from the same 
source. 

City of London School.—The whole of the ground formerly 
occupied by Honey Market, immediately at the rear of the houses 
facing Bow Church, Cheapside, has been cleared, and the foun- 
dations are now partly laid for the new school. The building, 
which will be erected from designs by Mr. Bunning, the architect 
of the “ Receiving House ” in Hyde Park, promises to be one of 
considerable extent. The ceremony of laying the first stone, as 
it is called, took place on the 21st of October, and beneath the 
stone was deposited a large brass plate, with the following inscrip- 
tion engraved on it:— The first stone of the City of London 
School, established by the Corporation of London, under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament of the 4th and 5th years of 
the reign of William the Fourth, chap. xxx., was laid by the 
Right Hon. Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, on Wednesday, 
the 21st day of October, 1835, in the presence of Warren 
Stormes Hale, Esq., Chairman.” The building will occupy an 
insulated space of about 180 feet, from east to west, by 80 from 
north to south ; and the principal fronts will be those facing the 
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south and west. The last mentioned of these, although, as is ap- 
parent from the above dimensions, greatly inferior to the other 
in extent, will be the chief one, not only in architectural dis- 
play, but in respect to situation, as it will be open to Trump 
treet, while all the other sides will be more confined by the 
houses opposite them. This west front will have a rich arched 
doorway or porch placed between two small pinnacled buttresses, 
and surmounted by a pediment; and 
above this entrance will be an open gallery of five trefoile 
pointed arches, on slender pillars of lofty proportions. The 
space between the arches and the string-course above them, 
will be panelled. Higher up are to be two mullioned and 
labelled windows, and above them an embattled parapet enriched 
with tracery. These features, together with the two octagonal but- 
tress-turrets (seventy feet six inches high) which flank and divide 
them from the part on each side, may be considered as form- 
ing a centre compartment, the whole being carried up somewhat 
higher than the rest of the elevation, and the turrets rather 
higher than the intervening parapet. Each of the lateral divi- 
sions, will have three windows, one upon a floor, and that on the 
principal floor will be a projecting oriel, ornamented with pinnacles 
rising from it. The return between this front, and what may 
properly be considered the south elevation, will be nearly solid 
wall, as there will be only two windows on the ground floor, and 
between them, but rather higher up, an ornamental blank win- 
dow or niche immediately beneath a Eroesting chimney stack, 
that will terminate in four chimney-shafts; and this end will 
advance a little beyond the general line of building on this 
side. What is properly the south front, will be neither so lofty, 
nor so ornamented—perhaps not so well composed of as the one 
already described. -it will have only one floor above the lower 


_ one, consisting of arched windows divided by a mullion, and with 


a label or external mouldings round the arch. The centre 
compartment, formed by a slight break, will have two of these 
windows, with an oriel between them, the lower part of which 
will form a kind of aig to the door beneath it. 

The school will be divided into seven or eight classes, and 
there will be a spacious lecture room, el ce? Heald feet high, 
capable of containing from 400 to 500 pupils. Besides which 
there will be a large writing room, a library, &c. 

The Camberwell Collegiate School—Is a proprietary establish- 
ment, under the patronage of the Bishop of Winchester, and is 
founded on the principles of the King’s College. The building is 
erected in Camberwell Grove, and the style of architecture is 
strictly collegiate—a principal feature being the cloister which 
forms the centre of the entrance-front. The internal arrange- 
ment consists of the large school-room, 67 feet long, 33 feet wide, 
and about 20 feet high, intended for the accommodation of 200 
boys; and is so arranged as to admit of its being subdivided, at 
pleasure, into three distinct apartments. The low buildings in 
the front comprise the entrance-hall ; library, 22 ~— by 16 feet ; 
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Camberwell Collegiate School. 


and three class-rooms. One wing is appropriated to the resi- 
dence of the porter, and the other to a hat and cloak room; with 
a washing-room for the boys, adjoining their entrance to the play- 
ground, whichis at the back. The whole of the apartments are 
connected by a central corridor, which affords a convenient and 
distinct access toeachroom. The architect is Mr. H. Roberts, who 
has recently erected the Fishmongers’ Hall, near London Bridge. 
New School for the Indigent Blind, St. George’s Fields.— 
During the last twelve months little visible progress has been 
made in this building, which was commenced in April, 1834, 
and towards the end of the year had advanced nearly as far as it 
is at present; the west front and the western portion of the;north 
or road front, as far as the centre tower, being then erected. The 
stoppage of the works has been occasioned by the leases of the 
tenements occupying the site of the rest of that line of the build- 
ing not having yet expired; but the workmen are now engaged 
on the tower and gateway. With the exception of that feature 
the entire design manifests itself already, since all beyond the 
centre compartment will be only a reduplication of what is al- 
ready executed. Taken by itself, the north front will be mainly 
indebted to its great extent for its impression on the spectator, 
being chiefly remarkable for its regularity and pleasing sobriety. It 
is in the two lesser fronts, which run off from the other at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, that the architect (Mr. J. Newman) has dis- 
layed most variety of design; thereby.rendering them not of 
inferior, but, at least, equal interest to what is principal in point 
of size. In so doing, he has shown good judgment and some 
originality ; for the oblique enimpe of these fronts with regard to 
the longer line of building, has a novel and happy effect in itself; 
and owing to the direction of the roads and approaches, serves 
to exhibit them very advantageously. They are exceedingly 
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New School for the Indigent Blind, St. George’s Fields. 
pleasing compositions in the Tudor or domestic Gothic style, of 
which they show some well chosen features and clever detail. 
There is much of picturesque character, together with variety 
and richness, without any great degree of positive ornament. 

St, Olave's School.—In nearly a direct line to the east of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, at no very great distance from it, and 
on the south side of the London and Greenwich railway, stands 
this building, in what is at present ashapeless open space, made 
by taking down the houses for the purpose of forming the rail- 
way. It is in the very latest Tudor or Elizabethan style, but in 
far better taste than the latter epithet generally implies; and 
although its architectural pretensions are of an unassuming 
quiet kind, it is likely to meet with more admirers than many 
other edifices which are of evidently higher aim. Unlike the 
“Blind School” in St. George’s Fields, where the utmost 
symmetry of design is observed, this building is of studied ir- 
regularity, presenting a series of very dissimilar, yet by no means 
discordant features. 
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St. Olave’s School. 


The principal front, immediately facing the railway, and which, 
we presume, will be separated from the public ay only by a 
palisading, may be described as two ranges of low building, 
united together rectangularly, so as to form two sides of an open 
court. The shorter mass of the two, one of whose gables fronts 
the Railway, is the School-room, and is lighted by a single 
range of square-headed mullioned and transomed windows on 
its east and west sides, between which are displayed buttresses 
that do not rise much higher than the windows themselves. At 
the inner angle formed by the junction of this portion with the 
rest of the building, is an octangular tower, whose walls are not 
carried up much higher than those of the parts with which it is 
immediately connected, but it distinguishes itself very con- 

icuously by its steep, elevated spire roof, and the lantern on 
its summit. The lower story of the octagon forms a vestibule 
or porch of the same shape, three of whose sides are open towards 
the court, and consist of as many square-headed compartments 
containing a stone arch, with ornamented spandrels. Between 
the tower and the next range of buildings, which it connects to- 
gether, is a small and low piece containing a single window, 
which comes quite into the corner by the porch. The next di- 
vision in the front in this direction has an embattled bay window 
with a smaller one on each side of it, divided by a transom but 
without mullions. Adjoining this comes the open arch (similar 
to those of the octagon) of a recessed porch, to which there is an 
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ascent of three steps; and above it is a window divided into 
three arched lights by mullions. Beyond this, continuing east- 
ward, is another octangular tower, but in no respect resembli 
the one already described. The succeeding and last division o 
this range, of which it occupies the north-east angle presents a 
gable end of rather lofty proportions, having two windows placed 
at a considerable height from the ground, (they being on the 
upper floor,) with a slender square chimney-shaft, running up 
between them till, on reaching the apex of the gable, it changes 
its form and becomes circular. These two windows and a very 
small square one lower down are the only ones, with the ex- 
ception of that in the footing of the wall, which serves to light 
some of the offices beneath this part of the building. The return 
or east end of_the range presents a similar gable and chimney- 
shaft, and also two windows, but with this difference, that on 
this side the latter belong to the lower floor. The building is 
continued a little onward beyond the gable, where it has a 
window with three lights below, and another above it. 

The whole is constructed of a good-toned red brick, with stone 
dressings, and, in one or two places, bricks of a darker hue, 
arranged so as to diaper the face of the wall. With the ex- 
ception of the glazing of the windows, which might have been 
in better taste, the detail is, for the most part, clever and well 
executed, and the numerous chimneys are both ornamental in 
themselves, and serve greatly to enhance that picturesque air in 
the general outline, which this style affects, and which becomes 
it so well. Owing to the lowness of the buildings, its chimneys 
do not catch the eye at any great distance, so that one comes 
upon it nearly unawares; yet as the surprise experienced is far 
from being of a disagreeable kind, this circumstance is far from 
being matter for regret. , 

The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.—The designs for the 
‘new building were sent in on the 10th of last April, and in No- 
vember the decision was made in favour of that by Mr. Basevi, 
but not, as we understand, until after it had been for a long 
while doubtful whether the preference would not be given either 
to Mr. D. Burton's or Mr. Bardwell’s, the latter of whom had 
sent an exceedingly beautiful model. However, as we must 
needs suppose that the design ultimately selected, after mature 
deliberation, possessed the greatest quantum of merit, we 
trust it will reflect credit on the taste and public spirit of the 
University, and that next year we shall be enabled fully to describe 
it, and have also the satisfaction of speaking of it in terms of satis- 
faction. But this project certainly does not appear to have in any 
- degree excited that interest, either on the part of the public press 
or among the architectural profession, that might have been éx- 
pected, considering the importance of the intended structure, and 
the unusual opportunity it affords for the display of originality 
and superior taste. The principal front will face the east; yet 
although this is an unfavourable circumstance, inasmuch as that 
facade will’ necessarily be in shadow nearly the whole day, it is 
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one which a man of genius would turn to account, and secure 
from it an effect as picturesque and striking as it would be un- 
precedented. | 


") Mechanics’ Institute, Liverpool.—The first stone of this build- 


_ ing, which ‘is on the south side of Mount-street, and, including 


the court-yards, &c., will occupy about 260 feet in front by 130 
feet in depth, was laid by Lord Brougham on July the 20th, 1835. 
The main building will be about 120 feet square, and the. prin- 
cipal front—namely, that towards Mount-street, will be faced with 
stone, will have an [onic portico in its centre, and wings tm antis. 
This fagade is intended to have only a single range of windows, 
above which there will be a series of panels filled with bas-reliefs, 
to be executed by members and pupils of the Institute; in addi- 
tion to which decoration, it is proposed-ultimately to crown the 
pediment of the portico with a group of figures. Internally there 
will be a vestibule, opening through a screen, formed by two 
columns tn anits, into a corridor 60 feet in extent by 12 in width, 
conducting to a staircase at each extremity of it, that will afford 
access to the galleries of the lecture-room and to the upper part 
of the building. The lecture-room, measuring 60 feet by 52 feet, 
will form a semicircle in one part of its plan, prolonged by the 
walls at right angles to that parallel with the chord of its dia- 
meter. There will also be a library, reading-room, committee- 
room, chemical class-room; and laboratory,a museum and model- 
room, together with numerous other accommodations required in 
an establishment on so large a scale; including several class- 
rooms, and various workshops, which last-mentioned are to be 
provided in the basement floor. 
- Prior Park, near Bath.—This extensive mansion, which was 
originally built by Wood, of Bath, the now almost-forgotten pre- 
cursor of Nash in improving street architecture by ranges of 
continuous design, is about to become a Roman Catholic semi- 
nary, under the Rev. Dr. Baines. He will occupy the centre part 
of the pile as his residence, and in the wings will be the school- 
rooms and apartments for the students, together with both pic- 
ture‘and statue galleries. On an eminence immediately behind 
the mansion, there is to be a church of splendid exterior, in the 
Corinthian style, and crowned by a dome, which will give a pic- 
turesque finish to the entire group of buildings, and unite them 
into one general mass. The architect is Mr. H. E. Goodridge, of 


Bath. | | 
_ Staines Institution.—The new building erected at the foot of 
Staines bridge, Middlesex, for a Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion, is expected to be completed by Christmas, and to be opened 
on the Ist of January, 1836, the anniversary of the establishment 
of.the society. It will contain a spacious theatre for lectures 
and two smaller rooms. 


3. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Bank of England New Dividend Warrant Office. — Mr. R. 
Cockerell, who has lately succeeded Sir John Seane in the 
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New Dividend Warrant Office, Bank of England. 
appointment of architect to the Bank, has acquitted himself, in a 
highly satisfactory manner, of a task attended with some diffi- 
culty. This office is situated in the west wing of a South front, 
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‘and it was lighted by a series of five Venetian windows, forming 
one side of the elegant court built by Sir Robert Taylor. Above 
this spacious hall, or rather in the upper part, it was found requi- 
site to construct a set of smaller rooms, and the difficulty lay in 
effecting this without impairing its appearance, and rendering it 
not only disproportionably low but also inconveniently gloomy. In 
taking the space for such upper rooms, Mr. Cockerell has shown 
himself a worthy successor of Sir John Soane, who, whatever 
else has been laid to his charge, has never been reproached with 
want of contrivance; and the contrivance here exhibited is not- 
only highly praiseworthy for its ingenuity, but also for its being 
attended with strong increase of architectural effect, and that, too, 
of an unusual kind. The room is divided longitudinally below 
into three spaces by two series of coupled Corinthian columns, 
forming six wide inter-columns on each side, five of which on 
the side towards the court correspond with as many Venetian 
windows. The centre division is much loftier than the others 
are, the new offices being formed above the lateral ones; and 
these offices are lighted by a series of windows in the upper 
part of the central space, where a strong light directly falls upon 
them through the glazed compartments of the arched ceiling. 
Although the annexed view does not pretend to strict architec- 
tural accuracy, it being made almost entirely from memoranda, 
and slight genera sketches, it is sufficiently faithful to convey an 
idea of the place, and will certainly serve to facilitate our deserip- 
tion, the subject itself being so complex, that without such aid 
we should find it difficult to make ourselves clearly understood. 
It is taken from the entrance end, looking towards the west, and 
shows four out of the six inter-columns with one of the Venetian 
windows looking into the court. The centre avenue, if we may 
so describe it, is divided half way by an exceedingly handsome 
bronze stove (with open grates) and railing about five feet and 
a-half high. On one side the railing slides, in a groove in the 
floor, behind the stove, or rather into a space provided for it 
between the two stoves, it being a double one with a fire place 
facing each end of the room. The side divisions of the room are 
also parted off in the middle by an open Venetian window with 
double columns and pilasters, which while it increases the scenic 
richness of the whole, keeps up the character produced by the 
windows looking into the court. These lesser columns serve also 
in some measure to give by comparison greater importance to 
the principal order, which not being very large, might otherwise 
appear smaller to the eye than it actually is. The enta- 
blature to this latter order has not quite the depth usually 
assigned to it, and the cornice is rather plain and of little pro- 
jection; yet this deficiency is amply made up for aes deep and 
_riehly decorated cove which springs from it, and which naturally. 
appears to belong to, or be an extension of, the horizontal portion 
of the order itself. It is ornamented with caduce? and arabesque 
foliage in relief, and also by rich double consoles beneath the 
projecting piers and arches above and at the angles. Above every 
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pair of columns, and between the triple windows, placed in each 
compartment of the upper story, corresponding with an inter- 
column below, there is a panel embellished with a Mereury’s 
head in a hollow, surrounded by a wreath, and the remainder of 
the surface is covered with arabesque foliage and scroll-work. 
As will be seen by the engraving, this upper part does not ex- 
tend the whole length of the room, but only as far as two of the 
larger intercolumns on each side the division made across the 
room by the stove and railing, for the upper story is continued 
along over the ends of the rooms as well as its sides. Each of 
these returns of the upper story is occupied by a triple window, 
whose piers forming its divisions are ornamented with pendant 
foliage and fruit, and the tympanum of the arch above it is also 
filled up with sculpture representing a caduceus in a large 
wreath, and two cornucopie. At the end shown in our view, 
another window is seen on the opposite side of the room on the 
upper floor, which contributes very much both to the brilliancy and 
the perspective effect of the scene. The other triple windows (four 
on each side) are quite plain, without even any mouldings to 
connect them into one composition, and might therefore be de- 
scribed as each consisting of three separate windows, a wider 
between two narrower ones. This plainness may perhaps be 
thought misplaced; and too much at variance with all the rest; 
yet although it must be allowed that some little degree of archi- 
tectural finish might have been bestowed upon them, the ab- 
sence of it is not felt by the eye, because the intermediate 
spaces are so filled up, and owing to the narrow proportions of 
the area below, the whole so much foreshortened, that any addi- 
tional detail would have been likely to occasion too much per- 
plexity and confusion. In concluding our description, we ought 
to observe that the ceiling of each compartment of the lateral divi- 
sions below is of particularly :ich and bold design ; and that there 
_ 1s @ series of emblematic figures in bas-relief, placed over the en- 
tablature on each side the arches to the Venetian windows, and 
corresponding blank compartments. 
Westminster Hall and Houses of Parliament.—The interior 
of Westminster Hall is now undergoing thorough renovation; 
the walls have been covered with fine Portland stone, and 
little now remains to be done except laying down a new 
pavement. Happily the noble timber roof does not stand in 
need of repair, and will, therefore, merely have its woodwork 
carefully cleaned. Some alterations are about to be made in 
the room now fitted up as the House of Lords, in order to pro- 
vide more accommodation in the lower part, and allow a portion 
oi the galleries to be removed. Abutting on Abingdon-street, a 
building has been erected with an apartment capable of holding 
five hundred Members, which will be used by the Commons, for 
the library committees in the day time, and for divisions of the 
House in the evening. There will also be one or two other 
rooms for the Speaker, &c. Considering that they are avowedly 
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but for temporary purposes, these.accommodations are upon a 
sufficiently liberal scale, and it is to be hoped, indicate a disposi- 
tion not to be improvidentially economic in erecting what is to 
be a permanent fabric, and ought to be one that will be a real 
architectural ornament to the metropolis, and an honour to the 
country. Should it not prove so, it will hardly be owing to want 
of exertion on the part of our architects, as it is expected that 
the number of designs about to be sent in for competition will 
be unprecedently great; and certainly the opportunity is one 
which, if properly turned to account by a man of talent, would of 
itself be equivalent to those of a whole lifetime. It has been 
fixed that all the designs shall be in the Elizabethan style; and 
although the propriety of this is somewhat questionable, especi- 
ally if the same style is rigorously to be adhered to throughout 
the interior, it is possible that the very difficulties attending the 
subject, and the want of any precise example for the purpose in 
such style, may elicit some bold and original ideas, wherein all its 
best characteristics shall be preserved and improved upon, without 
any alloy of those conceits and debased detail which prevail in 
nearly all examples of that species of our national architecture, 
rendering them as remarkable for quaintness as for any better 
quality. Ere long, however, conjecture will be converted into 
certainty. We shall endeavour in our next volume to give an 
ample account of, the design that shall have been selected for 
execution, together with some mention of those to which pre- 
miums shall have been adjudged. 

National Gallery.—In -the interval which has elapsed since 
we last spoke of the works in progress here, little has been 
done that shows more of the design, for what has since been 
added consists chiefly of parts corresponding to those before 
erected. Both wings are now nearly terminated externally, 
but the central division of the facade, on which so much will 
depend, is little more than just commenced. Whether the 
architect will there adhere to his intended design remains to 
be seen, yet as there has been a good deal of experimentalizing 
in regard to the decorative sculpture of the parts already built, 
which has been altered more than once, it is not unlikely that 
he may now revise and reshape his ideas for the centre mass. 
Looking at the edifice as it now shows itself, we certainly en- 
tertain misgivings as as to its ultimate effect, should the princi- 
pal portico be no loftier than the others, for although the dome 
seen above it will sufficiently mark the centre of the general 
outline, it must also in some measure occasion the portico itself 
to be a more inconspicuous object, unless a larger scale be adopted 
for its columns. Until the whole shall be completed, it may not 
be exactly safe, nor may it be judged altogether fair, to offer 
opinion of any kind; yet as nothing more remains to be done in 
the east front towards St. Martin’s Lane, we cannot forbear 
remarking {it is greatly to be regretted that the architect did 
not carry it quite up to the adjoining houses,—that is, by a 
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wall masked so as to appear a part of the front itself. What 
the exact width of the gap now left may be, we do not know ; 
but it is so inconsiderable, that the filling it up after that 
manner would have been but a trifle in the total cost, while two 
advantages would have been gained; the building would 
have appeared of greater extent, and the back part of it, which is 
anything but ornamental, would have been effectually screened 
from view. Doubtless there will be a wall or something 
erected to fill up the void, yet unless it be carried up so high 
as entirely to shut out the back wall of the Gallery, that will 
always remain an eye-sore. 

Fishmongers’ Hail.—This building occupies one of the finest 
situations in the city, standing at the south-west angle of the 
north approach to the new London bridge, towards which it pre- 
sents an elevation upwards of 160 feet in length. 

Owing to the great height of the bridge roadway above Thames 
Street a substructure of more than 30 feet was necessary, which 
is cased with Haytor granite, and harmonizes with the architec- 
ture of the bridge. An arcade, supporting a spacious terrace, 
being formed towards the river, conceals the principal entrance 
to the fire-proof warehouses which extend under the whole of 
he building, and yield a considerable renial. 

On this granite platform is raised an edifice of the Grecian 
Tonic order, simple in its character, and adapted to the peculiari- 
ties of the situation, amongst which it may be remarked, that the 
water steps and gigantic piers at the commencement of the 
bridge so far interfere with the eastern front of the building as to 
have rendered impracticable a central entrance approachable for 
carriages. This difficulty has however been met without any 
perceptible sacrifice of uniformity, although the entrance is un- 
avoidably placed out of the centre of the building. The south 
front above the terrace presents an attached hexastyle support- 
ing a pediment. The east front is enriched with pilasters and 
columns in the centre, having an attic above, in the front of 
which are placed the arms of the Company, and two emblemati- 
cal basso-relievo of sea-horses are introduced on each side. The 
north front has simply a continuation of the same entablature 
which is carried round the other fronts of the building supported 
by 

he principal entrance is from peo pe through a spa- 
cious hall (in connexion with which are the business offices of 
the Company), communicating with a corridor of considerable 
extent, separated from the Great Staircase by a screen of columns 
of polished Aberdeen granite, the peculiar beauty and appropri- 
ateness of which are very striking. A mirror of large dimensions, 
set in a marble architrave, is so placed as to reflect these columns 
and the central flight of the stairs, at the head of which stands 
a finely-executed statue of acelebrated member of the Company, 
William of Walworth, represented in the act of striking with his 
dagger the rebel Wat Tyler, which is commemorated by the fol- 
lowing lines placed on the pedestal -— 
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Brave Walworth Knight Lord Maior yt slew 
Rebellious Tyler in his alarmes, 

The King therefore did give in liew 
The dagger to the Cityes armes, 

In the 4th year of Richard 2nd Anno Domini 1381. 


Fishmongers’ Hall. 
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_ The upper part of the staircase is enriched with Sienna scag- 
liola columns and pilasters, and lighted by stained glass windows. 
From the centre of the spacious landing is the principal entrance 
to the Great Banquetting Hall, and at each extremity a door 
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leads to other of the principal apartments. That to the right 
opens into an ante-room with a highly-enriched domical ceiling ; 
thence the Court Dining Room is entered, which faces the river, 
and is a finely proportioned room 45 feet long, 30 feet broad, and 
20 feet high. 

The ceiling is of a bold and simple character, surrounded by a 
cove. springing from behind a range of antifixee, with which the 
cornice is surmounted. The walls are formed into panels with 
enriched mouldings ; in those over the doors basso-relievo are 
introduced. Above the chimney-piece at each end of the room 
is peees a mirror of large dimensions, reflecting almost intermi- 
nably a splendid silver chandelier which is suspended in the 
centre of the room. 

The adjoining apartment is the Court Drawing Room, which 
has a highly decorated ceiling With a Corinthian entablature sup- 
ported on each side of the fire-place by scagliola pilasters, with 
mirrors between them. The furniture of this room is of green 
damask silk and rosewood, with richly carved and gilt cornices 
to the curtains, and frames for the mirrors. We must notice the 
remarkably fine view from the windows of this room, embracing 
the river for a considerable extent, with the bridge and the dis- 
tant hills of Kent and Surrey. 

The principal apartment remains yet to be described: this is 
the Great Banquetting Hall, which occupies the centre of the 
east front of the building, and is 73 feet in length, 38 feet in 
width, and 33 feet in height. The ceiling is an elliptic cone with 
sunk peels springing from a highly-enriched entablature, sup- 
ported by Sienna scagliola pilasters of the Corinthian order 
forming compartments round the room, in the upper part of 
which are suspended the armorial bearings of the benefactors and 
past prime wardens of the Company; whilst at one end of the 
hall is introduced, in stained glass, the Royal arms, and those of 
the Company at the opposite end. The arms of the city and of 
the twelve principal companies are emblazoned on the front of 
the Music Gallery. The introduction of heraldic insignia into a 
Grecian hall is novel; but by the arrangement adopted its 
material interference with the architecture is avoided, and a 
striking effect produced, especially when lighted up by eight 
chandeliers of remarkably chaste design, so contrived that the 
introduction of the light is instantaneous. 

The Livery Drawing Room communicates with the Great Hall, 
and completes the suite of apartments devoted to festive purposes. 

In the arrangement of the domestic offices much care has been 
bestowed, and. nothing appears to be wanting which can conduce 
to the comfort of the establishment. 

The residences of the clerk and of the beadle occupy the north 
wing, and are separated from the rest of the building by a party 
wall. 

The architect of this building is Mr. Henry Roberts. 

Goldsmiths’ Hali.—This noble edifice, of which some account, 
together with the dimensions of the principal rooms, will be found 
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in our volume for 1833, is now completed, and was opened at 
the end of last summer. The state apartments and the approach 
to them are marked by an air of palatial grandeur not exceeded 
by that of any other piece of interior architecture in the metro- 

lis. The vestibule is of rather an unpretending character in 
itself, yet owing to the lower part of the staircase being shown 
through the glazed panels of the screen which separates and in- 
closes that inner space from the outer one, a very striking effect 
is produced, and the imagination more strongly impressed by 
what is thus partially disclosed, than if the view here had been 
left entirely open ; while at the same time, neither space looks so 
confined as it would have done had the separation been complete. 
The light which issues from the dome and sheds itself brilliantly 
over the flights of steps, on the large bust of the King, by 
Chantrey, placed in the niche, and on figures placed on the pe- 
destals of the balustrade, imparts no little scenic beauty to this 
back ground in the vestibule. On his advancing to the stair- 
case its full splendour bursts upon the visiter, and is found 
to surpass even what is promised by the partial view first ob- 
tained. By the comparative lowness of the vestibule the lofti- 
ness of the staircase is greatly enhanced, and the elegant dome 
which crowns its centre takes the eye by surprise; while on 
either side it glances through a double screen of Corinthian 
columns, beyond which the light is again admitted through 
compartments in the ceiling, and strikes on the further wall. 
The view from the upper landing, looking from either extremity 
across the staircase, offers a different, and certainly no less strik- 
ing, architectural perspective. The four lines of columns 
which are looked through in this direction, the variety they oc- 
casion, according as the spectator shifts his station, the play of 
warm light, and the beauty of colour and material, constitute a 
very fascinating picture. From each extremity of the east side 
of the staircase a door opens into the Banquetting Hall, of which 
it is no small praise to be able to say that it does not lose any of 
its effect by comparison with what has been previously beheld. 
It is no less elegant than sumptuous in embellishment, and spa- 
cious in extent ;—so much so, that it may be quoted asan ex- 
ample of the degree of taste its peculiar style admits. For this 
elegance it is greatly indebted to the range of scagliola Corin- 
thian columns along its sides, which are raised on pedestals, and 
insulated. The five lofty and ample arched windows are com- 
pletely filled with armorial bearings, and thus not only heighten the 
splendour of the whole, but possess the further advantage of 
excluding from sight the dismal and mean-looking houses which 
face that side of the building. One of the most striking features 
in this hall is the spacious alcove for the display of plate at the 
north end of the room; for owing to the light being admitted 
into it from above, it has a character equally novel and happy. 
We do not know whether the idea was entirely the architect's 
own, or borrowed by him from any other building, but it is cer- 
tainly one so beautiful, and of which so much may be made, that 
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it deserves to be taken as a precedent where circumstances admit 
of a similar disposition. In the centre compartment of the west 
side, or that facing the windows, hangs a whole-length portrait 
of George IV., by T. C. Thompson. 

Atlas Assurance Office, Cheapside.——Without possessing any 
great advantage of size, this edifice attracts notice no less by its 
architectural consistency, and its solidity of construction, than by 
the showiness of its design; besides which, it is more than 
usually favoured by situation, for being situated at the corner of 
King Street and Cheapside, two of its fronts are beheld in the 
same view, and the continuity of design gives it an air of greater 
importance, if not absolutely of magnitude. In fact, every part 
of it that is visible is carefully finished, for the east side towards 
the narrow street called Ironmonger Lane, forms a third front, 
of the same material as the others, and equally ornamented, al- 
though in one respect differing from them in its elevation. This 
uniform seeping Up of the design throughout, is certainly praise- 
worthy, and as far as that goes, the architect must be allowed 
to have displayed correct taste. For his making choice of the 
ItaJian style, and recurring to the almost obsolete practice of 
placing order upon order, his taste will, probably, be questioned 
by many ; yet if any order was to be introduced at all, it became, 
in a great measure, a matter of necessity to have recourse to 
super-columniation and consequently to adopt that particular 
style which seems best to admit of it; for the height of the 
building so much exceeds the width required for a single order, 
that it would have been no small difficulty to adapt one to it. 

Each of the three fronts has a rusticated granite basement, with 
arches of rather wide proportions, in which are placed arched 
windows. All the part above the basement is of stone, and con- 
sists of a Corinthian order, in pilasters, and above it one with 
Roman capitals. The front towards Cheapside, although the 
kre one, is somewhat narrower than the other two, having 
only three inter-columns in width—consequently, as many win- 
dows on each floor,—but there are, notwithstanding, six pilasters 
in each order, because there are two at each angle. The windows 
to the first order have small columns, and are surmounted by pedi- 
ments, the centre one of which is triangular, the others curved. 
The windows to the second order (with pediments like those 
below,) have neither columns nor pilasters, but their cornices 
are supported by consoles, and the parapets of these windows 
have panels instead of balusters. The summit of the building is 
crowned by a balustrade. : 

The King Street front differs from the preceding, merely in 
having four windows on a floor, and no pilasters except coupled 
ones at the angles in each order; and on this side there are two 
triangular window-pediments, between two curved ones. The 
third front, that in Ironmonger Lane, resembles the one just de- 
scribed, except that the two middle windows of the first order 
are plainer, and have low mezzanine ones immediately over 
them. There is also a side entrance here, at the north angle, 
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the principal one being in the Cheapside front ; and this latter 
consists of a square-headed door with plain Doric or Tuscan co- 
lumns, placed within the niche-hollow formed in the centre arch 
of the basement. Although we ought to confine ourselves as 
closely as possible to description, we cannot forbear remarking 
that Beet are certain inequalities of taste that produce a dis- 
agreeable effect. Of this kind is the poor and imperfect en- 
tablature given to the windows of the first order, and this defect 
is rendered the more glaring by there being columns to those 
windows; for that extra degree of ornament required rather a 
greater than a less than usual manifestation of it in the rest of 
the design for the windows. More commendable is the rather 
ingenious mode for admitting light, apparently to some entresol 
room, through the tympanum of one of the curved window-pedi- 
ments (that of the first floor at the east angle of the Cheapside 
front), which forms an aperture, filled by a single piece of plate- 
glass. This is so managed as to be hardly observable, and that 
only because the polish of the glass betrays the circumstance. 

New Custom House, Liverpool.—This very extensive and im- 

rtant pile of building, the first stone of which was laid so long 

ack as the 12th August, 1828, is now greatly advanced; and 
will, it is expected, be fully completed in somewhat less than 
two years more, It has four fronts, and the principal or north 
one, at the bottom of Pool Lane, will be 430 feet in length. 
The centre of this front will be distinguished by a spacious 
octostyle Ionic portico, the diameter of whose columns is five 
feet ; yet it may be questioned whether this feature will produce 
the effect it might have done, since the front here retires back 
from the general line, so as to occasion two projecting wings, 
placed between which the portico is likely to appear too much 
confined and squeezed up, as it neither connects itself with the 
wings so as to combine with them, nor is the space left on eaeh 
side of it (only the width of two windows) sufficient to make that 
and the intervening parts appear so many distinct compartments 
of the division between the wings. However, as we have received 
no authentic account respecting the building, nor any description 
of it whose accuracy can be safely relied upon, we do not pre- 
tend to speak positively; and, in this instance, we can judge 
only from rather doubtful information. The whole will be 
crowned by a dome in the centre of the pile, whose summit will 
be nearly 130 feet from ‘the ground, and whose tambour will be 
encircled by a peristyle of Corinthian columns; and this will, 
doubtless, form a very fine architectural object, both in a near 
and a distant view. 

Abingdon Workhouse.-—A new workhouse has been lately 
erected at Abingdon, Berks, for the Abingdon Union, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Sampson Kempthorne, 
Esq., being the first completed under the provisions of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. 

The building was commenced in the middle of March last, 
and was completed in about six months. The Board of Guardians 
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first met in the Board-room on the 17th of September, and the 
inmates began to occupy the rooms in October. _ 

All the buildings are substantial erections of brick, and the 
entire expense was about 85007. The large workshops which are 
shown on the plan, though necessary for the trade carried on in 
the town, have very materially increased the total expense. 

Workhouses of a similar arrangement, though on a less exten- 
sive scale, have just been = leted at Bradfield, near Reading, 
at Banbury, and other places, by the same architect. In many 
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other counties buildings for the same important purposes are 
completed or are now erecting. 

The figure of the plan is a hexagon, formed by the external 
walls; the three main buildings meet in the centre, forming a Y. 
In the centre building are the governor’s rooms, for the inspection 
of the whole establishment. This arrangement provides, with 
great facility, the division into six yards, for the better classifica- 
tion of the inmates. 

Front Wing.—The entrance or waiting hall commences the 
range, and is for the use of the paupers while in attendance 
upon the Board of Guardians, or when applying for relief in kind. 
The porter’s room is on the right. The kitchen, bakehouse, and 
scullery, are beyond it, on the right. On the left of the hall are 
the searching-room and porter’s bedroom. The stairs beyond the 
hall are for the men to go up to the dining-hall, and also for 
access to the board-room, &c. From the entrance-hall, the sexes 
are divided off to the parts of the house intended for them, and 
have separate passages to their respective yards and wards. The 
front range is then occupied by the laundry, wash-house, mas- 
ter's kitchen, bread-room, &c. The stairs at the end (next 
centre building) are for the women to go to the dining-hall and 
upper rooms. The centre room is a bedding-store. The store- 
room is on the might, with entrance from men’s yard. From 
hence the hot water pipes are conveyed to warm the day-rooms, 
dining-hall, and chapel, and other rooms. 

The Right and Left Wings contain receiving wards and bath- 
rooms attached, which are kept distinct from the other parts of 
the house; a diseased ward, and partially infirm ward. The 
staircase to the upper rooms divides these wards, and serves, on 
this floor, as a passage between the wards. At the extremity of 
the right wing, the foreman of the work resides, as well to direct 
the work, as to afford assistance to the governor, if necessary. 
On three sides of the hexagon are large spinning-shops and 
other work-rooms ; store-rooms, &c., are arranged round the 
yards, enclosing the whole space. 

First Floor, Front Wing.—The board-room, clerk’s office, 
strong room and relieving-officer’s room occupy the front part ; 
the dining-hall and chapel complete the wing. In the centre 
is the governor’s room of observation. 

The Right and Left Wings contain the women's two day- 
rooms, to the left; boys’ school, men’s two day-rooms, and an 
infirm ward, to the right. 

Second and Third Floors.—The girls’ school-room, and bed- 
room above, commence the front range; the governor's apart- 
- ments, the centre buildings. The remainder is occupied by the 
different wards of the several classes. 

Complete drainage has been provided for. The rain-water is 
collected and kept in large tanks for the service of the house. 
The spring water is raised by force-pumps from the wells to 
large cisterns at the top of the main building, from whence a 
supply is conveyed throughout. | ci ds 
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Markets at Newcastle,—The exceedingly spacious and noble 
markets occupying an area of more than two acres, on the site of 
the Nuns’ Fields, were opened for business on the 24th of October. 
_ The Butchers’ Market consists of four avenues, each 19 feet 4 
inches wide, 27 feet high, and 338 feet long, and containing 
forty-eight shops. These four avenues are connected by four 
arcades, whose arches are 12 feet wide; and by means of these 
arcades the Butchers’ Market and the Vegetable Market are con- 
nected together. This last-mentioned market forms a single 
hall, 318 feet in length, 57 feet in breadth, and 40 feet in height. 
The timber frame-work of the roof is exposed to view, and besides 
giving a suitable character to the interior, aids, in no small 
degree, the perspective effect. There are also two other exceed- 
ingly appropriate and useful embellishments in this market— 
namely, two fountains, likewise a clock at one end of the hall, and 
the Newcastle arms sculptured at theother. The whole building 
is inclosed by very handsome stone-fronted houses, forming four 
architectural ranges or terraces. The architect is Mr. John 
Dobson, of Newcastle, and the builder Mr. Richard Grainger. 


4, RAILWAYS. 


London and Greenwich Railway.—From the advance now 
made in this undertaking, it is confidently anticipated that the 
whole will be fully completed before the middle of next year ; two 
miles of the railroad being already laid down, and the arches for 
the third mile terminated, beyond which there remain only three 
quarters of a mile now to execute. The iron bars on which the 
carriages will run rest upon iron supports about 30 inches asun- 
der, and each of these is inserted into a large block of granite 
imbedded in the road. From the experiments that have been 
made in the line between the Grand Surrey Canal and Deptford, 
there can be no doubt of the most sanguine expectations being 
_ realised. Two engine-carriages, each drawing a train of eight 

carriages, capable of containing twenty-four passengers within- 
- side and eight without, accomplished the distance of a mile in 
three minutes and a-half; but a much greater degree of celerity 
can be attained, even when all the carriages have their full com- 
plement of passengers—certainly quite as great a one as is con- 
sistent with safety or desirable in itself. As regards security, 
every precaution has been taken; and the wheels of the carriages 
are so constructed as to render it almost impossible that an 
accident should ever occur by their slipping or being forced off 
the railroad. This road will bring Greenwich almost into imme- 
diate contact with the east end of the metropolis, rendering the 
time distance between the two no more than six or seven minutes, 
or taking the most moderate calculation, will so far “annihilate 
both time and space,” as to make them only ten minutes’ distance 
apart from each other. 
~ London and Birmingham Railway. Though this great under 
taking has been commenced at several spots, it is not sufficient] 
advanced to give any detail that would be satisfactory. | 
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XX.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


July 16. Lord Napier, who had been appointed by the British Govern- 
ment Chief Superintendent of the British merchants at Canton, a post 
created on the opening of the trade with China, arrived at Macao, and 
proceeded, without waiting for the formal permission of the Chinese 
viceroy, up to the factory at Canton. This breach of Chinese etiquette 
led to remonstrances and edicts, and ultimately to a temporary stoppage 
of the trade. Lord Napier at last brought up two ships of war to overawe 
the arrogant but timid Chinese—they were fired upon by the forts, and 
the fire being returned by the ships, a number of lives were lost. The 
interdict on the tea trade was taken off a few days afterwards—but Lord 
Napier, being seized with a dangerous disease, returned to Macao, where he 
died on the 11th of October, ir. J. F. Davia, formerly of the East India 
Company’s factory at Canton, was named by the Chamber of Commerce 
his successor. No interruption to the intercourse has since taken place, 
Dr. Morrison, the well-known Chinese linguist and missionary, who had 
been appointed interpreter to the Board of Superintendents, died on the 
Ist of August. 

November 2. The celebrated Archibald Hamilton Rowan, so well 
known for his connexion with the Irish rebellion, trial, escape, &c., died 
in Dublin, aged 84. 

10. Earl Spencer died at Althorpe, in Northamptonshire, He had 
entered his seventy-seventh year. He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
during the period in which the battles of Camperdown, Cape St. Vincent, 
and the Nile were fought. 

16. Lord Melbourne went to Brighton to receive the King’s commands 
as to the appointment of a new Chancellor of the Exchequer in the room 
of Lord Althorpe, removed, by the death of his father, Earl Spencer, to 
the House of Peers. His Majesty informed the Premier that, under the 
circumstances, he considered the administration dissolved. The announce- 
ment ofthis created great surprise and excitement in the nation. The 
Duke of Wellington was sent for to advise tNe king as to the formation of 
a new Ministry. 

—About nearly the same period of time in which the English mini 
was dissolved, an administration in France, which had lasted for three 
days, was dissolved by the resignation of its various members. The Pa- 
risians nick-named it “ The Three Days’ Ministry.” The two govern- 
ments of France and England were for some time together without any 
formal administration. . 

November 30. His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester died at his 
feaenee at Bagshot Park. The funeral took place on the night of 

11th, 

December 5. The amiable Thomas Pringle, who was editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine during the first six months of its existence, and for many 
years Secretary to the London Anti-Slavery Society, died in London, 
aged 46. On the 6th, the celebrated Rev. Edward Irving died at Glas- 
gow, in his 43rd year. 

December 8. The Duke of Wellington having advised the king to _ 
make Sir Robert Peel the head of the administration about to be formed, 
a special messenger was sent in pursuit of the Right Honourable Baronet, 
who was then somewhere upon the continent. After a period of consi- 
derable anxiety and suspense, the messenger arrived in Britain with the 
news that he had found Sir Robert Peel at Rome, who was then has- 
tening home. He arrived this day, and accepted the post of Premier. 
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During the interval between the dissolution of the former administra- 
tion and the arrival of Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington carried 
on, provisionally, the affairs of government. 

December 8. The list of the new administration exhibited the names of 
Sir Robert Peel as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Duke of Wellington as Foreign Secretary, the Earl of 
Aberdeen as Colonial Secretary, Lord Lyndhurst as Lord Chancellor ; and 
all the other appointments were given to individuals who, on principle and 
by profession, were understood to be opposed to the granting of extensive 
reforms in the constitution and government of the country. An address 
was published by Sir Robert Peel, in which, while he stated that he had 
not accepted office to become an apostate to his former professions, he 
would, notwithstanding, endeavour to satisfy the country by yielding what, 
on mature consideration, would appear to be really required by existing 
circumstances. It was understood that office had been offered to Lord 
Stanley, and one or two other individuals professing liberal views, but 
that the offers were refused. 

25. Intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope of various dates, from 
25th December, communicated a series of diastrous events that befel the 
thriving little colony occupying the country in the vicinity of Graham’s 
Town, South Africa, caused by an invasion of the Caffres, who, in large 
bodies, fell upon the scattered settlers, murdering them, burning their 
houses, destroying their crops, and carrying away their cattle. . It was 
feared, at one time, that Graham’s Town would be destroyed, the number 
of the Caffres being far superior to the numbers the settlers could muster. 
The activity of the colonial authorities ultimately suppressed this un- 
looked-fur invasion; but the latest accounts do not give assurance of 
permanent peace, the Caffres again becoming troublesome. 

30. A royal proclamation appeared, dissolving Parliament, the writs 
for the new Parliament being made returnable on the 19th of February, 
1835, During this month (December), a great many public meetings 
were held throughout the country, with reference to the change in the 
government of the country. 

31. A very animated debate occurred in the Chamber of Deputies at 
Paris, respecting the grant of an amnesty to the prisoners confined in the 
French prisons charged with participation in the riots of the previous 
month of April which had occurred at Lyons and Paris. (See last year’s 
Chronicle”) The debate was characterised by much personality. The 
grant of an amnesty was refused by 209 to 181. 

Jan. 7, 1835. Considerable excitement was produced in France by the 
arrival of the message or address of the President of the United States to 
the Congress, in which the possibility of war with France was intimated, 
or rather its consideration pressed on the American legislature. The 
cause of dispute was originated by the circumstance of certain claims of 
America upon France for indemnification of property destroyed during the 
reign of Buonaparte, and which had been repeatedly acknowledged by 
successive French governments, and promised to be liquidated, not having 
been paid. After some negotiation, during which the United States 
minister at Paris was about to receive his passports, and the French 
minister at Washington was to be recalled, the French government 
agreed that the money should be paid. 

10. The editor of the “ Tribune” newspaper at Paris was condemned by 
the Cour d’Assises to six months’ imprisonment, and a fine of two thou- 
sand francs, for publishing an article translated from a London evening 
paper, reflecting severely on Louis Phillipe. ; 

" =< The Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of Eugene Beauharnois, husband of 
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Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, on his way to Lisbon, landed at Graves- 
end. The Duke, who assumed the title of Prince Augustus of Portugal, 
proceeded to London with his suite. 

January 11. Sir William Taunton, one of the justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and Recorder of Oxford, died in his sixty-fourth year. The 
vacancy on the bench thus occasioned was filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. Sergeant Coleridge. 

12. This being the first day of term, the judges and dignitaries of the 
law breakfasted with the Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) at Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, and afterwards accompanied him in procession to Westminster. 
When the judges had taken their seats in the different courts, fourteen 
agg were called within the bar, having received the rank of King’s 

unse 

17. A regiment of infantry mutined at Madrid, and in the disturbance 
one of the Queen’s captain generals, and a number of men were killed. 
Tranquillity was restored next day, and the troublesome regiment was 
marched off to the seat of civil war in the north of Spain. 

26. At the sitting of the Tribunal de Premier Instance, at Paris, a pro- 
' cess was instituted by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 

against Charles, ex-Duke of Brunswick, fur the purpose of having all the 
property of the latter placed in his hands, according to arrangements to 
that effect, which were represented to have been made between his Ma- 
jesty William IV., the reigning Duke of Brunswick, the Duke of Cam- 

ridge, and other members of the family ; and by which the Duke of 
Brunswick was plated under the tutelage of the Duke of Cambridge, who 
now sought, through the medium of the French courts of Jaw, to obtain 
possession of the Duke’s property in France. Duke Charles appeared in 
person, to plead his cause. The tribunal decided that it had no power to 
interfere, and condemned the plaintiff to pay the costs of the suit. Another 
proceeding subsequently took place in the same court for the purpose of 
excluding Duke Charles from the French territory, but the court, as in the 
former case, decided that it could not interfere. | 

— The month of January in Britain was a period of great excitement 
and activity, in consequence of the elections of members for the new par- 
liament being carried on. Although party spirit ran high, and many of 
the elections were resolved by very narrow majorities, no serious breaches 
a «et peace occurred, except at Stockport, and at one or two places in 

and, 

Intelligence arrived during the month in England of the death of 
Futteh Ali Shah, King of Persia. After a contest amongst his sons 
respecting the succession, Mohammed Mirza, who had been nominated by 
the late deceased king as his successor, was maintained in the throne. 

Feb. 8. M. Dupuytren, the eminent surgical operator, died at Paris. 
He left a large fortune, accumulated during his professional career. 

9. Mr. O'Gorman Mahon, late M.P. for Clare, indicted a Mr. Wigley, 
an attorney, for perjury, in the Court of King’s Bench. Mr. Wigley was 
acquitted ; and on the parties leaving the court, a quarrel ensued, when 
Mr. Mahon struck Wigley a blow on the face. He was brought back 
in custody, and was committed for three days for contempt of court. On 
giving bail to meet the charge of assault, he was released. 

10. The election of Scottish Peers took place in the Portrait Gallery, 
Holyrood House, Edinburgh. The peers who had formerly served as the 
representatives of the Scottish nobility in the House of Lords were all re- 
seniens wah the exception of Lord Elphinstone, for whom Lord Reay was 
substituted. 


11, The Earl of Darnley died, at his seat, Cobham Hall, from the 
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effects of an accident. He had been giving directions to some workmen, 
and took up a woodman’s hooked bill to lop off a branch, but unfortunately 
separated two of his toes. His lordship was in his 40th year. 

Feb. 13. Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq., the sheriff of Chester, was tried 
at the bar, in the Court of King’s Bench, for the purpose of ascertaining 
his liability to the duty of executing criminals within his jurisdiction. The 
question arose out of the singular case mentioned in last year’s “ Chro- 
nicle” under Nov. 6. After a lengthened legal argument, the judges 
concurred in opinion that the defendant must be acquitted on the in- 
dictment. An Act of Parliament (see p. 109) has been passed defining 
the sheriff’s duties. 

— Henry Hunt, the ex-Member for Preston, died of an attack of 
paralysis at Alresford, Hants. 

19. A keen controversy was maintained in the newspapers prior to this 
date respecting the election and qualifications of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Abercromby was elected to that office this day. (See 
“Chronicle of the Session.”) The result of the election was anxiously 
looked for in the country at large. 

24. The King opened the Session of Parliament in person. The debate 
on the address in the House of Commons, in reply to the speech from the 
throne, occupied three nights. (See “Chronicle of the Session.”) 

28. Earl Nelson, Duke of Bronti, brother of the celebrated naval hero, 
died this day. His lordship was in his 78th year. The heir to the title, 
a nephew of the naval hero, after enjoying the honour for a few months, 
= on the 3lst Oct. He is succeeded by his son, a boy of ten years 
of age. 

arch 2, The Emperor of Austria, Francis I., died this day at one 
o’clock in the morning, in his 67th year. 

— A very destructive fire occurred at the west end of the metropolis, 
which, before it was got under, destroyed a number of houses and much 
property in Marshall Street, Silver Street, and Broad Street, Golden 
Square. No lives were lost. . 

3. The Gazette of this day announced the elevation of Sir Charles 

Manners Sutton, the late Speaker of the House of Commons, to the peer- 
age, by the titles of Viscount Canterbury and Baron Botesford. 
. — At a meeting of the shareholders of the Thames Tunnel, held at 
the City of London Tavern, it was announced that government had placed 
in the hands of the Directors a sum which the engineer thought would be 
sufficient to complete the work. This sum was 247,000/. in Exchequer 
bills, advanced on the security of the property. 

4, The fifty-second anniversary of the Benevolent Society of St. Patrick 
was celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street; Lord 
Stanley in the chair. There were about 300 noblemen and gentlemen 
assembled. The total amount of the subscriptions during the evening was 
announced to be 1185/. 3s. 

14, The “ Moniteur” of Paris announced the completion of a New 
French ministry, after a tedious delay. The Duke de Broglie was placed 
at its head. 

19, 20. Two different cases of bribery, arising out of the last contested 
election for Cambridge, were tried before Lord Abinger. It being neces- 
sary that some private individual should appear as prosecutor, Professor 
Hensiow consented to do so. The defendants in each case were interested 
for Mr. Knight, the Chancery barrister, the unsuccessful candidate. The 
juries returned verdicts for the full amount of the penalty under the 
2nd Geo. IT., c. 24, viz., 500/., in each instance. 
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being for little more than one month the husband of the young Queen 
Donna Maria da Gloria, died after an illness, which only lasted five days, 
of a sore throat, ending in a mortal inflammation of the trachea. 

March 28. A dinner was given to Lord John Russell, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London. Nearly 330 Members of Parliament were present. The 
speakers were, Lord Morpeth, (the chairman), Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Denison, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Fox Maule, Lord Ebring- 
ton, Mr. Grote, Lord Dalmeny, the Earl of Kerry, Lord Milton, and 
Lord Dudley Stuart. 

— The Court of Common Council of London passed a resolution de- 
claring that aldermen ought to be elected for seven years only, instead of 
for life, as at present. 

April 2. A case wastried at Kingston (on the Home Circuit), before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, at the instance of the Rev. 
Cornelius Griffin, against the Bishop of Winchester, and several magis- 
trates and clergymen. It appeared that the prosecutor had interrupted 
the business of a meeting held at the Spread Eagle Inn, Epsom, for the 
promotion of the objects of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and had been forcibly ejected. The jury acquitted all 
the defendants. 

— On the same day, at Monmouth (on the Oxford Circuit), an inn- 
keeper was indicttd for refusing a traveller admittance, at night, into his 
house. The jury found the prisoner guilty, and he was sentenced to pay 
a fine of One Pound tothe King. From this it appears that innkeepers 
who exercise their own caprice, without sufficient reason, as to the recep- 
tion of guests, are indictable at common law. 

6. American Commodore Elliot, in the “ Constitution” fri- 
gate, arrived at Havre, whence he proceeded by land to Paris, his in- 
structions being to wait the decision of the French Chambers, and to 
convey Mr. Livingstone, the ambassador, back to America, in case the 
American claims should be rejected. The discussion closed on the 18th, 
when the payment of the whole of the United States’ indemnity was 
carried by a majority of 289 against 137. An amendment, however, 
proposed by General Valazé,—that no instalment should be paid to the 
Americans until their President gave satisfactory explanations to the 
French government as to the proud and warlike tone of his message, was 
also carried, and made a part of the bill. But at present (Nov. 1835) 
the business is far from being settled. 


9. An heir to the throne of Belgium was born on the evening of this 
day. 

. : A numerous and crowded meeting of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
called by requisition, was held at the Waterloo Rooms in that city, when 
an address was voted to his Majesty, expressive of approbation of the 
resolution of the House of Commons relative to the appropriation of the 
surplus revenue of the Irish Church. 


10. The Gazette of this day announced the elevation of Alexander 


Baring, Esq. M.P., to the peerage, by the title of Baron Ashburton, of 
Ashburton, in the county of Devon. 


— A woman of the name of Mary Ann Burdock was tried at Bristol 
for poisoning an old lady who lived with her. The trial lasted two days, 
and excited more than ordinary interest. It appeared that the lady who 
was poisoned was possessed of a considerable sum of money, which ex- 
cited the cupidity of the prisoner, who destroyed her by mixing arsenic in 
some milk or gruel, This was on the 23rd of October 1833. Circum- 
stances having subsequently excited suspicion, the body was, fourteen- 
months afterwards, taken out of the grave and examined, when the ap- 
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pearances presented led to the apprehension of the prisoner. She was 
executed on the 15th, and it is stated that the crowd assembled on the. 
occasion was calculated to amount to upwards of 50,000 persons, 

April 18, The list of the new ministry formed on the resignation of Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues, (See “‘ Chronicle of the Session.”) com- 
prised the names of Lord Melbourne as premier, with the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Lord John Russell, Mr. Charles Grant created Lord Glenelg, . 
Lord Howick, Lord Palmerston, Sir John Hobhouse, &c., nearly all the 
individuals forming the administration which had been dismissed in the 
month of November returning to office. The great seal was put in com- 
mission, 

The majority of the members of the new administration whose seats, 
in the House of Commons were vacated by their acceptance of office, 
were returned without opposition; the rest were returned in contested 
elections, except Lord John Russell, who was defeated for South Devon- 
shire. He was afterwards elected without opposition for Stroud, 

At the end of April the Chamber of Deputies came to a division on the 
rn aed question, when emancipation was refused by a majority of 

40 to 51. 

May 4. A duel took place between Lord Alvanley and Morgan O’Con- 
nell, Esq., M.P., one of the sons of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, in which several 
shots were fired without injury to either party. The duel arose out of the 
following circumstances:—Lord Alvanley having, in his place in the 
House of Lords, put certain questions to Lord Melbourne Teperting the 
supposed adherence of Mr. O’Connell, and those who usually act with 


him, to the new ministry, and the terms on which it had been obtained, 


Mr. O’Connell took an opportunity of retorting in the House of Commons 
in language which gave rise to a demand for satisfaction on the part of 
Lord Alvanley. [See ‘‘ Chronicle of the Session.”] At the same time, a 
requisition was presented by Lord Alvanley and other members to the mana- 
gers of Brookes’s Club, that they should call a general meeting of the 
club to consider the conduct of Mr. O'Connell; but this the managers 
_ declined todo. Mr. Morgan O’Connell then took up the quarrel on be- 
half of his father, which led to the hostile meeting. 

5. The trial of the French prisoners accused of participation in the 
insurrection and riots at Lyons and Paris commenced before the 
Chamber of Peers. A new hall of wood had been erected expressly for 
the trial, the Peers’ Chamber being too small for the purpose, The pro- 
ceedings of this state prosecution extended over a long period of time, 
and were distinguished by many singular scenes. It was nicknamed by 
the Parisians Le Procés Monstre. 

— The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was held in Exeter Hall, Lord Bexley in the chair. It appeared from 
the report that the receipts of this society for the past year exceeded those 
of any preceding year, the total amount collected being 107,926/, and 
that, after paying all expenses, and increasing the number of their estab- 
lishments, the Society had a balance of 23,6767. The number of in- 
dividuals who attended to hearthe proceedings was so great, that upwards 
of six hundred were acéommodated in another room, to whom a report of 
what was passing was conveyed. 

8. A deputation, headed by Dr. Birkbeck, waited upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Downing Street, in order to lay before him 
statements relative to the repeal of the-stamp-duty on newspapers. A 
long conversation ensued, chiefly upon the financial difficulties connected 
with the removal of the stamp-duty. The conference lasted two hours. 

11. Lord Mulgrave, as the new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, landed — 
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at Kingston, and was escorted into Dublin by a vast assemblage of the 
people, who went out to meet him in procession, with banners, &c. 

May 11. A dinner was given to Sir Robert Peel at the Merchant Tailors’ 
Hall, at which the Duke of Wellington and other distinguished individuals 
were present. Sir Robert Peel spoke at considerable length, and urged upon 
those around him the necessity of exertion and activity, in order to obtain 
a real and effective influence in the House of Commons, as the only check 
to those evils which he apprehended from the present state of things. 

— A dinner took place on Monday at the ‘Thatched House Tavern, to 
commemorate the opening of the North London Hospital, in connexion 
with the London University. Lord Brougham presided, supported by the 
Duke of Somerset, the Bishop of Chichester, &c. A collection was made, 
which amounted to 12502. 

— The anniversary meeting of the British and Foreign School 
- Society was held at Exeter Hall. The chair was to have been taken by 

Lord John Russell, but in his unavoidable absence it was filled by Lord 
Brougham. The meeting was attended by Messrs. Ainsworth, Pease, 
Lushington, Hume, and other members of parliament, and various gentle- 
men and clergymen, and resolutions were passed connected with the sub- 
ject which had brought them together. 

14, The annual meeting of the London Missionary Society was held “at 
Exeter Hall. Onthis occasion a daring and dexterous theft was com- 
mitted. Amongst the sums collected, were a quantity of bank-notes, and 
slips of paper, technically termed I.0.U.’s, amounting to nearly 600/., 
which were put apart in a bag, and placed on a table behind the chair- 
man. While the assembly were singing a doxology, the bag was stolen. 

15. A meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society was held, at which Lord 
Brougham presided, and which was attended, amongst others, by Mr. 
O’Connell, who addressed the meeting. The object of the meeting was to 
pass resolutions in favour of the working of the emancipation act, and 
declaratory of abhorrence of slavery in whatever country it still prevailed. 
oot The accomplished and amiable poetess Mrs. Hemans died at 

lin. 

20. At a convocation held at Oxford, it was proposed to substitute 
at matriculation a subscription to the following declaration, instead of the 
usual subscription to the thirty-ninve articles:—I, A. B., declare that I do, 
so far as my knowledge extends, assent to the doctrines of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, as set forth in her thirty-nine articles ; 
that I will conform to her liturgy and discipline ; and that I am ready and 
willing to be instructed in her articles of religion, as required by the 
statutes of this University.” On a division, the numbers in favour of the 
alteration were 57, and against it 459. 

— A meeting was held at the British Coffee House, Cockspur-street, 
Westminster, T. W. Coke, Esq. in the chair, at which it was resolved 
to establish a Reform Association, to ensure the registration of the electors 
of Great Britain, and to protect them in the independent exercise of 
the elective franchise. A large number of names of noblemen and gentle- 
men appeared in the published list of the committee. 

27. At the close of the election for South Staffordshire, arising out 
of the elevation of Mr. Littleton to the peerage, (which the newspapers 
state to be the only contested election which has occurred there for the 
last eighty-five years,) a disturbance took place at Wolverhampton, which 
led to the reading of the Riot Act and the intervention of the military. 
Several individuals received gun-shot wounds in the affray, and others 
were injured in the crowd and confusion of the riot. Sir Frederick Roe 
was soon after sent down by Government to investigate the matter. At 
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first the inquiry was made private, and strangers and reporters were 
excluded, but on the representation of various parties who took a deep in- 
terest in the matter, an order was sent from the Home Office that the ex- 
aminations should be conducted in public. The inquiry terminated in a 
justification of the authorities, whose conduct had been implicated. 

May 30. Lord Palmerston was elected for Tiverton without opposition, the 
representation of the borough having become vacant by the retirement of 
J. Kennedy, Esq. His Lordship had been defeated for Hampshire at the 
general election in the month of January. 

June 4, The anniversary of the charitable schools of the metropolis was 
held, as usual, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The sermon was preached by 
the Bishop of Worcester. Amongst the audience was Prince Jameh- 
ood-deen, a son of the celebrated Tippoo Saib, and one of the hostages 
given to Lord Cornwallis in 1792, who is at present on a visit to this 
country, 

9. An order in council of this date appeared in the Gazette, sus- 
pending the Foreign Enlistment Bill in favour of the Queen of Spain, and 
permitting recruits and supplies to be raised in this country for her service. 
Colonel De Lacy Evans, one of the members for Westminster, was ap- 
pointed to the command of a British auxiliary legion, to be raised for that 
purpose. A battalion of these troops, in the Royal Tar steamer, which 
left the Thames on the 2nd of July, disembarked at St. Sebastian. Don 
Carlos published a proclamation, in which he intimated his intention 
of causing all “strangers” taken prisoners to be shot. The atrocities 
Liver by the Spaniards towards each other in this war have been 
shocking. 

16. Zumalacarreguy, the Commander-in-Chief of Don Carlos’s troops 
in the civil war raging in Spain, and whose activity and bravery principally 
sustained the Carlist cause, was wounded in the thigh, near Bilboa, and 
died in a few days afterwards. 

27. Mr. Charles Mathews, so justly celebrated in the theatrical world 
for the exquisite life and humour of his delineations of character and 
manners, died at Devonport, after a lingering illness. He was nearly 60 
years of age, of which upwards of 40 had been spent in his profession. 

— William Cobbett, who died on the 18th, after a short illness, was 
buried this day in the churchyard of Farnham, in Surrey, his native town. 
The funeral was attended by Messrs. Q’Connell, Wakley, Fielden, and a 
number of other gentlemen. The mortal remains of this remarkable man, 
after his long and busy life, rest with those of his humble ancestors. 
Many thousand persons witnessed the ceremony. 

29. Serious disturbances occurred at Great Bircham, in Norfolk, owing 
to the execution of that part of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, which 
enacts that relief shall be given in kind instead of in money. The pea- 
santry rose in a body against the parish officers, refused to work for the 
farmers, and assaulted two men who were willing to work. The house of 
the principal farmer of the parish was attacked and set on fire; but on the 
military being called out the riot was suppressed without bloodshed. 

— Inthe Court of King’s Bench, Sir John De Beauvoir (who, after 


being returned to Parliament for the borough of Windsor, was unseated - 


by the decision of a Select Committee of the House of Commons) was 
tried for perjury, on the allegation of having sworn to an insufficient 
qualification. The jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict of not 
guilty. 

- July 1. At a levee, held at St. James’s, the Earl of Durham had 


an audience of the King, on taking leave, as Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burgh. 
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July 1. The sale of a large portion of ecclesiastical property, ordered to 
be sold by the Portuguese government, began this day. An apprehension 
was entertained that there might be a difficulty in finding purchasers, but 
the property sold readily enough. 

— 1. The eighth annual meeting of the Royal National Institution 
for the preservation of life from shipwreck, was held at its rooms in 
Austin-friars, Thomas Wilson, Esq., in the chair. 

4. This day the usual ceremonies and entertainments commenced at 
Cambridge on the installation of the Marquis Camden as Chancellor of 
the University. A great many distinguished individulals were present ; 
among others, Prince Pozzo di Borgo, the Dukes of Cumberland, Welling- 
ton, and Grafton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords Lyndhurst, 
Abinger, &e. &c. 

— About 120 gentlemen dined together at Blackwall to celebrate the 
triumph of Messrs. Morrison and Wason in their late election for Ipswich, 

' after having succeeded in unseating the former members, and exposi 
the bribery which had been practised. [See “Chronicle of the Session.” 
Mr. O’Connell was in the chair. 

12. Dr. Elrington, Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, died at Liverpool, 
having landed there on his way to London, in order to be present at 
an intended conference of Irish bishops, about to be held in the British 
metropolis. He Was upwards of seventy years of age, and had the cha- 
racter of being a learned and able man. The bishopric of Ferns, in virtue 
of the Irish Church Temporalities Act, is united to that of Ossory. 

14. Lord William Bentinck arrived, with Lady Bentinck, at Ports- 
mouth from the East Indies, where he had been Governor-general. : 

16. A frightful accident occurred at Watford, on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, by the falling in of a portion of a tunnel in progress 
of formation, by which many of the workmen lost their lives. On the 
same morning, and on the same railroad, another accident occurred on a 
part of the works on the north side of Primrose Hill, near London. . 

18. A public meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, Strand, for 
the purpose of adopting petitions to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
for a total repeal of the stamp-duties on newspapers. The meeting was 
attended by upwards of 2000 individuals. Lord Brougham presided ; 
and the resolutions were proposed by Dr. Birkbeck, Messrs. Hume, Grote, 
O’Connell, Dr. Bowring, Rev. W. J. Fox, &c. 

24. The ‘ Earl Grey’ steam-packet from Rothesay and other places to 
Glasgow, having stopped for a a sr time at Greenock to disembark pas- 
sengers and receive others, just as she was about to depart the boiler sud- 
denly exploded. Many persons were killed and injured. 

28. During the festivities of the annual commemoration of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 at Paris, an assassin, of the name of Fieschi, fired an instrue 
ment, called “ an infernal machine,” at Louis Philippe, the French king, 
as he was riding along the lines of the National Guard, on the Boulevard 
du Temple, accompanied by his three sons and suite. The machine con- 
sisted of twenty-five barrels, charged with various species of missiles, and 
lighted simultaneously by means of a train of gunpowder. It was fitted 
in the window of a house on the Boulevard. The king and his sons 
escaped ; but Marshal Mortier (Duke of Treviso) was shot dead, many 
officers were dangerously wounded; and an indiscriminate slaughter was 
made among the spectators, there being upwards of forty, men, women, 
and children killed and wounded. The assassin, though severely wounded 
by the bursting of some of the overcharged barrels of the machine, 
was caught in an attempt to escape. He has been in prison ever since, 
and though several persons have been apprehended, nothing has yet 
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transpired respecting the origin of the massacre, or who prompted the 
murderer. 

July 28. Severe laws against the French press, and against every species 
of attempt, by print, paragraph, or engraving, directly or aaah 6 to ridi- 
cule the French king or government, and new regulations for licensing 
theatres, regulating dramatic productions, &c., were proposed to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and clemataly passed. Several journalists have already 
felt the effects of these laws. 

29. Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., formerly M.P. for Newark, and after- 
wards for Aldborough, in Yorkshire, and so well known for his exertions 
in connexion with the factory question, and for his works on population 
and on Jreland, died at Belfast of disease of the heart, aged 55. 

August 1, Their Majesties, accompanied by a large party, and attended 
by the civic authorities of the City of London, in their barges, &c., went 
by water from Whitehall Stairs to Greenwich. 

6. The fifth annual meeting of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science commenced at Dublin. On the 15th the Provost of 
Trinity College gave an entertainment to about 300 members, including 
all the foreigners then in the city. Before dinner the company assembled 
in the library of the University, when the Lord-Lieutenant, who was one 
of the guests, conferred the honour of knighthood upon Professor, now 
Sir William Hamilton (the Professor of Astronomy in the University). 
Mr. Thomas Moore, who had been admitted a member of the association 
by acclamation, and without payment of the usual fees, was also among 
the guests, and an entire absence of party feeling and political allusion 
distinguished the entertainment. 

10. The Governor of Jamaica (Marquis of Sligo), suddenly dis- 
solved the Assembly under somewhat singular circumstances. The 
address of the Assembly, in answer to the Governor’s address on the 
opening of the Session, being in a tone and spirit which the Governor did 
not approve, he came to the resolution of immediately dissolving the 
Assembly before it could proceed to any business, which he did ina 
— pointing out the improprieties of the answer to his address, and 
throwing the blame of any ultimate proceedings on the conduct which 
had been pursued by the Assembly. 

‘12 and 13. 'The Islands of Antigua and St. Kitts were visited by a 
violent hurricane, causing the loss of many lives, and an extensive destruc- 
tion of property. The Governor of Antigua permitted the importation, 
duty free, for six months into that island, of provisions and building mate- 
rials, as some alleviation of the calamity. 

13. At a meeting of the Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, it was moved by Dr. P. Macfarlane, 
that the Commission lately appointed by the Crown [see “ Chronicle of 
the Session ’’] for inquiring into the opportunities of religious worship and 
means of pastoral superintendence afforded to the people of Scotland, was 


composed of men whose principles did not entitle them to the confidence | 


of the friends of the Church. After some discussion, the motion was 
carried by a majority of 90 to 3. 

— A Chapter of the Order of the Garter was held by his Ma- 
jesty at Windsor Castle, when Prince George of Cumberland and Prince 
George of Cambridge were elected knights, with the usual ceremonies. 

Meetings were held during the month in many of the large towns and 
cities of England, for the purpose of petitioning both Houses of Parlia- 
ment jn favour of the Municipal Reform Bill. 


‘6th of September. 


30. Lord Suffield met with an accident, which caused his death on the — 
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Sept. 1, A meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge was held at the re- 
sidence of Lord Kenyon, which was called in consequence of recent par- 
liamentary investigations. The Duke of Cumberland, as Grand Master 
was in the chair.—[ See“ Chronicle of the Session.” ] 

3. A public dinner was given to Sir Robert Peel, by about 200 gentle- 
men of the town and neighbourhood of Tamworth, 

5. A dinner was given to Lord Auckland at the Albion Tavern, Alders- 
gate Street, by the Directors of the Kast India Company, previously to 
his Lordship setting out for India as Governor-General. 

8. A musical festival commenced this day at York, which was con- 
tinued for several successive days. The oratorios were given in York 
Minster. Among the most distinguished of the visiters to York on this 
Occasion were the Duchess of Kent, Princess Victoria, Duke and Duchess 
of oo Earls Cawdor, Fitzwilliam, Lords Milton, Morpeth, 
&e. &e, 

— Captain Back and his companions arrived at Liverpool in the 
packet ship North America, from their perilous Arctic Land expedition. 
The gallant officer and his companions have visited the Great Fish River, 
and examined its course to the Polar Seas. 

10. A dinner was given to Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., at the Albion 
Tavern, Aldersgate Street, as governor of the newly-founded colony 
of South Australia, The Duke of Wellington had been asked to attend 
and preside, but he sent an apology, expressing his good wishes for the 
success of the speculation—and Colonel Torrens took the Chair. In the 
course of the chairman’s address he informed the company that the 
quantity of land which the South Australian Act requires to be sold pre-: 
vious to the commencement of the colony had been disposed of. 

- 14, Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, died in Dublin. Previous to his 
promotion to the bishopric of Cloyne, Dr. Brinkley held the astronomical 
chair in Trinity College, Dublin. Cloyne is one of the sees abolished by 
the Irish Church Temporalities Act. 

24. The Right Hon. John Pitt, Earl of Chatham, the son of the first 
and the brother of the second William Pitt, died in his 80th year. The 


_ title is now extinct. 


29. An extraordinary meeting of the Commission of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland was held, to consider the course which 
should be adopted with respect to the commission for inquiring into the 
state of the Church. Drs. Cook and Chalmers made long and warm 
speeches on the subject, but ultimately it was agreed that every en- 
couragement should be given to the inquiry. 

— The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria went to Ramsgate, 
to receive the King and Queen of Belgium, who arrived in the course 
of the day, and remained a few days in England. 

— The election of Lord Mayor for the City of London took place at 

uildhall, The alderman in rotation, W. T. Copeland, Esq., M.P. was 
osen. 

Oct. 1. The new sheriffs, John Lainson and David Salomons, Esqrs., 
were in the usual manner inducted into office. Considerable interest was 
attached to the event, from the circumstance of Mr. Salomons being of 
the Jewish persuasion. In the evening, a dinner, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided, was given, to celebrate the inauguration. A letter from 
the Duke of Sussex expressed regret at the state of his health not per- 
mitting him to be present at a meeting which celebrated another triumph 
of liberal principles. Mr. Salomons has been since chosen Alderman for 
the ward of Aldgate, in the room of Alderman Thorpe deceased. There 
were other two candidates, and the election was severely contested. But 
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the Court of Aldermen having declared the election 40 be void, on account 
of Mr. Salomons not accepting the usual declaration, a new election took 
place, when Mr. Humphreys, M.P., the only candidate who presented him- 
self, was elected. Mr. Salomons protested against the proceeding, and 
intends to bring the case before the Judges. 

Oct. 4. This day happening to fall on a Sunday, was pretty generally cele- 
brated over the country in the different churches and chapels, as a cen- 
tenary of the Reformation, the printing of the first English Bible (that 
of Bishop Coverdale) having, as appears from the Colophon, been 
finished on the 4th of October, 1535. 

7. A fire broke out at the Milbank Penitentiary, near Vauxhall-bridge, 
which at one time assumed a very alarming appearance. No accident 
occurred, nor did any of the prisoners effect their escape. 

11. Their Majesties, attended by a party, visited Greenwich, being the 
anniversary of the battle of Camperdown. A monument by Chantrey, 
erected under the orders of the King to the memory of Sir R. C. Keats, 
formerly governor of Greenwich Hospital, was exposed to public view for 
the first time. 

13. The Pique frigate, having on board Lord and Lady Aylmer, return- 
ing from Canada, arrived at Portsmouth from Quebec, after a stormy 
passage. She struck on the coast of Labrador, in the straits of Belisle, 
but with great exertion was got off. The injuries which she received ren- 
dered the passage across the Atlantic a perilous adventure, and on her 
arrival in the Channel it was with great difficulty that she was brought 
into port. Her captain, the Hon. Henry Rous, brother to the Earl of 
Stradbroke, and the sailing master, were tried by a court-martial for 
having run the vessel upon Point Forteau, but were fully acquitted from 
all blame, the evidence adduced tending to show that they had acted 
with skill, coolness, and intrepidity. 

19, The Queen, on a short tour through the country, arrived at Oxford, 
accompanied by Prince George of Cambridge and the Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar. Her Majesty visited the University, where the Duke of Wel- 
lington, as Chancellor, read an address of congratulation, to which a 
suitable reply was given. 

Mr. O’Connell having been invited during this month to public dinners 
in several places, made a tour through England and Scotland. Public din- 
ners were given to him in Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; 
and in addition to the speeches delivered upon these occasions, he ad- 
dressed large congregations of individuals who assembled to receive him 
on his entries into the different towns, 

Oct. 21. The first stone of the City of London School (on the site of 
Honey-lane Market, Cheapside) was laid by Lord Brougham, in the pre- 

sence of the Committee appointed by the Common Council to superintend 
the institution, and the officers of the Corporation, <A very large assem- 
blage was present; and in the evening the event was celebrated by a 
dinner at the City of London Tavern. 

27. Earl Gosford, appointed Governor-in-Chief of Canada, and head of 
the Commission sent out by the British Government to investigate, and 
endeavour to redress, the grievances complained of by the Canadians, 
opened the Parliament of Lower Canada by a speech addressed to the two 
Houses, in which he assured the Members of his anxiety and determi- 
nation to effect, if possible, a satisfactory termination of their differences. 

— The Emperor of Russia, Nicholas, having visited Warsaw, was 
waited upon, among others, by the municipal body of that city, who in- 
tended to congratulate him in a complimentary address. The reading of 
the address was stopped by the Emperor, who, in a,severe speech, accused 
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the municipal body of ingratitude, hypocrisy, &c. &c., and threatened, on 
the slightest symptoms of any insurrectionary movement, or effort for 
freedom, to destroy Warsaw with the guns of its citadel. 

During the month of October, a Conference was held at Kalisch and 
Toeplitz by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and the King of Prussia, 
Great preparations were made for this meeting ; an immense number of 
soldiers were assembled together, and much speculation was set afloat as 
to the probable intentions of the powers assembled. The only result ap- 
pears to have been the gathering together a great number of visiters from 
all parts, to these towns, and the time was spent in reviews and fétes. 

November 8. Lord Viscount Milton, eldest son of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and M.P. for North Northamptonshire, died of typhus fever, aged 24. 
His early death occasioned very general regret. 

10.. A’ public dinner was given to Lord John Russell at Bristol, on 
occasion of presenting him with a piece of plate, purchased by sixpenny 
subscriptions, as a testimony of respect for his character and exertions in 
the cause of civil liberty. 

11. The Commissioners of Charities, appointed in virtue of the Act of 
Session, 1835 (see p. 131), held their first meeting; Lord Brougham, 
Chief Commissioner, in the chair, 

16. The Queen-Governess of Spain, Isabella, opened the Cortes of the 
kingdom, im a speech, in which she alluded to her choice of M. Mendiza- 
bal as Prime Minister, and expressed her confident expectation that, by, 
the exertions and policy of the new government of which he was the 
head, the civil distractions of Spain would be put an end to, and peace be 
restored to that unhappy country. A general persuasion appears to exist, 
from the high character and abilities of M. Mendizabal, that these expec- 
tations will be realized. 

27. Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis of Salisbury, was nearly 
destroyed by fire. The Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, in whose 
room the fire originated, perished in the flames. . 

December 2. A special yeneral meeting of the proprietors of the London 
University, Lord Brougham in the chair, was held to consider the pro- 
yosal of Government, with respect to the application for a charter to the 
University. Government propose to incorporate the University as a college, 
and to grant similar charters of incorporation to such other bodies as may 
apply for them; and to create a board of men, eminent in science and 
literature, to be termed “The London University,” whose duty would be 
to examine all candidates from such incorporated colleges, and grant de- 
grees, except degrees in Divinity. After some discussion, the proposition 

Government was assented to by the proprietors assembled. 


London: Printed by Wirt1am Crowes and Sons, Stamfordestreet. 
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USEFUL INVENTIONS. 
KNIGHT'S PATENT BACK-SPRING PEN. 


Turis Pen, by its hinge-like elasticity behind the axis, allows the distance 
between the nibs and writer’s fingers to vary with the pressure of the hand, 
becoming thereby more pleasingly soft and yielding, and easier to write 
with than even a Quill Pen; and giving to the running-hand the clear- 
ness, uniformity, and beauty of slow, careful writing, with any other pen. 

It has in itself a degree of the longitudinal elasticity of Kniaut’s 
Sprine Pen-Houper, patented with it, and issued before it a year ago, 
for all other Pens. The number of attempts made to copy and approxi- 
mate to it, distant, as they all are, since the specification was enrolled, 
proves how important the Makers have deemed the new principle. 


Each Pen is marked “ C, Knicut’s Parent,” and each Card bears 
the Signature, Charles Knight. 


Twelve Pens, with Holder, 2s. 6d, 


KNIGHT'S PATENT SPRING PEN-HOLDER. 


Tne use of Metallic Pens in this country has become so general that an 
invention which corrects their defects, and remarkably improves their 
usefulness, cannot be regarded as unimportant. 


The new PATENT SPRING PEN-HOLDER, while it renders the act of writing 
itself easier with any pen, LEAVES TO THE METALLIC PEN ALL ITS ADVANTAGES OVER 
THE QUILL, AND ENTIRELY OBVIATES THE DISADVANTAGES. By allowing the length 
of what may be called the axis of the Pen, or the distance between the nibs and the 
writer’s fingers, to vary according to the pressure made, the hand may descend con- 
siderably without making the pen scratch the paper, and rise without causing the 
pen to leave it. The freedom of motion thus attained produces these effects :— 


1. The difficulty of writing with the common Steel Pen at once ceases when the pen 
is united with the Patent Spring Holder. 2, The fatigue is prevented. 3. The slow- 
ness is replaced by rapidity. 


_The elasticity of the Holder is regulated by a screw, so that every writer is enabled 
to adjust it to his own habit or fancy. 


The instrument is not in the least complicated, and not liable to be out of order. 

_ It may be used with any of the numerous descriptions of Metallic Pens now made. 

_ _ It is not of expensive construction, so that it may be attained at small cost by the 
thousands of persons who now use Steel Pens. 


The Patent Spring Pen-Holder is issued in cases, adapted for the 
waistcoat pocket, with directions for use, signed by C. Knight on each, 


at the following prices :— 
In Ausara, for any pen, 2s. 
Ditto, superior quality, 2s. 6d. 
In A.sara, for sHorr pen, with four pens, 3s. 
In sitver, Esony handle, for sHorr pen, with four pens, 6s. 
In siLveEr, ivory handle, for suorr pen, with four pens, 7s. 


Booksellers, Stationers, and Jewellers may be supplied wholesale, o® 


application to Mr. Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, or through the agents fot 
the Sale of his Publications. 
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ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGR. 


When the heavy stamp-duty was last year removed from Almanacs, the Committee of 
the Socrrty for the Dirrusion of Userut KNowLep@e were naturally called upon to 
enter into the new field which had been thus opened for the spreading of information. 
Eight years ago, when the Stamp was as high as immediately before its repeal, they 
determined to publish a Useful Almanac, which they hoped would, in part, supersede 
the Almanacs which contained astrological predictions and other pernicious matter. 
Their Almanac has always commanded a large sale ; but the price at which it required 
to be sold necessarily prevented its Being adapted to the wants of the great body of 
the people. 

The Society are now enabled to publish a WORKING-MAN’S ALMANAC at 
the low price of Tunzxrencg; they also now publish a HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC 
at Srxpence; and their original BRITISH ALMANAC has been enlarged, and may 
now be bought for One Suiuina, instead of Half-a-Crown, 

To each of their Almanacs, however, the Society have added SUPPLEMENTS, or 
YEAR-BOOKS, The COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC began to be published 
at the same time as the BRITISH ALMANAC, and has been continued with little 
alteration of plan, and with unvarying success. The body of information collected in 
this work, upoh subjects of private and national importance, cannot be met with in 
any other publication. The BRITISH ALMANAC and the COMPANION are now 
sold together, bound in cloth, for Four SH1Luines, 

The WORKING-MAN’S YEAR-BOOK is, like the WORKING-MAN’S AL- 
MANAC (as the name imports), addressed to the large body of our countrymen 
who earn their subsistence by their labour, whether in Manufactures, Handicraft, or 
Agriculture. The objects which these publications will keep in view will be—to 
inform this important class of the legal changes by which they are most affected,— 
to point out the social arrangements by which their condition may be improved,— 
to collect such facts as illustrate points essential to be understood by them in the 
business of life,—and to offer such friendly counsels as may tend to raise therm in the 
scale of morals and of happiness. The WORKING-MAN’S YEAR-BOOK is sold at 
Nriyerence sewed. The Almanac and the Year-Book, bound together, and containing 
192 pages, may be had for SixTEENPENCE,—a trifle more than lmlf the former cost of 
an Almanac. : 

The HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOR, like the HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC, is in- 
sended for domestic use. Almanacs of business have always been accessible; but an 
Almanac that may be especially consulted by the females of a family, and supply to 
them valuable hints of an economical nature, has been long wanted, The HOUSE- 
HOLD YEAR-BOOK is sold at Eienrzenrence. It endeavours to explain such 
matters of a public nature as are important to be known for the regulation of families, 
—it illustrates those principles of public economy which have a direct bearing on the 
welfare of individuals,—it draws attention to those institutions of society which are 
calculated to facilitate the acquisition of property, and to invest its possession with 
comparative security—and it collects such hints for domestic management as have 
received the sanction of experience. The HOUSEHOLD ALMANAC and YEAR. 
BOOK, bound together, cost only Hats-a-Crown,—the former price of a Stamped 
Almanac. 

Thus, then, much less than the aggregate expenditure which people of all ranks had 
been accustomed to make upon Stamped Almanacs, will now procure a great body of 
valuable information, calculated to advance the general intelligence and happiness of 
the community, 

The Society also now publish the BRITISH FOURPENNY SHEET ALMANAC 
wd the BRITISH PENNY SHEET ALMANAC, 
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